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at within the last fifty years, 
the Balkan Peninsula was al- 
most as little known as the interior 
of Africa ; the maps exhibited ima- 
ginary mountains, rivers, lakes and 
towns, and no trustworthy accounts 
existed either of the numerical 
strength or condition of the inhabit- 
ants of this unknown land. It 
was only after the Peace of Adrian- 
ople (1829), that its geographical 
exploration began, and then French 
and Austrian travellers, together 
with a few Englishmen, Germans, 
and Russians, corrected hundreds 
of errors, and discovered many 
new wonders. In 1840, the world 
first received a correct idea of the 
Balkan, and within the last ten 
years Lejean and Kanitz have care- 
fully explored the greater part of 
these mountains for the first time. 
Unfortunately the best maps of 
European Turkey still abound in 
errors, and the second part of 
Kanitz’ book, Donau-Bulgarien und 
der Balkan, which has not yet 
appeared, will only be able to give 
a tolerably correct description of 
the north-east of the peninsula. 
The completion of the Turkish 
railways, whenever that takes place, 
will, however, induce thousands of 
travellers to visit the magnificent 
scenery, which has scarcely its equal 
in the world, and to become ac- 
quainted with the Rocks of Belo- 
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gradihik' on the Servian frontier, 
to which Blanqui first called atten- 
tion, placing them above the grand- 
est views in the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and all the beauties of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. The lakes of Ochrida 
and Prespa, the fields of roses on 
the river Tundcha, the valley of 
the Drim and numerous other at- 
tractions, will then draw LEuro- 
peans to places hitherto seen by 
few of them. 

But though the geography in 
many cases is still imperfect, the 
historical description of the different 
nations of Turkey is much more 
advanced, and only the Bulgarians 
remained a mystery till within 
a comparatively recent date. At 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, this people, deprived of all 
political and ecclesiastical power 
for four hundred years, had so 
nearly disappeared from the Euro- 
pean horizon that they had al- 
most to be newly discovered. As 
every educated Bulgarian spoke 
Greek, and claimed to be a descend- 
ant of the heroes of Marathon 
and Salamis, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to gain any conception of the 
Bulgarian language; and even in 
the present day Sclavic savants 
dispute about the origin of the 
Bulgarians and the extent of the 
districts inhabited by them. The 
Greek priests, who down to 1872 
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ruled with absolute power over the 
Bulgarian Church, spared no tyranny 
to prevent the awakening of all 
national consciousness in this na- 
tion, even denying its existence, 
and declaring the majority of 
the people to be Greeks. The 
beys and agas are converted Bul- 
garian nobles (just as the nobles 
in Bosnia are converted Servians) 
and much more fanatical than the 
Osmanlis; they, therefore, never 
allow the documents preserved in 
their houses to be looked at or 
studied. A work in the Czeck 
language, which only appeared a 
few months ago, entitled History 
of the Bulgarians, by Constantine 
Joseph Jirezek, has, however, 
thrown some light on the darkness 
in which the history of the Bulga- 
rians has hitherto been shrouded. 
The author is a zealous Sclave, and, 
therefore, in some respects, a ques- 
tionable authority, but he has col- 
lected such rich historical and 
ethnographical materials, that with- 
out their study the national aspira- 
tions and present attitude of the 
Bulgarians are not to be understood. 
In the sketch, which I now pro- 
pose to give of this remarkable 
people and the position they hold, 
I shall avail myself to a certain ex- 
tent of Jirezek’s researches. 

The Balkan Peninsula was in- 
habited at first by Greeks and 
Thraco-Illyrians, afterwards it was 
subjected by the Romans and partly 
Romanised by them. Towards 
the end of the third century, 
Sclavic races, mostly peaceful 
settlers, penetrated into the country, 
and by their industry, and with the 
same wonderful talent for coloni- 
sation which is now displayed by 
the Cossacks in Central Asia, they 
acquired more and more of the land. 
They accustomed themselves to the 
political and social life of the 
Romans, and furnished the Byzan- 
tine throne with two excellent 
emperors, Justinus [. and Justinia- 
nus I., as well as the ab!e generals 
Onogast and Ostruj (469), Dobro- 
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gost, Vsegred and Svarun (555). 
The Sclaves even declare that Beli- 
sar was their countryman. By the 
side of this peaceful colonisation, 
frequent conquests with the. sword 
also took place from the end of the 
fifth century, and in the course of 
four hundred years the Thraco- 
Illyrians were driven into the Al- 
banian mountains or amalgamated 
with the Servians ; while the Greeks 
and Rumuni (Romanised Thracians) 
were forced into the towns on the 
coast and the islands. In 650, the 
whole peninsula down to the gates 
of Constantinople and to the Tay- 
getus in the Morea was occupied by 
Sclaves, and even now three-fourths 
of the topographical names in the 
maps of Greece are Sclavic. From 
Cape Matapan to the coast of 
Dalmatia and the mouths of the 
Danube, there was not a single 
district without its Sclavic colo- 
nies. 

In the middle of the seventh 
century one of the five Bulgarian 
hordes made an inroad from their 
seat between the Danube, the 
Dniester, and the Black Sea, into 
Moesia; in 676, under Prince Is- 
perich, they defeated the Greeks at 
the mouth of the Danube, crossed 
that river, and, advancing over the 
Balkan into Thrace, subjected eight 
Sclavic tribes on their way, and 
founded the kingdom of Bulgaria, 
the chief centre of which at first 
lay in the Dobrudscha. At the be- 
ginning of the ninth century almost 
all the Sclavic tribes in the penin- 
sula were under the rule of the 
Bulgarians, who, of Finnish-Tartar 
origin, relinquished their nomade 
life, and, becoming incorporated 
with the Sclaves, adopted, like the 
Norman Russians two hundred 
years later, the language and man- 
ners of the conquered, while at the 
same time giving them their name. 
The present Bulgarians are, there- 
fore, Sclaves; and only among the 
nobility who embraced Islamism 
can any traces of Turanian blood 
still have remained. 
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The history of the Bulgarians, 
from the time of their emigration to 
Moesia until the introduction of 
Christianity (676 to 864), is a per- 
petual succession of sanguinary 
campaigns against the Eastern 
Roman Empire; the new state, 
under the powerful Khan Krum, 
extended its limits to the gates of 
Constantinople and over Pannonia ; 
but in the north it was driven back 
to Syrmia, while in the south the 
Greeks again obtained the ascen- 
dancy. Under Prince Boris (850 to 
880) Bulgaria was Christianised by 
the brothers Constantine (Cyrill) 
and Methodius. The Prince waver- 
ed for a long time between Rome 
and Constantinople, but in 870 
decided in favour of the latter. 
This hesitation was afterwards in- 
herited by some of his descendants, 
and, under the reign of Boris, led 
to fatal religious differences in con- 
nection with the immigration of the 
Pauliciani (Patareni), the succes- 
sors to the Manichees. 

The government of the Czar 
Symeon (893 to 927), the second 
son of Boris, is the golden age of 
the Bulgarian empire. Through his 
warlike enterprise Symeon brought 
the Byzantine empire to the brink 
of destruction ; while, by assuming 
the imperial title and the foundation 
of a Bulgarian patriarchate, he 
placed his throne on a level with 
that of Rome, and paved the way 
for the foundation of a Greco- 
Sclavic empire; in his reign, also, 
the old Slovénian? literature, which, 
in the great Moravian kingdom 
under Svatopluk, had put forth 
its first germs, but after the fall of 
that state was without a home, found 
a refuge in Bulgaria, Symeon him- 
self being distinguished as an 
author. He fixed his residence at 
Great Preslav, the present Eski 
Stambul near Shoumla; and the 
ruins there still bear witness of 
former magnificence. 
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But already under his successor, 
the Czar Peter, the decline of the 
empire began. Servia, subjected 
by Symeon, regained its entire 
independence ; the Magyars invaded 
and ravaged the land five times ; 
insurrections arose; Macedonia and 
Albania were lost; literature de- 
clined; and at the head of the 
Church were men who withdrew 
from all human intercourse, and, in 
the seclusion of vast forests and in- 
accessible mountains, practised the 
strictest asceticism, without doing 
the slightest thing for the enlighten- 
ment of the people. The most 
celebrated among these anchorites 
was Johannes of the Ryl, who lived 
in the mountains of that name, and 
down to the present day is the 
patron saint of Bulgaria. At this 
time, also, Bogomil, a ‘ pope,’ reform- 
ed and fanaticised the sect of the 
Pauliciani, who propagated their 
faith with great zeal, and gained 
adherents among the discontented 
nobility. Finally, the Greek wife 
of the Czar Peter introduced at 
court all the vices and wild license 
for which the Greeks at that time 
were notorious. The Greek Empe- 
ror, Nicephorus Phocas, allied him- 
self with the Russian Prince, 
Svjatoslav, against Bulgaria, and in 
967 crossed the Danube with 10,000 
Russians and conquered Drstr 
(Silistria). Shortly afterwards the 
Byzantine Emperor entered into an 
alliance with the Bulgarians against 
the Russians, who had retired to 
relieve Kief, at that time besieged 
by the Petschenegi. In 969, only 
two years later, Svjatoslav gain 
invaded Bulgaria, conquered Great 
Preslav, its capital, and took the Czar, 
Boris IL., prisoner; then, the pre- 
cursor of General Diebitch, he 
crossed the Balkan, stormed Philip- 
popoli, and attacked the Greek 
empire. The Emperor Johannes 
Tzimisches, however, defeated him, 
penetrated through the undefended 
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passes of the Balkan, gained pos- 
session of Preslav and Silistria, and 
freed Bulgaria. He then incorpo- 
rated it into the Greek empire ; the 
Czar Boris and the Bulgarian Patri- 
arch Damian were deposed, and com- 
pelled to divest themselves publicly 
of the insignia of their high offices. 
After lasting three hundred years 
the great Bulgarizn empire ceased 
to exist. 

West Bulgaria alone preserved 
for a time its independence, the 
centre of the new kingdom being 
Macedonia, and its capital Prespa in 
East Albania. During forty years, 
with varying success but undevi- 
- ating cruelty, the Greek Emperor, 
Basilius II., carried on war with 
the new state, which entered into 
relations with Rome—Samuel, its 
first Czar, receiving his crown from 
the Pope. In the battle of Belasica 
15,000 Bulgarians were taken pri- 
soners; Basilius ordered them all 


to be blinded, and then gave each 
hundred a one-eyed guide to lead 


them to their homes. When Samuel 
saw the poor unfortunate creatures 
he fell down dead. The murder of 
their relations among the successors 
of Samuel rendered the task of the 
Greeks more easy. After a war full 
of horrors, in 1019, West Bulgaria 
was subjected by Basilius, and the 
Byzantine empire stretched from 
Istria to the Euphrates, and from 
the Drave to Cyprus; for even 
Servia, Croatia, and Syrmia were 
forced to acknowledge the Greek 
suzerainty. 

Basilius II.—and this fact is of 
great weight, if we would fully under- 
stand the late movement among the 
Bulgarians—allowed one of the most 
important institutions of the em- 
pire to remain in existence; the 
Bulgarian Church retained its in- 
dependence, but its head was no 
longer called ‘ patriarch,’ but ‘ arch- 
bishop,’ and resided in Ochrida. 
The territorial confines of the old 
Bulgarian Church were restored, 
only Danubian Bulgaria, except the 
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Widdin district, was placed under 
the Metropolitan of Silistria, and 
Durazzo under the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The limits of the 
former Bulgarian Church are the 
base of the present political demands 
of the Bulgarians; the new Bul- 
garian empire aimed at by the 
agitators would therefore include 
Epirus, Albania to the river Kala- 
mas (except the district of Durazzo), 
Macedonia, North Thessaly, Thrace, 
Rascia (Old Servia), East Servia, 
and Danubian Bulgaria (between 
the Danube and the Balkan). 

The Byzantine sovereignty lasted 
one hundred and sixty-eight years, 
but brought no blessing to the 
country. In 1040, the Sclaves in 
the Montenegrin mountains revolted 
under a successor of the Czar 
Samuel, and destroyed a Greek 
army. At the same time a Bulga- 
rian force assembled at Nissa under 
the command of Peter Deljan, a son 
of the late Czar; and in Durazzo 
the Sclaves also rose under their 
valiant leader Tishomir, who was, 
however,soon afterstoned to death by 
the adherents of Deljan. Appointed 
Czar, Deljan made his uncle, who had 
escaped from prison, co-regent, but 
was betrayed by him and deprived 
of his eyesight; and in 1041 the 
revolution was already at an end. 
The Sclaves, who lived in the Black 
Mountains (Montenegro) alone pre- 
served their independence. Soon 
afterwards the inroads of the Pet- 
schenegi and Kumanes began, and, 
reinforced by discontented Bulga- 
rians, they advanced as far as 
Adrianople, filling the whole penin- 
sula with bloodshed. During these 
wars of the Petschenegi and Ku- 
manes, the Bulgarians in Macedonia 
also rose and elected a Servian 
Prince as their Czar, but were again 
subjected in 1073. In 1086 an in- 
surrection broke out in Danubian 
Bulgaria, while in Thrace the here- 
tica] or sectarian ‘ Bogomili’ (Pauli- 
ciani) began a revolution, and were 
not defeated till 1122. 
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During the Byzahtine rule the 
Bulgarian Church was completely 
Grecianised. In consequence of the 
tyranny exercised by the Greek 
priests, the sect of the Bogomili in- 
creased greatly, although persecuted 
with fire and sword. Bogomilism 
found its way into Greece and to 
Constantinople, where even two 
bishops were thrown into prison as 
Bogomili, and from there it pene- 
trated to Italy, especially Lombardy 
(Patareni), the South of France 
(Manichees, Albigenses, Texerantes, 
or Tisserands), and to the Rhine 
and Spain. The chief seat of the 
sect was at Melnik in the Babuna 
mountains, where a village is still 
called Bogomili, and there fre- 
quently delegates from France and 
Italy appeared. 

Servia, which had fallen into little 
principalities, was in the meantime 
united again by the Great Zupan 
(zupa signifies district, zapan head 
of a district) Stephen Nemanja, and 
had thrown off the Byzantine yoke. 


Allied with the Hungarian king, 
Bela III., Nemanja attacked the 
Greek empire, and penetrated to 


Sophia. The example of the Ser- 
vians, added to the oppressions of 
the Greek officials, roused the Bul- 
garians from their lethargy, and 
the brothers Peter and John Asen, 
descendants of an old Bolgar (noble) 
family, called the people to arms. 
Peter was proclaimed ‘ Czar of the 
Bulgarians and Greeks,’ at Truovo, 
appointed an archbishop to that 
town independent of the Greek 
Church, and allied with the Ku- 
manes and Wallachians penetrated 
across the Balkan. Though fre- 
quently defeated, he organised with 
great skill a guerilla war in the 
mountains, which, in the descrip- 
tions given of it by the Greek his- 
torians, bears a striking resemblance 
to the present struggle in the 
Herzegovina and the Balkan. After 
a war of nine years the Greeks were 
compelled to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the new Bulgarian 
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empire, which extended from Bel- 
grade to the River Maritza and 
Agathopoli on the Black Sea, while 
in Macedonia a little independent 
Sclavic principality was established. 

On June 23, 1203, the fleet of 
the Crusaders appeared before Con- 
stantinople, which surrendered after 
a siege of nine months. The Latin 
empire showed itself hostile to Bul- 
garia, whose Czar Kalojan, isolated 
on all sides, entered into a union 
with the Pope, and received his 
crown from the hands of the papal 
envoy, an example which was soon 
followed by the King of Servia and 
one of the Zupans in Albania, The 
union with the Romish Church was 
of short duration, and had no other 
consequence than to give a colour 
to the papal claims in Bulgaria, 
which are still maintained. The 
struggles of Kalojan, who was sup- 
ported by the Kumanes against the 
Latin empire, was carried on with 
indescribable cruelty, and almost 
always successfully, till the ‘dog 
John,’ as the Greeks called him, or 
the ‘great and pious Czar Kali- 
jancho,’ as he is styled in Bulgarian 
sagas, was killed at the siege of 
Thessalonica (Salonica). His suc- 
cessor, the usurper Boril, was de- 
feated by the Franks, in 1208, at 
Philippopoli, but as the latter were 
perpetually at war with each other, 
the independence of Bulgaria re- 
mained intact. The Czar Boril caused 
great discontent by persecuting the 
Bogomili, and was defeated by the 
legitimate heir to the throne Jo- 
hannes Asen IT., taken prisoner, and 
his eyes put out. The State then 
flourished greatly under the new 
Czar, who broke off all union with 
Rome. Compelled to go to war by 
a fresh attack of Theodore, who had 
become sovereign of Epirus, the 
Czar Johannes conquered Albania 
to Durazzo, and almost the whole 
of Macedonia. The Pope preached 
a crusade against ‘ the heretical and 
schismatical Bulgarians,’ and Hun- 
garians and Franks began great 












preparations to destroy the nation 
that formed the flower of the 
Greek Catholics, but the prudent 
policy of Johannes Asen [I. pre- 
vented a war, and the only result 
of the intended crusade was that 
the kings of Hungary call them- 
selves, since then, ‘Kings of Bul- 
garia,’ and down to the present day 
every king before his coronation 
must swear to conquer Bulgaria (as 
well as Servia, Bosnia, the Herze- 
govina, Rascia, Dalmatia, and Little 
Wallachia). After the death of the 
great Czar it was again seen that 
the might of the empire was de- 
pendent on the life of one man, and 
rose and fell with it. Asen’s idea, 
and that of his dynasty, which is 
expressed in the title ‘Czar of the 
Bulgarians and Greeks,’ was to 
found a Sclavic monarchy, with Con- 
stantinople as its capital; but his 
successors were not even able to 
maintain their sovereignty over the 
Macedonian and Thracian Sclaves. 
The kingdom of the Franks soon 
came to a miserable end, but the 
new Greek empire erected on its 
ruins by the help of the Bulgarians 
was none the less dangerous to 
them. 

Already in 1257, after the murder 
of the Czar Kaliman II., the Bul- 
garian throne was again without an 
heir. The Bolgars chose a Servian 
called Constantine as Czar, who 
waged war against Hungary and 
Constantinople without obtaining 
any great success. During an ill- 
ness of the Czar, the land was de- 
vastated by the Tartars, till it found 
a deliverer in the Hajduk (brigand) 
Ivajlo, who assembled the shepherds 
in the Balkan, and rousing their 
fanaticism by religious prophecies, 
defeated the Tartars, and after- 
wards the army of Constantine, 
whose widow he married, and took 
the chief town of Truovo, But 
Ivajlo was perpetually at war with 
the Greeks and Tartars ;_ the 
Bolgars hated the upstart, and hav- 
ing spread the report of his death, 
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Johannes Asen III., who was dis- 
tantly related to the Asens, was 
made Czar. Suddenly Ivajlo ap- 
peared again, defeated two Greek 
armies and again besieged Truovo. 
The cowardly Czar fled, and the 
Bolgars chose George Terterij, the 
head of a Kumanian noble’s family, 
as his successor. Ivajlo fled to 
Nogaj Khan, the Tartar ruler of 
South Russia, to entreat his aid; 
the Khan kept him for a long time 
in his camp in the steppes, and then 
cut off his head. Thus ended the 
first great Bulgarian hajduk, the 
hero of numerous sagas and songs, 
and down to the present day the 
idol of the robber bands and shep- 
herds in the Balkan and the nomads 
in Thrace. The highly exaggerated 
relation of his deeds warms the 
hearts of the Bulgarian insurgents, 
who are now fighting in the passes 
of the Haemus. 

Under the short rule of the 
Terterij dynasty the Bulgarian 
empire rapidly declined. In Wid- 
din and West Bulgaria, the Czar 
Shishman reigned as independent 
prince; the Khan of the Tartars 
subjected East Bulgaria, and set up 
the Bolgar Smilec as Czar, who was 
bound to pay him tribute. Theo- 
dore Svetslav, a son of Teterij 1, 
however, succeeded in freeing the 
land from these usurpers, mounted 
the throne, and deprived the Bas 
Empire of some districts in Thrace. 
It was at this time that the rising 
little Turkish State extended itself 
to the shores of the Propontis; and 
in the Wars of the Greeks against 
the Turks, another Bulgarian 
hajduk, Ivan by name, distinguished 
himself greatly, inflicting great 
losses on the enemy at the head of 
his band of 300 robbers, till at last 
he was taken prisoner and killed. 
His name still figures largely in the 
popular songs of Bulgaria. The 
last member of the Teterij family 
died in 1323; the Bolgars then 
chose Michael, the Despoto (Prince) 
of Widdin, as Czar, and with him 
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began the last Bulgarian dynasty, 
that of the Shishmanids. After 
Michael had made a fruitless attack 
on Constantinople, he entered into 
an alliance with the Greek Emperor 
Andronicus III. against the Ser- 
vians, whose power had of Jate 
considerably increased, but in the 
Battle of Velbuyd (June 28, 1330) 
the Bulgarians were totally defeated 
and almost aunihilated. From that 
time Servia was the first power on 
the peninsula, and the Bulgarian 
Czar Shishman II. was a mere 
vassal to the Servian king. Shish- 
man lost a number of Thracian 
towns to the Greek empire, was 
driven out of his dominions by a 
revolution, and in his stead Johannes 
Alexander, son-in-law to Prince 
Ivanka Basaraba, of Wallachia, and 
brother-in-law to the great Servian 
Czar Dushan, was proclaimed Czar 
of Bulgaria. This election gave 
rise to a coalition of the three con- 
tinental states of the Balkan 
peninsula — Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
and Servia—against their common 
enemies north and south, the 
Hungarians and Greeks. Prince 
Basaraba defeated the Hungarians ; 
the Czar Dushan conquered the 
west of Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus 
and Acarnania ; and the Czar Johan- 
nes Alexander took some of the 
Thracian districts from the Byzan- 
tine empire. At the same time 
the Albanian mountaineers, de- 
scendants of the Thraco-lIllyrians, 
appeared in the valleys, and pushed 
forward to Hellas, where they soon 
formed the dominating element ; 
the Sclaves in the plains of Northern 
Albania joined the Servians; the 
Sclavonians in the east of Mace- 
donia formed an independent State ; 
the Bulgarian hajdul: Momshilo 
assembled 5,000 Servian and Bul- 
garian robbers and shepherds, and 
made himself Prince of Merope in 
the Rhodope mountains, and the 
Turks levied contributions in the 
south of Thrace, and appeared before 
the gates of Constantinople. In 
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1353 @ little band of Turks crossed 
the Hellespont, and obtained a firm 
footing in Europe for the first time ; 
since which they have never been 
driven out. ‘The Byzantine em- 
pire will infallibly become the prey 
ofthe Turks,’ wrote the Doge Marino 
Falieri in 1355, but he failed to see 
that the Sclavic States were also 
ripe for destruction. 

Servia soon showed once more 
that the prosperity of Sclavic States 
(Russia is a ‘artaric empire) 
is closely connected! with the 
persons of their rulers, and often 
comes to an end when they die. 
Scarcely was the great Dushan bu- 
ried in Kragujevach than civil war 
and anarchy broke out, and the king- 
dom fellinto anumber of independent 
principalities. The same thing was 
seen in Bulgaria, and at this time 
the worst excesses of Greek monas- 
ticism were transplanted to the 
Sclavic lands. The number of 
cloisters had increased greatly in 
the Greek empire, and on Mount 
Athos a republic of monks was 
formed, There the insane sect of 
the Hesychasti arose—monks who 
shut themselves up in dark cells 
and stare perpetually at the centre 
of their stomachs till they fancy 
they see a supernatural light ema- 
nating therefrom. This sect found 
many adherents among LBulga- 
rians, but the majority of that 
nation, and a great part of the Ser- 
vians, were won over to Bogomilism. 
Adamiti, who go about without any 
clothing, mutilating themselves after 
the manner of the church father 
Origines, or indulge in indescribable 
revels, were also to be found in 
great numbers in all Sclavic lands. 
Even now, so a hunter assured me, on 
moonlight nights in the vast forests 
of Bohemia, men and women in the 
costume of Paradise are to be seen 
dancing; but, whether this be so or 
not, it isa fact that at the beginning 
of this century Adamitic communi- 
ties existed in some Czeck districts. 
Later, when the Czar Johannes Alex- 
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ander divorced his wife and mar- 
ried a beautiful Jewish maiden, the 
Jews tyrannised over the people, 
and converted many of them. Re- 
ligious dissensions thus filled the 
last years of the second Bulgarian 
empire, and increased the weak- 
ness caused by disputes about the 
throne, and the secession of several 
provinces. 

It is impossible to write a history 
of the conquest of the Balkan 
peninsula by the Turks, for though 
numerous songs and sagas tell of 
the battles which took place, very 
few historical documents of that 
time exist. The songs and sagas 
lead to many errors; thus the na- 
tional hero of all South Sclaves is 
King Marko Kraljevich, who, ac- 
cording to the saga, lives in a ca- 
vern, waited on by Wilas (spectral 
wise women, who generally hover 
over the summits of the moun- 
tains), and will soon reappear to 
drive out the Turks from Europe. 
This king really existed, and reigned 
over a small Sclavic State in Mace- 
donia, of which the chief town was 
Prilep, but in the decisive battles 
which took place at that time 
Marko was not found in the ranks 
of his Sclavic countrymen, but 
fought on the side of the Turks. 
Very little reliance is also to be 
placed on the Turkish histories of 
this early date, so that nothing is 
certain but that, in 1364, Sultan 
Monrad gained Adrianople from the 
Greeks, and soon afterwards Phi- 
lippopoli from the Bulgarians ; that 
he gradually conquered the whole 
of Thrace, while the inaccessible 
mountain districts surrendered on 
condition they should remain free 
from taxes and retain absolute reli- 
gious and political independence, in 
return for which they promised to 
give their military services. These 
voinak (vojnik signifies warrior), 
Christian soldiers all of them, were 
at first employed to protect the 
baggage, but afterwards fought in 
the battles. In 1363 the Turks 
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were already in Attica, and, as if 
to make their conquests easier, the 
Greeks made war upon the Bul. 
garians, and three princes set up 
separate kingdoms in Bulgaria, 
and ruled in Trnovo, Silistria, and 
Widdin. The Czar Shishman in 
Truovo was soon obliged to submit 
to the Turks, and became the vassal 
of the Sultan, his sister being com- 
elled to enter Mourad’s harem. 
ee of Anjou, King of Hungary, 
conquered in 1365 the principality 
of Widdin, but in 1369 was driven 
out of it again. Immediately after. 
wards 60,000 Servians assembled 
to expel the Turks, but on Septem- 
ber 26, 1371, they were surprised 
by a Turkish corps numbering but 
a fifteenth part of their force, and 
were almost annihilated. The Turks 
now penetrated to Macedonia, forced 
the Servian princes there to become 
their vassals, and made raids as far 
as the frontiers of Albania and Old 
Servia (Bascia, now the Novi-Bazar 
district). 
The South Sclaves, who moreover 
were threatened by the Hungarians, 
began to see that only their union 
could save them from destruction. 
After the Bogomili had been driven 
out of Servia, Bosnia became the 
chief power among the South 
Sclaves; it formed the centre of 
the South Sclavic Confederation, 
while the Czar Lazar, who reigned 
over a part of Servia, was the soul of 
it. Croatia also joined the alliance. 
All this time the Bulgarian Czars 
were perpetually at war with each 
other, till the Servians in 1387, 
while the Sultan Mourad was fight- 
ing in Asia, destroyed a Turkish 
army at Plocknik, on the Toplica. 
The Bulgarian princes then joined 
the Confederation, but the Sultan, 
after spending a whole year in pre- 
paring for war in Asia and Europe, 
marched over the Balkan, defeated 
the Bulgarians, and leaving the 
Czars for the time being in possession 
of their thrones of Truovo and 
Widdin, entered Servia, where on 
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Vidovdan (St. Vitus’ Day), June 15, 
1389, the battle for the sovereignty 
of the Balkan peninsula was fought 
on the plain of the Kossovo Polje 
Ousel (ousel, field), on both banks 
of the river Laab. Servians, Bos- 
nians, Croatians, Albanians, Wal- 
lachians, and all the Bulgarians 
who had escaped destruction in 
their own land, were ranged on the 
one side, and on the other were the 
Turks, with their Christian vassals, 
the princes of Macedonia. In the 
morning twilight the Sultan Mourad 
was stabbed by the Servian captain, 
Milosh Obilich ; his son Bajazid, 
surnamed Ilderim (lightning) then 
assumed the chief command, and 
conquered; the Czar Lazar, and a 
number of Bolgars who were taken 
prisoners, being executed by the 
side of Mourad’s corpse. 

Never was any battle made the 
subject of so many songs and sagas 
as the fearful day on the Kossovo 
Polje; the death of both leaders, 
Mourad and Lazar, increased the 
effect of the dreadful massacre, and 
while the South Sclavic States re- 
ceived their death-blow, in Florence 
and Paris a ‘ Te Deum’ was sung for 
the death of Mourad, the enemy of 
Christianity, which in the French 
capital was attended by King 
Charles VI. and his whole court. 
Even now the defeat on the Kos- 
sovo Polje is introduced into every 
speech and proclamation of the 
South Sclaves; it forms the chief 
agent in all warlike agitations ; and 
the principal Servian paper is called 
Videv-dan, to remind the nation 
that they have still to avenge St. 
Vitus’ Day in 1389. Most of the 
Sclavic, Frankish, and Greek princes 
of the peninsula had to pay tribute 
to the Sultan, and Bajazid became 
the chief authority in the land. In 
1390 Wallachia was also compelled 
to pay tribute, and in 1391 the 
Turks began their raids into South 
Hungary. Shortly after, Belgrade 
was forced to submit, and one after 
another the Bulgarian towns were 
stormed and destroyed, among them 
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Truovo, the capital, whose inhabit- 
ants were made to emigrate to 
Asia. The Bulgarian patriarch 
Euthymij was banished to Mace- 
donia, the independent Bulgarian 
Church destroyed, and the country 
placed under the Archbishop of 
Ochrida. All authentic information 
is wanting as to the fate of the last 
Czar Shishman, but it is conjectured 
that he fell in battle. As the Kings 
of Hungary called themselves ‘ Kings 
of Bulgaria,’ the conquest of that 
land served as a pretext to Hungary 
to go to war with the Turks, but 
at Little Nicopoli the Hungarian 
forces, in which were a number of 
French knights, were defeated by 
the army of the Sultan, the Servian 
contingent in it displaying unusual 
bravery. Widdin also fell into the 
hands of Bajazid, and all Bul- 
garia, from the river Timok to the 
Black Sea, was subject to the con- 
querors from Mount Altai. A 
number of Bulgarians, especially 
the Bogomili and—in order to save 
their privileges—the Bolgars, be- 
came Mahomedans. 

During the thirty years in which 
the Turkish rule was weakened 
by the victories of Timur and war 
between the brothers of the reign- 
ing family, the Bulgarians revolted 
twice, but were quickly subdued. 
Shortly afterwards the Balkan be- 
came the chief seat of a remarkable 
sect, which, founded by the Turkish 
jurists Mahmud Bedreddin and his 
disciple Bérekliidze Mustapha, 
preached communism in all things 
except wives, voluntary poverty, 
and a union of Mahomedanism 
and Christianity. The sect found 
numerous adherents among the 
Turks and Bulgarians, and could 
only be conquered after many san- 
guinary encounters; but this sin- 
gular mixture of beliefs has still 
adherents among the thousands of 
nomadic families (Vlachs) who in 
summer feed their flocks in the 
Balkan mountains and in winter 
find their way to the shores of the 
Aigean Sea. 
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When King Vladislav of Poland 
mounted the Hungarian throne, 
the eyes of the Christians in 
the Balkan peninsula turned to 
him and Johannes Hunyad, the 
Vojvod of Temesvar, who had de- 
stroyed two Turkish armies in the 
Carpathians. Strengthened by a 
Bohemian corps, by George Branko- 
vich, the despoto of Belgrade, and 
numbers of Bulgarians, Vladislav 
marched to Philippopoli and de- 
feated the Turks, but could not 
winter in the country from the 
want of provisions, and was there- 
fore obliged to retreat. In the 
peace concluded in 1444 the Porte 
retained the whole of Bulgaria, but 
Servia fell to Brankovich. The 
Pope, however, prevailed upon the 
King to break the treaty; in 1448 
Vladislav again entered Bulgaria, 
but was defeated and killed near 
Varna, 

That was the last attempt made 
by Christianity to free Bulgaria. 
The Turks from that time were 
at liberty to pursue their con- 
quests; in 1453 Constantinople 
fell; 1456 the archduchy of Athens 
came into their power ; 1463 Bosnia 
was subjected without any difficulty ; 
the peasants, oppressed by the nobles 
and the much-persecuted Bogomili, 
welcoming the Turks as their de- 
liverers. At last Albania’s turn 
came, and there the Sclave, George 
Kastriota, who, under the name of 
Skanderbeg,* has been made more 
famous in romance than he deserves, 
held the Turks at bay till 1468, 
being well supported by the Bul- 
garian colonists of Upper Dibra, 
a mountainous district which still 
continues independent, the inhabit- 
ants with pride calling themselves 
the descendants of Skanderbeg. 

The rule of the Turks over Bul- 
garia has lasted four hundred years, 
thus longer than the first Bulgarian 
State, the rule of the Byzantine 
empire over that nation, or the 


* The word ‘ beg’ corresponds very nearly to our ‘Baron’ in the Middle Ages. 
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second Bulgarian Empire. The 
number of Osmanlis living in En. 
rope is frequently reckoned at only 
one million, and has never exceeded 
a million and a half; yet this small 
body of men governed Hungary 
for two hundred years and were not 
driven out of that country by the 
brave Magyars, at that time amount- 
ing to eight millions, but by the 
armies of the German empire, while 
now the Turks rule over at least ten 
millions of Sclaves, Rumuni, Illy. 
rians, and Greeks in the Balkan 
peninsula, as well as other nations, 
whose warlike intrepidity has been 
proved in a thousand battles. The 
jealousy of Europe has only watched 
over the status quo in the Balkan 
peninsula for half a century, and 
so it does not explain the lasting 
character of the Turkish rule. The 
Osmanlis were not the rude bar- 
barians Christian writers described 
them to be; they were in advance of 
the European armies in the conduct 
of war, being for instance the first 
who carried pontoon trains with 
them. The reports of the Austrian 
ambassadors in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are full of ad- 
miration of the excellent organisa- 
tion, strict discipline, and high mo- 
rality which reigned in their camps, 
where women, wine, and cards were 
prohibited, and religious duties con- 
scientiously performed. Many towns 
were destroyed during the work of 
conquest, but new ones arose in 
their stead ; Rustschuk, Babadag in 
the Dobrudscha, Moshopoli, which 
in the last century contained 
12,000 families, Arbanasi, with at 
least 1,000 houses, and Tatar Ba- 
zardchik, being all founded by the 
Turks. A brisk trade was developed, 
and the towns increased and became 
richer than they had ever been be- 
fore. Good roads, especially from 
Constantinople to Sophia, Belgrade, 
and Salonica, and handsome public 
buildings, namely, caravansaries 
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along the roads, and khans in all 
the towns, besides baths and bridges, 
were constructed ; the religious and 
political antonomy of the Christian 
communities was never disputed, 
and even where no privileges were 
allowed the taxes were very mode- 
rate. It is true the position of the 
serfs of the Mahomedan nobility— 
spalis, begs and agas—was very 
wretched ; they were oppressed by 
taxes and compulsory labour, and 
yet till the power of the sultans 
became weakened, their lot was not 
so intolerable as formerly under the 
Christian Bolgars ; moreover, the 
Mahomedan seignewrs, with few ex- 
ceptions, were no Turks, but con- 
verted Sclaves. The greatest hard- 
ship inflicted was the recruiting of 
young boys from ten to twelve for 
the Janissary corps, which took place 
every five years. The towns bought 
themselves off, but in the villages— 
except in the above-mentioned inde- 
pendent voynik districts—sad lamen- 
tations were heard every fifth year. 
For the boys themselves the recruit- 
ing was a benefit, as they received 
an excellent education in the Pages’ 
schools, were then received into the 
Janissary corps, and later rose to 
the highest offices in the State. In 
the sixteenth century, under the 
famous grand vizier Mahomed So- 
kolovich, a native of Bosnia, the 
half of the council of the viziers 
consisted of Sclaves, who were also 
to be found among the beglerbegs 
(governors) and kapudan pachas 
(admirals), At the end of the same 
century three Sclavic viziers, among 
them the Bulgarian Mehmed, were 
possessed of great power and 
influence. According to the testi- 
mony of Paulus Jovius, almost the 
whole Janissary corps spoke Sclavic 
at that time; Sultan Selim II. un- 
derstood it, and published some of 
his decrees in that language, and 
both Servian and Bulgarian books 
Were printed in the Balkan penin- 
sula. The Hungarian Protestants, 
Who revolted against their Austrian 
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rulers, corresponded with their 
Turkish allies in the Sclavic lan- 
guage, and at one time it seemed as 
if Turkey would be changed into a 
Mahomedan Sclavic empire. The 
number of Christian voynii: villages 
was considerable, and similar privi- 
leges to those enjoyed by them were 
extended to the martalusi (Greek, 
armatoli), whose duty it was to 
guard the frontier for pay, though 
they often fraternised with the 
robbers. The famous Sulioti, who 
acted such an important part in the 
Grecian war of independence, were 
armatoli ; therefore, never oppressed 
by the Turks, but on the contrary 
paid by them. The Sclaves were 
not only satisfied with the Turkish 
rule, but flocked to their army as 
long as it was victorious and booty 
was to be gained. An attempt 
made by the Transylvanian Prince 
Sigismund Bathory to incite a re- 
volt in Bulgaria met with little or 
no success. 

This state of things was entirely 
changed, and all these relations re- 
versed, when the victories of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy shook the authority 
of the Sultan. Asin other European 
lands, unsuccessful wars had led to 
the nobility in Turkey obtaining 
great independence and authority 
in the State, so that in order to re- 
concile this rebel aristocracy, or to 
avoid their seceding, the provinces 
were given up to the pachas, and 
the pachas again, to be sure of the 
support of the begs, abandoned the 
helpless peasants to the cruelties 
and extortions of the nobles. The 
fountains of all prosperity, political 
and military, were thus destroyed ; 
and the social condition of the 
Bulgarians in the middle of the 
last century was little better than 
that which led to the full of the 
Bulgarian empire. The military 
institutions in Turkey fell into de- 
cay, the recruiting of boys for the 
Pages’ schools could no longer be 
carried out; the pachas assembled 
all the youths round their standards; 
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and in the Janissary corps, instead 
of the healthy, educated boys, 
brought up to be moral and reli- 
gious, a mere rabble, sunk in de- 
gradation, were enlisted, who only 
wanted to enjoy the privileges of 
the corps and opposed all progress 
with fanaticism. 

The oppressions of the nobles 
at last drove many young men 
‘to take a walk in the moun- 
tains,’ that is, to become haj- 
dutin (robbers), and the bands of 
hajduks were soon as formidable as 
in the days of Ivajlo the Robber- 
Czar. In the present revolt the 
hajduks of the Balkan, the Sredua, 
Gora, and the Rhodope mountains 
again play an important part; for 
among all South Sclavic nations, 
brigandage has become a regular 
institution, organised in accordance 
with strict laws, and endowed with 
a poetical charm by innumerable 
songs and sagas. The Klephts in 
Greece, the hajduks in Servia and 
Bosnia, the Malviventi or Uskoks on 
the frontiers of Dalmatiaand Bosnia, 
the hajdutin in Bulgaria, are all ac- 
tuated by the desire of a free life, 
and a liking for bloodshed and rob- 
bery, but they have never refused 
to play a political rdle, and to allow 
themselves to be called the cham- 
pions of liberty, even when they 
stood in the pay of rebel pachas, 
who opposed the reforms decreed in 
Constantinople ; just as the briganti 
in the Abruzzo fought for Francis 
II. of Naples and the Immaculate 
Conception. The army, which ob- 
tained the freedom of Servia was 
composed of hajduks and momci 
(robbers, who alone, or in very 
small parties, seek their prey, and 
in Bulgaria are called mnomsheta) ; 
the deliverer of Servia, Black 
George, was for many years a 
robber chief, and in the Greek re- 
volution the Klephts and Bulgarian 
hajduks formed the chief contingent. 

Only picked men, valiant and 
strong, were accepted in the hajduk 
corps. In spring all swore to be 
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faithfal to one another till death, 
and never to separate. Each one 
carried a perfect arsenal of arms 
about him, and in general their 
dress was magnificent, richly em- 
broidered or braided. Their fa. 
vourite plan was to remain in the 
neighbourhood of passes and the 
paths for sumpter mules, but some- 
times they descended into the plains, 
set fire to the villages after they had 
plundered the houses, and killed all 
the Turks they found, and often the 
Christians as well. There life was, 
and still is, full of danger and diffi. 
culty, though not without a certain 
romance. In Hungary the betzar 
robber is concealed and assisted by 
all the Magyar peasants, and is sure of 
the favour of almost every woman; 
and the same thing occurs among the 
Sclaves in the Balkan peninsula. 
On Jurdew-dan (St. George’s Day), 
which is especially sacred among 
all South Sclaves, and begins the 
summer with them, the men then 
bathe for the first time, the women 
and young girls for the only time in 
the year, using water which has 
run over a mill-wheel, and in which 
herbs are thrown, while mysterious 
charms are being recited. The 
robbers assemble in the woods, and 
on Krstov-dan, in September, they 
take leave of each other and conceal 
themselves during the winter among 
the peasants. In Servia, which 
possesses a complete history of its 
hajduks, and also in Bulgaria, girls 
were often to be met with among 
the robbers—their sisters, or still 
more frequently their paramours. 
A robber band, encamped in the 
Dibra mountains at the end of the 
last century, had even a woman as 
chief, Sirma by name, who died at 
Prilep over eighty years of age. 
Fearful were the devastations 
committed in the second half of the 
last century by the brigands in 
Danubian Bulgaria, Thrace, and 
Macedonia; yet their excesses and 
the tyranny of the nobles were 
little in comparison with the misery 
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brought upon the unhappy Bul- 
garian people by Greek officials and 
priests. When tue country was 
conquered by the Turks, the patri- 
archate of Truovo was abolished, 
and in the middle of last century 
the Greeks contrived that the patri- 
archs of Petj (Servia) and Ochrida 
(Macedonia) should likewise be done 
away with, and those districts placed 
under the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. ‘Two reasons influenced the 
Greeks in this: in the first place, out 
of the revenues of the two exarchates 
they wanted to pay the heavy debts 
of their own patriarchate, and then 
they hoped to realise their favourite 
plan of Grecianising the South 
Sclaves, and extending the Greek 
element to the Save and the Carpa- 
thians. Money had become the 
only power in the Oriental Church, 
learning and morality were no 
longer necessary for the spiritual 
career; so like hungry wolves the 
Greek priests fell upon the unhappy 
land which they regarded as their 
prey. The price of the patriarchal 
dignity had risen to 150,000 ducats ; 
and, in order to win back this sum 
with interest upon interest, the 
patriarch sold the bishoprics for 
large sums, and the bishops—some- 
times not even priests, but cooks 
and barbers—developed a fiendish 
ingenuity in inventing new taxes 
and extortions from the popes 
(priests) and believers. The con- 
demnation of two Greek ministers 
last April for simony has given a 
faint idea of the state of things that 
even now prevails in the Levant 
Church. The nations were asto- 
nished when they learnt last year 
what a heavy burden of taxation 
rested on the Bosnian rayahs; and 
yet it is not a fourth part of the 
sums which, under various pretexts, 
are extorted from the Greek Catho- 
lics by their popes. The Roman 
Catholic rayahs did not take part 
in the insurrection because they are 
not plundered to the same extent 
by their priests. The monasteries 
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were farmed out to enterprising 
Greeks, Wallachians, or Arnauts, 
and the high rent, as well as the 
enormous gains of the lessee, were 
obtained by extortion from the 
peasants. The bishops lived in 
magnificent palaces, and were not 
seldom scandalously immoral. When 
the poor peasants had no further 
means to satisfy the greed of their 
priestly shepherds, the deputies of 
the bishop came, pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication on the 
village, and took away all movable 
property. The church services then 
ceased, the children were not 
baptized, the dead buried without a 
prayer. 

Hand-in-hand with the extor- 
tions, the attempts to Grecianise 
the Bulgarians were prosecuted. 
The Sclavic liturgy was replaced 
by the Greek; the popes were 
obliged by severe beatings to learn 
as much Greek as was indispensable 
for the service, which they repeated 
without in the least understanding 
the words. The Bulgarian eccle- 
siastical writings, especially the 
translation of the Bible, the book 
of the liturgy, and other prayers, 
were burnt; only Greek schools 
were allowed, and whoever wished 
to be considered an educated per- 
son had to speak Greek, and call 
himself one of that nation, the Bul- 
garians being scarcely recognised 
as human beings. The college for 
the Greek priests is in the Phanar, 
a quarter of Constantinople which 
in 1776 was thus characterised by 
the Prussian ambassador Gaffron : 
‘Le quartier est une université de 
toutes les scélératesses, et il n’existe 
pas encore de langue assez riche 
pour donner des noms 4 toutes 
celles qui s’y commettent. Le fils 
y apprend de bonne heure a assas- 
siner si adroitement son pére pour 
quelque argent, qu’il ne saurait étre 
poursuivi. Les intrigues, les cabales, 
Vhypocrisie, la trahison, la perfidie, 
surtout l’art d’extorquer de l’argent 
de toutes mains, y sont enseignés 
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méthodiquement.” The _ secular 
Phanariots vied with the ecclesias- 
ticals in the oppression of the Bul- 
garians; bankers, merchants, and 
state officials, all had a hand in it; 
especially after the Porte, from fear 
of Russia, appointed Phanariots as 
princes in the Danubian Princi- 
palities. And this rule of the 
Greeks lasted in the Bulgarian 
Church till the year 1872! A thou- 
sand robbers were not as bad as 
one bishop. 

The Bulgarians’ cup of misery 
was full to the brim, but what made 
it overflow was the fearful reaction 
against the reforms of the Sultan. 
* Turkey, even in the middle of the 
last century, was rotten to the core, 
and seemingly ripe for her end. The 
wars with Russia and Austria had 
changed Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, and Bosnia into a wilderness. 
Thousands of Servians had emi- 
grated into Hungary, numbers of 
Bulgarians to Little Wallachia, and 
when that was again separated from 
Austria, to Hungary and Transyl- 
vauia. The state coffers were empty, 
the taxes produced very little ; the 
Janissaries, the corps of Arnauts, 
and the contingents furnished by 
the pachas, were demoralised, with- 
out discipline, and incapable of de- 
fending the empire against a small 
army. Selim III. then ascended 
the throne, and the work of re- 
organising Turkey began. It led 
to crises, such as have occurred in 
other European States by the in- 
troduciion of political and social 
reforms, and, like France in 1793, 
and Austria in 1848 and 1849, the 
empire was on the verge of destruc- 
tion ; but in Turkey the transition 
period has lasted almost a century, 
the reforms are still very far from 
being accomplished, and the danger 
of annihilation appears to many to 
be more imminent than ever. But 
if we study the state of Turkey at 
the end of last century and the 
beginning of this, if we read the 
prophecies of the statesmen of that 
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time, we may be led to a fatalistic 
belief against all probabilities in 
the vitality of this State. In 1774 
Count Kaunitz, the Austrian chan- 
cellor, proclaimed the approaching 
destruction of the Turkish empire ; 
and in 1782 Catherine IT. of Russia, 
and Joseph II. of Austria, joined in 
a plan for its partition. Austria 
was to receive Servia and Bosnia; 
Russia the Crimea, with Ochakoy ; 
and the remainder of European 
Turkey was to be erected into a 
new empire, ‘ with an English con- 
stitution,’ and the Grand Duke 
Constantine as Emperor. But the 
Austrian army was totally defeated, 
and only the Russian victories in 
Wallachia saved Austria from a 
loss of territory. In a secret para- 
graph of the Peace of Tilsit, Alex- 
ander II. and Napoleon I. divided 
Turkey between them, and on the 
very day that the Peace was signed, 
Napoleon I. instructed Marshal 
Marmont, who resided in Ragusa, 
to have the Turkish lands surveyed 
for military purposes; the reports 
of the officers sent by Marmont 
served as foundation to the maps 
of the Balkan peninsula, drawn by 
Vaudoncourt and Lapie. But in 
spite of all this, Turkey still exists. 

Everywhere at the end of the 
last century the governors rose 
against the Porte, and founded 
independent principalities, which 
scarcely in name even adhered 
to Turkey. In Scutari, Mahmud 
Bushatli; in Albania, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, Ali Pasha, of Tepeleni, 
who through French and English 
reports has obtained such a roman- 
tic renown; in St. Jean d’Acre 
Djezar Pasha reigned indepen- 
dently ; in Damascus, Abdallah, and 
Mehmed Ali, the bold Arnaut, after 
the retreat of the French from 
Egypt, founded an independent 
kingdom there. But the most im- 
portant among the governors who 
waged war against the Porte was 
Pasvanoglu, a Bosnian, who chose 
Widdin as his residence, and was 
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supported by Austria. Atthesame 
time Montenegro declared war 
against the Porte, in Servia an in- 
surrection broke out, the fanatical 
Wahabites came from the interior 
of Arabia, and for twelve years, 
from 1792 to 1804, Bulgaria, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace were a prey to 
the most dreadful devastations from 
the Krdjaliji. 

This was the most terrible scourge 
that ever visited the peninsula, the 
Krdjaliji (Kyrchali is Turkish for 
‘robbers of the waste’) being sol- 
diers, Turks, Tartars, and Arnauts, 
who, after the peace of Jassy, did 
not return to their homes, but 
formed robber bands, sometimes 
25,000 strong. They were joined 
by the Bulgarian hajdul:s, who had 
also greatly increased in numbers, 
so that the Ardjaliji in Bulgarian 
reports are generally called hajdutin, 
and by a number of Christians from 
Bosnia and Servia. The corps 
first appeared at the foot of the Des- 
poto Dagh (Rhodope mountains), 
attacked towns and villages, plun- 
dered and set them on fire, killing 
the men, children, and old people, 
but dragging off the women, young 
girls, and youths to their camp, 
where numbers of female gipsies, 
who had joined them voluntarily, 
were to be found. The most dreaded 
captains were the Bulgarians Tud- 
che, Karakoljo, and Kouda, who 
later took part in the Servian revo- 
lution, and on November 30 con- 
quered Belgrade. In Bulgarian 
songs they are still remembered for 
the misery they brought upon their 
countrymen. The forcessent against 
the Krdjaliji by the Porte were 
mostly undisciplined, mutinous 
Janissaries, who either fled at their 
first approach or joined the robbers, 
whose wildness and ferocity in- 
creased continually. No pen can 
describe the atrocities committed 
by them. Flourishing towns were 
changed into heaps of rubbish, and 
are now wretched villages, or have 
entirely disappeared. Moshopoli, 
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Arbanasi, Stanimaka, Bakovo, Pan- 
agjurichte, Koprivchtika—the two 
last towns are the centre of the 
present Bulgarian insurrection— 
Kalofer, and many others, besides 
hundreds of villages, were burned 
to the ground. Turks and Bul- 
garians at last united to defend 
themselves against the robbers, and 
by their courageous resistance ma- 
naged to save some towns. 

The protector of the Krdjaliji 
was Osman Pasvanoglu, mentioned 
already as in possession of Widdin. 
Osman’s grandfather had been a 
robber, who—as is sometimes the 
case in Bosnia—attended by turns 
the mosques and Roman Catholic 
churches ; and his father, Omar, dis- 
tinguished himself so greatly in 
the wars against Austria, that he 
was rewarded by some villages 
in the neighbourhood of Widdin; 
but Omar’s overbearing insolence 
brought him into conflict with the 
pasha of that place, and after many 
sanguinary encounters he was at 
last taken prisoner and executed. 
Young Osman fied to the Gegae 
(Arnauts in northern Albania), and 
became a famous robber; he then 
entered the service of the Pasha of 
Petj, fought against Austria, and 
was rewarded by a part of the 
estates of his father. He immediately 
collected a small army, issued a pro- 
clamation against the reforms of the 
Sultan, declared himself thedefender 
of the faith and old institutions, and 
entered intocommunication with the 
Krdjaliji, whom he persuaded to rise 
against the Porte. Ina battle with 
the Pasha of Widdin, the latter was 
defeated and Osman gained posses- 
sion of the important fortress and 
strengthened it. Mustapha Pasha, 
sent against him with 40,000 men 
in 1776, was defeated and obliged 
to fly. Pasvan increased his force 
to 80,000 men, and with frightful 
massacres conquered Nicopoli, Svish- 
tov, Rustschuk, Sophia, Nissa, and 
Kladova, threatened Belgrade and 
Wallachia, and established himself 
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quite as a sovereign, even having 
money coined for him in the Austrian 
mint. The Porte entered into nego- 
tiations with him, but as it was 
clearly his intention to win over the 
Janissaries in Constantinople, the 
negotiations were broken off, and 
Reschid, the energetic Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sent out sixty 
couriers, and ordered European and 
Asiatic troops to the Danube in the 
spring. The pashas showed great 
activity in obeying this order, Ali 
of Janina even furnishing 20,000 
men instead of the 10,000 demanded 
ofhim. At the end of 1798 Hussein 
_ Pasha, with 120,000 men and forty 

cannon, marched from Adrianople 
across the Balkan, while fifteen 
cannon-boats sailed up the Danube. 
Pasvan dismissed all his troops 
except 12,000, with whom he shut 
himself up in Widdin, which was 
strongly fortified by Polish engineers, 
provided with artillery and guarded 
by cannon-boats. The siege began 
in the middle of April, and at the 
end of October the Sultan’s army 
was obliged to retreat, decimated 
by famine, sickness, and defeats. 
Whatever had been left by the 
Krdjaliji was destroyed by the 
retreating army and the troops of 
Pasvanoglu, who occupied all the 
Bulgarian towns and penetrated to 
Adrianople. The Porte was obliged 
to appoint the bold Bosnian adven- 
turer a pasha of three tails. The 
Krdjaliji, who, since their defeat 
near Adrianople in 1796, had been 
quiet, now again took courage. 
Kara Feiz, the chief of all the 
robbers, also appeared as a defender 
of the faith and an adversary to the 
reforms, and marched to Constanti- 
nople, while at the same time a 
Krdjaliji corps threatened Shoumla, 
but was forced to retreat. In 
October 1800 a Turkish army again 
undertook to attack Widdin, but 
was totaliy defeated. Pasvan’s 
generals then crossed the Danube, 
burned numbers of Wallachian 
towns, and reached the Carpathians, 
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while in the south of the Balkan 
the Krdjaliji reigned undisturbed, 
as even Jussuf, the favourite of the 
Sultana Valide, and really Prime 
Minister, and Osman, the Beglerbeg 
of Roumelia, were bribed by them. 

But the star of Pasvan and the 
robbers was on the wane; the 
Roumelian agas, moved by envy, 
were hostile to the tyrant of Wid- 
din. In Servia the Dahiji (dis- 
missed Janissaries) were almost as 
great a scourge as the Krdjaliji in 
Thrace. With the help of the 
Christians, to whom he gave arms, 
the Pasha of Belgrade drove them 
out of the country, but they then 
entered the service of Pasvan, and, 
reinforced by a strong body of 
Krdjaliji, again invaded Servia. 
The rayahs, however, had not laid 
down their arms, and, instead of 
fighting as usual for the Sultan 
against his rebellious soldiers, they 
successfully used their arms to ob- 
tain their own independence and 
threatened Pasvan’s territory. At 
the same time his best general, 
Manaf Ibraham, submitted to the 
governor of Rustschuk, and Indche, 
the boldest of the hajduk captains, 
was shot by a boy, while plundering a 
village. In 1804 asmallcorps, butor- 
ganised in European fashion, march- 
ed from Constantinople to Roumelia 
and defeated the Krdjaliji in every 
battle, to the astonishment of the 
whole peninsula. In 1806 the 
Janissaries revolted in Constanti- 
nople, on account of the recruiting, 
and joined the Krdjaliji, but the 
power of the latter was broken 
since the Christian robber bands 
had gone to Servia to take part in 
the revolution there. The Mahome- 
dan robbers placed themselves 
under Pasvan’s’ command and 
marched against the Russians, who 
in 1806 crossed the Dniester, but 
he was defeated, and died at the be- 
ginning of 1807. Pasvan was un- 
doubtedly the most important of 
the rebel pashas, and superior to 
Ali Pasha, of Janina, in his talents 
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for war and politics, but not being 
surrounded, like Ali, by English and 
French admirers, the accounts of 
him are very defective, though 
some of his institutions, which 
exist even at present, show that he 
had a feeling of humanity. 

When he closed his eyes, Bulgaria 
was a wilderness, in which the 
blackened ruins of towns and vil- 
liages and heaps of human bones 
betrayed the ravages of man. Thou- 
sands of Bulgarians had joined the 
robber army, thousands had died of 
hunger and sickness, while great 
numbers had emigrated to Austria 
and Wallachia. But in the midst 
of this dark night of misery the 
dawn of a new national feeling had 
arisen. 

The national movement among 
the Bulgarians was at first of a 
purely literary character, and only 
later was used by Pansclavic 
agitators for political objects. In 
the middle of the last century, 
when only the ignorant peasants 
spoke Bulgarian, and everyone 
who had risen above the lowest 
classes pretended to be a Greek, 
when the language of the Church, 
the officials, and the schools was 
Greek, and the remembrance of the 
Bulgarian empire as it once existed 
had faded from the memory of the 
nation, when no Bulgarian had an 
idea that at least sixty millions of 
the inhabitants of the world were 
of the same race as himself, there 
lived in the ever-green groves of 
Mount Athos, in the Monastery of 
Chilander, a brother named Paysij, of 
Bulgarian extraction, and on that 
account despised and ridiculed by 
the Greek members of the great 
monastic republic. In 1758 the 
young Servian historian John Raich 
came to Chilander to look for docu- 
ments relating to Servian history, 
but was soon driven away by the 
rude conduct of the ignorant 
monks. On Paysij, however, the 


enthusiasm of the educated, fiery 
young Servian made an indelible 
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impression, and awakened in him 
the firm resolve to write a history 
of his nation. Some Russian books, 
Greek legends, and Bulgarian 
sagas and songs were the sources 
of his Sclaveno-Bulgarian History 
of the Bulgarian Races, Czars, and 
Saints, finished in 1762, a book of 
childish simplicity, which, after 
many alterations, was first printed 
in 1844 at Ofen (formerly in posses- 
sion of almost a monopoly for 
Cyrillic prints). It was ‘an awaken- 
ing cry’ to the Bulgarians, at first 
weak in its tones, but constantly 
rising in intensity, till the slumber- 
ing nation awoke and rolled off 
the tombstone of Greek tyranny. 
Paysij’s manuscript breathes love 
to the Bulgarian nation in every 
page, describes its past greatness 
in glowing colours, blames, though 
in gentle words, the Greek mania, 
and the deeds of violence by which 
the Grecianising of the Bulgarians 
was effected, and exhorts them to 
bring their native language once 
moreinto honour. This polemic part 
gave the manascript its power and 
influence. It was frequently re- 
written, and each time the attacks 
on the Greeks grew sharper; thus 
the Greek Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was called the ‘companion of 
Hell,’ ‘ the friend of the Devil,’ ‘a 
second Judas,’ ‘a new Arius,’ &c. 
In some educated circles the 
national enthusiasm was aroused, 
and through the sermons of Bishop 
Sofronij, of Vraca, it spread to the 
lower classes. Sofronij, who, al- 
though a Bulgarian, had obtained 
the dignity of a bishop, and al- 
though a priest could read and 
write, left memoirs at his death 
which are the only source for the 
history of the Krdjaliji, and with 
touching simplicity draw a heart- 
rending picture of the misery of 
Bulgaria. 

Thus the first spark of national 
feeling in Bulgaria was already 
kindled when the Russians, in 1810, 
occupied Danubian Bulgaria, and 
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made an attempt to fan the spark 
into a bright flame. Admiral 
Tschitschakoff, after the Peace of 
Bucharest in 1812, in which the 
Porte was forced to cede the fair 
province of Bessarabia to Russia, 
formed the plan of stirring up the 
Bulgarians and Bosnians to rebel ; 
he entered into close connections 
with the Montenegrins and Servians, 
who were ready to declare war, and 
had already given orders to the 
Russian army in Wallachia to cross 
the Danube, hoping to reach Con- 
stantinople before the news of his 
march reached Paris and Vienna, 
when the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon I. obliged him to direct 
his army northwards. A number 
of Bulgarian families, compromised 
by the conspiracy with Tschit- 
schakoff, emigrated to Bessarabia, 
where, in 1821, there were already 
38,000 Bulgarians, who, freed from 
the bondage of serfdom, were happy 
enough at first; but later, under the 
tyranny of the Russian governors, 
were often seized with a longing to 
return to their homes. 

When the Russian general, Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti, entered Bu- 
charest at the head of a band of 
Greeks, in April 1821, the Bul- 
garian robber chief, Hadji Christo 
Panka, sent messengers to him 
offering to join him with his men ; 
but Ypsilanti had already lost 
courage, and refused to receive the 
messengers, who, in returning, were 
attacked by the Turks and cut to 
pieces. When the insurrection 
afterwards broke out in Greece, 
numbers of Bulgarian /hajduks 
joined the insurgents, the whole of 
the Greek cavalry being composed 
of these robbers, to whom the fa- 
mous Marko Bozzaris belonged. 
The extraordinary successes obtain- 
ed by the Russians under General 
Diebitsch, in 1828 and 1829, and 
their march across the Balkan, were 
owing greatly to the Bulgarian 
hajduks, who hastened to their aid. 
But in the Peace of Adrianople the 
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only stipulation in favour of the 
Bulgarians was, that they should 
have the right of emigrating within 
eighteen months after the sale of 
their property. Under the direction 
of General Roth 25,000 persons 
emigrated to Bessarabia. In 1850 
this Russian province contained 
70,000 Bulgarians in 83 places. 

The war caused a great increase 
of the hajduks, but had also a strong 
influence in rousing the national 
feeling. The Bulgarian merchants 
at Bucharest, Kronstadt (Transyl- 
vania), Vienna, Moscow, Odessa, 
&c., ceased to be ashamed of their 
nationality, and to profess themselves 
Greeks ; they caused the New Tes- 
tament and other books to be trans- 
lated into Bulgarian, founded schools 
in their home after the Bell-Lan- 
caster method, and later lexicons 
and books for a higher course of 
instruction were published. This 
zeal was still further encouraged 
by the Russian savant Venelin, a 
Ruthenian from North Hungary by 
birth, who, assisted by Michail 
Pogodin, the well-known Panscla- 
vist, published a book in Moscow 
on the relationship between Bulga- 
rians and Russians. Gradually a 
Bulgarian literature arose, exagge- 
rated, crude, childish, but full of 
the fire of youth; and in 1844 the 
first Bulgarian journal appeared. 
In the course of forty years a peace- 
ful revolution had been accom- 
plished ; the schools were increased 
tenfold, the general feeling among 
the people changed, and the Bul- 
garians were ripe to begin the 
struggle against the Phanariots, and 
to bring it to a successful termina- 
tion. 

This interesting conflict lasted 
thirty years, the Bulgarians being 
encouraged to begin it by the Hatti- 
cherif of Giilhane. Few of the 
reforms promised therein were car- 
ried out, but those few mostly in 
the districts inhabited by the Bul- 
garians, as this people—the robbers 
and shepherds in the mountains 
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excepted—are in general quiet and 
peace-loving, and being more alive 
to the blessings of freedom did not 
abuse the liberty granted to them 
as much as the other nations in the 
Balkan peninsula. The Medjlis 
(provincial assemblies), established 
in 1845, whose members—Maho- 
medans and Christians—were chos- 
en by the people, have been a great 
blessing to the country, although 
the Christian members seldom have 
the courage to offer a lasting oppo- 
sition. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment were unable to prevent great 
extortions in collecting the taxes, 
and on the part of Greek bishops. 
In 1841 an insurrection broke out 
in the Macedonian districts border- 
ing on Servia among the peasants, 
driven to despair, but was quickly 
put an end to by Albanian Bashi- 
Bazouks. In May 1851 the avarice 
of the Bishop of Widdin again 
caused a revolution in the Bulgarian 
districts on the Servian frontier, but 
the insurgents were conquered, 
and a dreadful massacre ensued. 
The mitigation of their lot, ordered 
from Constantinople after the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, induced 
the Bulgarians to consider that 
their deliverance would come from 
the centre of power, and that safety 
and prosperity were only possible by 
shaking off the tyrannical yoke of 
the Greek clergy. In 1840 the 
Turkish Government, at the request 
of the population, had appointed 
the Bulgarian Dyonis Bishop of 
Widdin, but when he went to Con- 
stantinople to receive consecration 
at the hands of the Patriarch he 
was poisoned by the Phanariots. 
A priest named Neophyt Bozveli, a 
man of fiery zeal and inflexible cha- 
racter, now placed himself at the 
head of the opposition, and agitated 
more particularly among the iower 
classes by getting up a petition to 
the Sultan for the appointment 
of national bishops. A number of 
Turks recognised the justice of this 
demand, and the Divan was inclined 
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to grant it, but the intrigues of the 
Phanar defeated Neophyt’s endea- 
vours. They dragged the agitator 
and his assistant, Ilarion Stojanov 
Michajlovski, first to Prince’s Is- 
lands, and in 1849 to the Monastery 
of Chilander, on Mount Athos, in 
whose damp dungeons both were 
starved to death. The Porte 
made another attempt to improve 
the condition of the Bulgarians, by 
ordering the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople to consecrate a Bulgarian 
as bishop, but he only appointed 
him bishop in partibus, and so frus- 
trated the good intentions of the 
Turkish Government. 

The Hat Humayum, which was 
issued after the Crimean war, and 
repeated the reforms promised in 
the Hatticherif of Giilhane, was in- 
tended to put a stop to the robberies 
of the Greek Episcopacy, by decree- 
ing that the taxes hitherto levied by 
the bishops and patriarchs should 
be replaced by a fixed salary, and 
the ecclesiastical funds administered 
by a council appointed by the peo- 
ple, and composed of lay members 
and ecclesiastics ; but the Greeks 
frustrated all attempts to carry out 
this reform. To put an end to the 
dispute the Porte convoked a Na- 
tional Assembly (é0vocuréXevare, stor), 
to consist of the patriarchs, seven 
bishops, and thirty-eight deputies ; 
but the Greek bishops used force 
and persuasion to prevent the elec- 
tion of Bulgarian deputies, or re- 
fused to confirm their election, so 
that only four Bulgarians were re- 
turned, three of whom, under pro- 
test, immediately retired from the 
Assembly. The insolence of the 
Greeks knew no bounds; they de- 
nied the existence of the Bulgarian 
nation, or abused the people as 
‘rude barbarians,’ and refused at 
once to accede to any reforms. 
Roused at last to fury, the Bul- 
garians demanded not merely as 
heretofore national bishops, but an 
entire separation of the Bulgarian 
from the Greek Church, and in all 
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the Bulgarian churches the prayer 
for the Patriarch was omitted and 
one for the Sultan substituted for 
it. The ferment was so great that 
the Grand Vizier, Mehmed Kybrizli, 
by command of the Sultan, went 
himself to Bulgaria. Thousands of 
peasants surrounded him on his 
way, and made complaints of the 
Greek ecclesiastics and the Turkish 
officials. He deposed Bishop An- 
thim, of Pirot, a monster without 
equal; the Pasha of Nissa, and 
a number of other officials. The 
Patriarch Cyrill, in Constantinople, 
trembled for his position, and re- 
signed voluntarily. 

In the meantime the movement 
had attracted attention in the West. 
Two Poles, Count Zamojski and 
Prince Czartoryski, imagined, with 
the sanguineness of their nation, 
that the Bulgarians might easily be 
won over by them to a union with 
the Vatican. They disclosed their 
plans at the Tuileries and in Rome, 
and both Napoleon ITI. and Pius IX. 


were deceived by them. A great 
propaganda, supported by all the 
Polish emigrants and French con- 
suls, was set in motion ; the talented 
author Cankov, editor of the Bul- 


garia, was won over; Lazarist 
monks flocked into the country, 
and as at this time the Greek 
bishop Meletius, of Poljana, near 
Salonica, committed crime upon 
crime, and was guilty of the grossest 
immorality, it seemed for a moment 
as if the Emperor of France had 
played his cards well. The Phana- 
riots, at last thoroughly alarmed, 
recalled Meletius, appointed the 
Bulgarian Parthenij Bishop of 
Poljana, and the Patriarch gave 
some ambiguous promises of allow- 
ing the use of Bulgarian in the 
schools, and reviving the old Slo- 
venian liturgy in the churches 
purely Bulgarian; but at the same 
time, by bribery, he contrived to 
have the principal Bulgarian agi- 
tators imprisoned. In the mean- 
time the unionistic movement failed 
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completely, chiefly through the blun- 
ders of the Pope, who, on April 8, 
1861, consecrated Iguman Sokolski, 
a former robber, Archbishop of 
Bulgaria, and allowed the Polish 
Jesuits to insist on a change in the 
creed and liturgy in those Churches 
which were in union with Rome. 
Instead of winning four million 
souls, as it was hoped, only a few 
hundred Bulgarians entered the 
Romish Church. Sokolski disap- 
peared, the Lazarists were almost 
without any community, and only 
some American Methodists obtained 
a few converts at this time. But 
the bold attempt of Napoleon III. 
to gain the protectorate over Bul- 
garia, as well as Roumania and 
Servia, aroused suspicion in London 
and St. Petersburg, and both Eng- 
land and Russia supported the 
Bulgarian demands at the Golden 
Horn. 

For a moment the attention be- 
stowed on the ecclesiastical dispute 
was diverted to the disturbances in 
Servia in 1862. Shortly before, 
12,000 Tartars from the Crimea 
had emigrated to Bulgaria, and the 
peasants had been forced to part 
with their best houses and fields to 
the strangers, so that great excite- 
ment reigned throughout the pro- 
vince. A number of peasants fled 
to Widdin and Koumania; 10,000 
emigrated to the Crimea, where the 
former possessions of the Tartars 
were bestowed upon them; but the 
next year they returned again to 
their own country, for they found 
the Russian yoke far harder than 
the Turkish, and the taxes much 
higher. Since this experience the 
Bulgarian emigrations have ceased. 
In spite of the prevailing ferment 
in 1862, the Bulgarians were not 
moved to rebellion by the Servian 
agents; only the hajduks of the 
Balkan, commanded by Panajat 
Hitov, occupied the Pass of Shipka, 
but fled on all sides at, the first dis- 
charge fired by the approaching 
regular troops. Panajat, with twelve 
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hajduks, then found his way to 
Servia over the ridges of the Bal- 
kan, covered with snow in the 
depth of winter. The dreadful 
journey lasted fifty-four days, and 
the captain, in his interesting me- 
moirs, the Anabasis of a modern 
Xenophon, has described it at 
length, 

As soon as peace with Servia 
was secured, the Porte renewed its 
efforts to effect a compromise be- 
tween the two Greek Catholic na- 
tions; but the Greeks rejected all 
Bulgarian proposals in the most 
offensive manner, and the bishops 
redoubled their excesses and ex- 
tortions. In the end they were 
driven out of Pirot, Rustschuk, 
and Widdin, but at Truovo the 
metropolitan Gregorius, a man sunk 
in the lowest depths of brutal de- 
pravity, opposed the people with 
arms; and in Prilep, Veles, and 
Nevrokap the Bulgarians paid con- 
siderable sums to the Rumuni to 
relieve them of the Greek priests, 
who till then had performed the 
service in their churches. The 
Phanariots, on the other hand, 
fought against the Bulgarians by 
false denunciations, the dagger, and 
poison ; the last put an end to se- 
veral distinguished men of their 
nation—among others the brothers 
Miladinov, who made a collection 
of Bulgarian national songs. 

In 1864 the unfortunate peasants 
were subjected to fresh sufferings. 
The Porte having been persuaded 
by Polish emigrants to invite the 
Circassians into Turkey, half a mil- 
lion of them obeyed the invitation, 
and were settled partly in Asia 
Minor, partly in Bulgaria, especially 
on the Servian frontier. Most of 
those destined for the last-named 
district died on the way, but the 
remainder became a fearful scourge 
to the country. The peasants were 
again forced to build houses for the 
emigrants, and to give them their 
best fields, without any compensa- 
tion; and the Circassians, who 
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during their struggle with Russia 
were invested with such a romantic 
glamour, proved to be vile common 
robbers. Fortunately for the Bul- 
garians, about this time the little 
pashaliks were incorporated into 
larger districts of administration, 
and Midhat Pasha was appointed 
Vali (governor-general) of the 
Danubian villages. During the four 
years of his administration this 
highly educated and indefatigable 
statesman introduced the most bene- 
ficial reforms ; highways, railroads, 
telegraphs, bridges, banks, official 
buildings, and hotels were called 
into existence; the streets of the 
towns were paved and lighted, and 
Danubian Bulgaria became a part 
of Europe. Their economic posi- 
tion improved visibly, and the con- 
fidence of the Bulgarians increased 
so greatly that the Greeks recog- 
nised the necessity of a compro- 
mise. They offered in 1866 to con- 
stitute the Trans-Balkan (northern) 
exarchate into an independent eccle- 
siastical district, but the Bulga- 
rians would not abandon their 
countrymen in Thrace and Mace- 
donia, and rejected the proposal. 
The disorders in Crete, the dis- 
turbances in Roumania, and the 
war in Germany, again kindled the 
hopes of the rayahs; the ‘ Bulga- 
rian Committee’ in Bucharest col- 
lected a Bulgarian legion, which, 
however, was soon obliged to dis- 
perse on the arrival of Prince Carol. 
The next year two little bands, 
under the command of the above- 
mentioned hajduk Panajot, and 
Philip Totjov, one of the leaders of 
the present insurrection, crossed 
the Danube, but were defeated before 
they reached the Balkan, and fled 
to Servia. The following winter 
(1868) Prince Michael of Servia 
was preparing for war against the 
Porte, and formed a Bulgarian 
legion, which, however, consisted 
principally of Montenegrins and 
Herzegovinians. After the murder 
of the Prince on May 29, 1869, the 
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legion dispersed; 150 men, how- 
ever, again assembled in Bucharest, 
and, led by Hadchi Dimitar and Ste- 
phan Karadja, crossed the Danube 
near Svishtov, but were surprised 
in the woody ravines by Grahovo 
and every one of them killed. From 
that time down to May of this year 
complete tranquillity had reigned 
in Bulgaria. 

The loyalty shown by the Bul- 
garians on the one hand, and the 
obstinate insurrection in Crete, with 
the assistance given to it by all the 
Greeks, on the other, made the Divan 
at last resolve to put an end to the 
ecclesiastical rule of the Greeks over 
the Bulgarians. Fuad Pasha advised 
it-in his testament, and Ali Pasha 
laid two proposals for a compromise 
before the Patriarch, which were 
rejected as ‘anti-canonical, anti- 
dogmatic, and anti-evangelical.’ 
The Patriarch wanted to convoke a 
council; the Churches of Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Cyprus, and Greece, 
upheld him in this desire, but the 


Bulgarian bishops protested against 
it, the metropolitan of Belgrade 
decided in favour of the Bulgarians, 
and the Holy Synod of Russia gave 


only an evasive answer. Ali Pasha 
caused three new proposals to be 
drawn up, but they were also re- 
jected by the Patriarch Gregorius. 
On the evening of February 28, 
1870, the Grand Vizier sent for 
the Greek and Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives of the Church, and read 
them a firman of the Sultan, dated 
Silhidche 8, 1286 (February 27, 
1870), commanding the erection of 
a Bulgarian exarchate to embrace 
exarchates of Rustschuk, Silistria, 
Shoumla, Truovo, Sophia, Lovech, 
Vraca, Widdin, Nissa, Pirot, Sa- 
mokov, Késtendil, and Veles; the 
eparchy of Sliven, with the excep- 
tion of Varna, Anchialos, Mesem- 
bria, and the Greek villages on the 
coast ; the eparchy of Sozopoli, ex- 
cept the district on the coast; and 
the eparchy of Philippopoli, con- 
sisting of that town, Stanimaka, 
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and nine villages. The remaining 
eparchies were likewise to be incor- 
porated into the Bulgarian Church 
if two-thirds of the Christians living 
in them desired the union. The 
execution of this reform quickly 
followed; on February 16, 1872, 
the first Bulgarian exarch, Anthim, 
was appointed, and his journey 
from Widdin to Constantinople re- 
sembled a triumphant procession. 
In the capital the Grand Vizier 
gave him the berat, or ratification 
of his election by the Sultan, and 
he was received by the monarch 
and presented with two orders. 
Numerous deputationsand addresses 
were sent by the Bulgarians to 
Constantinople, but the Greeks were 
only still more infuriated at this 
fresh triumph of their enemies, and 
on September 17, 1872, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople laid the 
whole of Bulgaria, priests and laity, 
under the ban. 

The bold act of Ali Pasha has had 
important political consequences. 
The Greeks conceived a bitter hatred 
against the Sclaves, especially the 
Russians, and have not yet become 
reconciled to the latter; General 
Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador 
at Constantinople, has been endea- 
vouring, since the beginning of the 
present year, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the two Churches, but 
without success ; while, on the other 
hand, the majority of Bulgarians 
have not forgotten how much they 
owe to the Turkish Government. 
For seven years the so-called ‘ Bul- 
garian Committee’ in Bucharest, that 
is formed of some emigrants and 
merchants from Bulgaria—Rou- 
manians, Servians, and Russians— 
assisted by the Moscow Pansclavic 
committee, has been endeavouring 
in vain to excite an insurrection in 
Bulgaria. Last year a number of 
Russian agents travelled through 
the country, but everywhere the 
people turned a deaf ear to their 
persuasions and promises. Even 
revolutionary emigrants do not 
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desire an entire separation from 
Turkey ; a proclamation published 
last May by the ‘Secret Bulgarian 
Central Committee’ only demanded 
that the Sultan should assume the 
title of ‘Czar of the Bulgarians,’ 
and grant the country a large 
measure of autonomy. That is 
certainly an impossible demand, as 
the 90,000 square miles which the 
Bulgarians lay claim to as_ their 
territory is inhabited by many 
other races. The autonomy would 
only lead to a civil war and a mas- 
sacre on all sides. In May an in- 
surrection broke out in the Balkan 
and the Sredna Gora, but all 
authentic information is wanting as 
to its causes and extent. Only so 
much appears certaip, that the 
population remained passive, and 
only hajduk bands, and others who 
make of revolutions a profession, 
took part in the encounters. 

The land inhabited by the Bul- 
garians is bounded on the north by 
the Danube, from Widdin to where 
it falls into the Black Sea. In the 
west the limits of the language 
overstep the Servian frontiers, and 
in the Principality are several Bul- 
garian districts the number of whose 
inhabitants is unknown; the boun- 
dary line then follows the course of 
the Morava to the Kara Dagh, runs 
along the ridge of the Shar moun- 
tains to the lakes of Ochrida and 
Prespa, and, in many windings, to 
the chain of the Despoto Dagh and 
Salonica. The frontier afterwards 
lies on the southern slope of the 
Despoto Dagh, over Kyrkilissa to 
the Black Sea. Besides this terri- 
tory there are a number of Bulgarian 
villages, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. Their 
peculiar country is inhabited by 
twelve other races: Greeks, mostly 
in the towns on the coast; Rumuni 
(Romanised Thracians), 200,000 in 
number, in the Pindus, added to 
which numbers of Rumunian shep- 
herds spend the summer in the 
Balkan and the winter on the 
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Aigean Sea; Arnanuts, Turks, 
Tartars (50,000), Circassians 
(150,000), gipsies, Armenians and 
Spanish Jews in most of the towns, 
Servians on the river Timok and at 
Nissa, Russians (Iippowani, or Old 
Believers), near the mouth of the 
Danube, and Germans (600) at 
Tulcha. The number of Bulgarians 
is reckoned variously at from two 
to seven millions; four to five 
millions is probably the more correct 
number. This, of course, comprises 
the 100,000 Bulgarians in Russian 
Bessarabia, 50,000 in Roumanian 
Bessarabia, 100,000 in other parts 
of Roumania, 26,000 in Austria, 
and an unknown number in Servia. 
About 6co,oco Bulgarians are Ma- 
homedans, called Pomaci, i.e. assist- 
ants, but few of them understand 
Turkish ; 34,000 are Roman Ca- 
tholics, and 8,000 Pauliciani. 

Tbe Bulgarians are distinguished 
from all other Sclaves by their love 
of work and of peace. As they not 
only follow agricultural pursuits, 
but have also manufactories, there 
is a degree of comparative wealth 
among them ; and as those who have 
something to lose show little liking 
for revolutions, they are wrongly 
esteemed cowardly by the Servians 
and Russians. In Danubian Bul- 
garia and Thrace whole towns are in- 
habited by artisans—cloth makers, 
manufacturers of otto of roses, 
tanners, smiths, architects, &c. 
As gardeners the Bulgarians are 
famous throughout the Kast, and as 
excellent field labourers many thou- 
sands emigrate yearly in summer to 
Servia, Roumania, and even to 
Constantinople. The merchants 
are many of them rich, but have 
not much spirit of enterprise and 
speculation ; they live principally 
in Svishtov, Philippopoli, Veles and 
Constantinople, Bucharest, Odessa, 
Moscow, Pesth, and Vienna. The 
proprietors of the khans or inns 
throughout the peninsula are most 
of them Bulgarians. This nation 
has a great talent for forming asso- 
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ciations, and are very different from 
the Turks in their liveliness and 
quick understanding. They are 
also distinguished for their tem- 
perance and strict morality; the 
marriages are in general happy, and 
blessed with a numerous progeny ; 
infidelity and divorces are almost 
unknown among them. The Bul- 
garians living to the south of the 
Balkan are distinguished from those 
in the north by the Greek accent of 
their language; and with them it is 
rare to find the custom common in 
the Balkan districts, and recalling 
their Tartaric origin, of living in 
common with their horses, and of 
shaving their heads, all except a 
long tuft of hair. 

Agriculture, except in some few 
districts, is still in its infancy, the 
model farms established by Midhat 
Pasha exercising but little influence ; 
the manuring of the ground is still 
unpractised, and the greater part of 
the fertile land serves as pasture. 
The wheat and maize are excellent, 
and exported in large quantities ; 
and probably the Thracian plain has 
not its equal in the world for fer- 
tility. The cultivation of the grape 
finds an obstacle in the dislike of 
the Turk to all alcoholic drinks ; the 
wine now made is very harsh, but 
might, by proper treatment, be 
made fit to export. The immense 
riches of the woods, and the mineral 
treasures of the Balkan, have 
hitherto remained untouched, but 
may later render the country one of 
the richest in the world. The 
greater part of the present revenue 
is derived from the breeding of 
horses, cattle, and, above all, sheep. 
Trade progresses slowly, but the 
importation of British goods is 
considerable ; at the fair of Eski- 
Dschumaj alone, English cotton and 
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woollen goods are sold to the amount 
of twelve million piasters. The 
imports might be still greater if the 
English exporters would study the 
peculiar wants of the Bulgarians to a 
greater extent. They almost exclu- 
sively buy light and cheap materials, 
asthe great mass of consumers is only 
moderately well off, the number of 
rich people extremely small. 

The intellectual progress of the 
people since they have been freed 
from the yoke of the Phanariots is 
surprising; the schools have been 
improved and increased, and a 
marked feature is the large number 
of girls’ schools. The Turkish 
authorities do not put the smallest 
obstacle in the way of this develop- 
ment. In most of the towns 
women’s associations and reading 
societies exist. The Bulgarian 
literature shows at present about 
800 books, most of them transla- 
tions, though there is some good 
original work to be found, and four- 
teen newspapers, four of which 
appear in Constantinople (one, the 
Istoch no Vreme, being edited by an 
Englishman). In Rustschuk, Ad- 
rianople, and Salonica the Turkish 
Government publishes an official 
paper in the Bulgarian language. 

The development of the Bulga- 
rian nation is still in its infancy, 
and a most dangerous crisis is imme- 
diately before it. Unprincipled 
agitators may succeed in diverting 
the people from peaceful labour, to 
endeavour to establish an empire; 
and by the oppression of other 
nationalities, and repeated revolu- 
tions, they may possibly be made 
ready to be swallowed up by the 
Russian boa constrictor. But if 


they escape this peril they are cer- 
tain of a prosperous future. 
Vienna, 
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THE RINGS OF SATURN. 
(RECENT DISCOVERIES.) 


By RicHarp 


HEringsof Saturn, alwaysamong 
the most interesting objects of 
astronomical research, have recently 
been subjected to close scrutiny un- 
der high telescopic powers by Mr. 
Trouvelot, of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, U.S. The results 
which he has obtained afford very 
significant evidence respecting these 
strange appendages, and even throw 
some degree of light on the subject 
of cosmical evolution. The present 
time, when Saturn is the ruling 
planet of the night, seems favourable 
for giving a brief account of recent 
speculations respecting the Satur- 
nian ring-system, especially as the 
observationsof Mr. Trouvelotappear 
to remove all doubt as to the true 
nature of the rings, if indeed any 
doubt could reasonably be enter- 
tained after the investigations made 
by European and American astrono- 
mers when the dark inner ring had 
but recently been discovered. 

It may be well to give a brief 
account of the progress of observa- 
tion from the time when the rings 
were first discovered. 

In passing, I may remark that 
the failure of Galileo to ascertain 
the real shape of these appendages 
has always seemed to me to afford 
striking evidence of the importance 
of careful reasoning upon all obser- 
vations whose actual significance 
is not at once apparent. If Galileo 
had been thus careful to analyse his 
observations of Saturn, he could 
not have failed to ascertain their 
real meaning. He had seen the 
planet apparently attended by two 
large satellites, one on either side, 
‘as though supporting the aged 
Saturn upon his slow course around 
the sun,’ Night after night he had 
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seen these attendants, always simi- 
larly placed, one on either side of 
the planet, and at equal distances 
from it. Then in 1612 he had 
again examined the planet, and lo, 
the attendants had vanished, ‘as 
though Saturn had been at his old 
tricks, and had devoured his chil- 
dren.’ Butafter a while the attend- 
ant orbs had reappeared in their 
former positions, had seemed slowly 
to grow larger, until at length they 
had presented the appearance of 
two pairs of mighty arms encom- 
passing the planet. If Galileo had 
reasoned upon these changes of 
appearance, he could not have 
failed, as it seems to me, to inter- 
pret their true meaning. The 
three forms under which the rings 
had been seen by him sufficed to 
indicate the true shape of the ap- 
pendage. Because Saturn was seen 
with two attendants of apparently 
equal size and always equidistant 
from him, it was certain that there 
must be some appendage surround. 
ing him, and extending to that dis- 
tance from his globe. Because this 
appendage disappeared, it was cer- 
tain that it must be thin and flat. 
Because it appeared at another time 
with a dark space between the 
arms and the planet, it was certain 
that the appendage is separated by 
a wide gap from the body of the 
planet. So that Galileo might 
have concluded—not doubtfully, 
but with assured confidence—that 
the appendage is a thin flat ring 
nowhere attached to the planet, or, 
as Huyghens said some forty years 
later, Saturn ‘ annulo cingitur tenwi, 
plano, nusquam coherente.’ Whether 
such reasoning would have been 
accepted by the contemporaries of 








Galileo may be doubtful. The 
generality of men are not content 
with reasoning which is logically 
sound, but require evidence which 
they can easily understand. Very 
likely Huyghens’ proof from direct 
observation, though in reality not 
a whit more complete and far 
rougher, would have been regarded 
as the first trne proof of the exist- 
ence of Saturn’s ring, just as 
Sir W. Herschel’s observation of 
one star actually moving round 
another was regarded as the first 
true proof of the physical associa- 
tion of certain stars, a fact which 
Michell had proved as completely 
and far more neatly half a century 
earlier, by a method, however, which 
was ‘caviare to the general.’ 
However, as matters chanced, the 
scientific world was not called upon 
to decide between the merits of a 
discovery made by direct observa- 
tion and one effected by means of 
abstract reasoning. It was not until 
Saturn had been examined with 
much higher telescopic power than 
Galileo could employ, that the ap- 
pendage which had so perplexed 
the Florentine astronomer was seen 
to be a thin flat ring, nowhere 
touching the planet, and consider- 
ably inclined to the plane in which 
Saturn travels. We cannot won- 
der that the discovery was regarded 
as a most interesting one. Astro- 
nomers had heretofore had to deal 
with solid masses, either known to 
be spheroidal, like the earth, the 
sun, the moon, Jupiter, and Venus, 
or presumed to be so, like the stars. 
The comets might be judged to be 
vaporous masses of various forms ; 
but even these were supposed to 
surround or to attend upon globe- 
shaped nuclear masses. Here, how- 
ever, in the case of Saturn’s ring, 
was a quoit-shaped body travelling 
around the sun in continual attend- 
ance upon Saturn, whose motions, 
no matter how they varied in velo- 
city or direction, were so closely 
followed by this strange attendant 
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that the planet remained always 
centrally poised within the span 
of the ring-girdle. To appreciate 
the interest with which this strange 
phenomenon was regarded, we must 
remember that as yet the law of 
gravity had not been recognised. 
Huyghens discovered the ring (or 
rather perceived its nature) in 
1659, but it was not till 1666 that 
Newton first entertained the idea 
that the moon is retained in its orbit 
about the earth by the attractive 
energy which causes unsupported 
bodies to fall earthwards; and he 
was unable to demonstrate the law 
of gravity before 1684. Now, ina 
general sense, we can readily under- 
stand in these days how a ring 
around a planet continues to travel 
along with the planet despite all 
changes of velocity or direction of 
motion. For the law of gravity 
teaches that the same causes which 
tend to change the direction and 
velocity of the planet’s motion tend 
in precisely the same degree to 
change the direction and velocity 
of the ring’s motion. But when 
Hnuyghens made his discovery it 
must have appeared a most mys- 
terious circumstance that a ring 
and planet should be thus con- 
stantly associated — that during 
thousands of years nocollision should 
have occurred whereby the rela- 
tively delicate structure of the ring 
had been destroyed. 

Only six years later a discovery 
was made by two English observers, 
William and Thomas Ball, which 
enhanced the mystery. Observing 
the northern face of the ring, which 
was at that time turned earthwards, 
they perceived a black stripe of con- 
siderable breadth dividing the ring 
into two concentric portions. The 
discovery did not attract so much 
attention as it deserved, insomuch 
that when Cassini, ten years later, 
announced the discovery of a cor- 
responding dark division on the 
southern surface, none recalled the 
observation made by the brothers 
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Ball. Cassini expressed the opinion 
that the ring is really divided into 
two, not merely marked by a dark 
stripe on its southern face. This 
conclusion would, of course, have 
been an assured one, had the pre- 
vious observation of a dark division 
on the northern face been remem- 
bered. With the knowledge which 
we now possess, indeed, the dark- 
ness of the seeming stripe would be 
sufficient evidence that there must 
be a real division there between 
the rings; for we know that no 
mere darkness of the ring’s sub- 
stance could account for the appa- 
rent darkness of the stripe. It has 
been well remarked by Professor 
Tyndall, that if the moon’s whole 
surface could be covered with black 
velvet she would yet appear white 
when seen on the dark background 
ofthe sky. And it may be doubted 
whether a circular strip of black 
velvet 2,000 miles wide, placed 
where we see the dark division 
between the rings, would appear 
nearly so dark as that division. 
As we could only admit the possi- 
bility of some substance resembling 
our darker rocks occupying this 
position (for we know of nothing 
to justify the supposition that a 
substance as dark as lampblack or 
black velvet could be there), we 
are manifestly precluded from sup- 
posing that the dark space is other 
than a division between two dis- 
tinct rings. 

Yet Sir W. Herschel, in examin- 
ing the rings ‘of Saturn with his 
powerful telescopes, for a long time 
favoured the theory that there is no 
real division. He called it the 
‘broad black mark,’ and argued 
that it can neither indicate the ex- 
istence of a zone of hills upon the 
ring, nor of a vast cavernous 
groove, for in either case it would 
present changes of appearance (ac- 
cording to the ring’s changes of 
position) such as he was unable to 
detect. It was not until the year 
1790, eleven years after his obser- 
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vations had commenced, that, per- 
ceiving a corresponding broad black 
mark upon the ring’s southern 
face, Herschel expressed a ‘sus- 
picion’ that the ring is divided into 
two concentric portions by a cir- 
cular gap nearly 2,000 miles in 
width. He expressed at the same 
time, very strongly, his belief that 
this division was the only one in 
Saturn’s ring-system. 

A special interest attached at 
that time to the question whether 
the ring is divided or not, for La- 
place had then recently published 
the results of his mathematical in- 
quiry into the movements of such a 
ring as Saturn’s, and, having proved 
that a single solid ring of such 
enormous width could not continue 
to move around the planet, had ex- 
pressed .the opinion that Saturn’s 
ring consists in reality of many 
concentric rings, each turning, with 
its own proper rotation rate, around 
the central planet. It is singular 
that Herschel, who, though not 
versed in the methods of the higher 
mathematics, had considerable na- 
tive power as a mathematician, was 
unable to perceive the force of La- 
place’s reasoning. Indeed, this isone 
of those cases where clearness of per- 
ception rather than profundity of 
mathematical insight was required. 
Laplace’s equations of motion did 
not express all the relations in- 
volved, nor was it possible to judge 
from the results he deduced how 
far the stability of the Saturnian 
rings depended on the real structure 
of these appendages. One who was 
well acquainted with mechanical 
matters, and sufficiently versed in 
mathematics to understand how to 
estimate generally the forces acting 
upon the ring-system, could have 
perceived as readily the general con- 
ditions of the problem as the most 
profound mathematician. One may 
compare the case to the problem of 
determining whether the action of 
the moon in causing the tidal wave 
modifies in any manner the earth’s 
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motion of rotation. We know that 
as a mathematical question this is a 
very difficult one. The Astronomer 
Royal, for example, not long ago 
dealt with it analytically, and de- 
duced the conclusion that there is 
no effect on the earth’s rotation, 
presently, however, discovering by 
a lucky chance a term in the result 
which indicates an effect of that 
kind. But if we look at the matter 
in its mechanical aspect, we per- 
ceive at once, without any profound 
mathematical research, that the re- 
tardation so hard to detect mathe- 
matically must necessarily take 
place. As Sir E. Beckett says in 
his masterly work, Astronomy with- 
" out Mathematics, ‘ the conclusion is 
as evident without mathematics as 
with them, when once it has been 
suggested.’ So when we consider 
the case of a wide flat ring sur- 
rounding a mighty planet like 
Saturn, we perceive that nothing 
could possibly save such a ring 
from destruction if it were really 
one solid structure. 

To recognise this the more clearly, 
let us first notice the dimensions of 
the planet and rings. 

We have in Saturn a globe about 
70,000 miles in mean diameter, an 
equatorial diameter being about 
73,000 miles, the polar diameter 
about 66,000 miles. The attractive 
force of this mighty mass upon 
bodies placed on its surface is equal 
to about one-fifth more than ter- 
restrial gravity if the body is near 
the pole of Saturn, and is almost 
exactly the same as terrestrial 
gravity if the body is at the planet’s 
equator. Its action on the matter 
of the ring is, of course, very much 
less, because of the increased dis- 
tance, but still a force is exerted on 
every part of the ring which is com- 
parable with the familiar force of 
terrestrial gravity. The outer edge 
of the outer ring lies about 83,500 
miles from the planet’s centre, the 
inner edge of the inner ring (I 
speak throughont of the ring-system 
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as known to Sir W. Herschel and 
Laplace) about 54,500 miles from 
the centre, the breadth of the sys- 
tem of bright rings being about 
29,000 miles; between the planet’s 
equator and the inner edge of the 
innermost bright ring there inter- 
venes a space of about 20,000 miles, 
Roughly speaking, it may be said 
that the attraction of the planet on 
the substance of the ring’s inner 
edge is less than gravity at Saturn’s 
equator (or, which is almost exactly 
the same thing, is less than terres- 
trial gravity) in about the propor- 
tion of 9 to 20; or, still more 
roughly, the inner edge of Saturn’s 
inner bright ring is drawn inwards 
by about half the force of gravity 
at the earth’s surface. The outer 
edge is drawn towards Saturn by a 
force less than terrestrial gravity 
in the proportion of about 3 to 16 
—say roughly that the force thus 
exerted by Saturn on the matter of 
the outer edge of the ring-system is 
equivalent to about one-fifth of the 
force of gravity at the earth’s 
surface. 

It is clear, first, that if the ring- 
system .did not rotate, the forces 
thus acting on the material of the 
rings would immediately break 
them into fragments, and, dragging 
these down to the planet’s equator, 
would leave them scattered in heaps 
upon that portion of Saturn’s sur- 
face. The ring would in fact be in 
that case like a mighty arch, each 
portion of which would be drawn 
towards Saturn’s centre by its own 
weight. This weight would be 
enormous if Bessel’s estimate of 
the mass of the ring-system be cor- 
rect. He made the mass of the 
ring rather greater than the mass 
of the earth—an estimate which I 
believe to be greatly in excess of 
the truth. Probably the rings do 
not amount in mass to more than a 
fourth part of the earth’s mass. 
But even that is enormous, and, 
subjected as is the material of the 
rings to forces varying from one- 
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half to a fifth of terrestrial gravity, 
the strains and pressures upon the 
various parts of the system would 
exceed thousands of times those 
which even the strongest material 
built up into their shape could 
resist. The system would no more 
be able to resist such strains and 
pressures than an arch of iron 
spanning the Atlantic would be 
able to sustain its own weight 
against the earth’s attraction. 

It would be necessary then that 
the ring-system shouldrotate around 
the planet. But it is clear that 
the proper rate of rotation for the 
outer portion would be very dif- 
ferent from the rate suited for the 
inner portion. In order that the 
inner portion should travel around 
Saturn entirely relieved of its 
weight, it should complete a revolu- 
tion in about seven hours twenty- 
three minutes. The outer portion, 
however, should revolve in about 
thirteen hours fifty-eight minutes, 
or nearly fourteen hours. Thus 
the inner part should rotate in 
little more than half the time re- 
quired by the outer part. The 
result would necessarily be that the 
ring-system would be affected by 
tremendous strains, which it would 
be quite unable to resist. The ex- 
istence of the great division would 
manifestly go far to diminish the 
strains. It is easily shown that 
the rate of turning where the di- 
vision is, would be once in about 
eleven hours and twenty-five mi- 
nutes, not differing greatly from the 
mean between the rotation-periods 
for the outside and for the inside 
edges of the system. Even then, 
however, the strains would be hun- 
dreds of times greater than the 
material of the ring could resist. 
A mass comparable in weight to 
our earth compelled to rotate in 
(say) nine hours when it ought to 
rotate in eleven or in seven, would 
be subjected to strains exceeding 
many times the resistances which 
the cohesive power of its substance 
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could afford. That would be the 
condition of the inner ring. And 
in like manner the outer ring, if it 
rotated in about twelve hours and 
three-quarters, would have its outer 
portions rotating too fast and its 
inner portions too slowly, because 
their proper periods would be four- 
teen hours and eleven hours and a 
half respectively. Nothing but the 
division of the ring into a number 
of narrow hoops could possibl 
save it from destruction Reon 
the internal strains and pressures to 
which its material would be sub- 
jected. 

Even this complicated arrange- 
ment, however, would not save the 
ring-system. If we suppose a fine 
hoop to turn around a central at- 
tracting body as the rings of 
Saturn rotate around the planet, it 
may be shown that unless the hoop 
is so weighted that its centre of 
gravity is far from the planet, there 
will be no stability in the resulting 
motions ; the hoop will before long 
be made to rotate eccentrically, and 
eventually be brought into destruc- 
tive collision with the central 
planet. 

It was here that Laplace left the 
problem. Nothing could have been 
more unsatisfactory than his result, 
though it was accepted for nearly 
half a century unquestioned. He 
had shown that a weighted fine 
hoop may possibly turn around a 
central attracting mass without 
destructive changes of position, but 
he had not proved more than the 
bare possibility of this, while no- 
thing in the appearance of Saturn’s 
rings suggests that any such ar- 
rangement exists. Again, manifestly 
amultitudeof narrow hoops, so com- 
bined as to form a broad flat system 
of rings, would be constantly in 
collision inter se. And then each 
one of them would be subjected to 
destructive strains. For though a 
fine uniform hoop set rotating at a 
proper rate around an attracting 
mass at its centre would be freed 
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from all strains, the case is very 
different with a hoop so weighted 
as to have its centre of gravity 
greatly displaced. Laplace had 
saved the theoretical stability of 
the motions of a fine ring at the 
expense of the ring’s power of 
resisting the strains to which it 
would be exposed. It seems in- 
credible that such a result (¢x- 
pressed, too, very doubtingly by 
the distinguished mathematician 
who had obtained it) should have 
been accepted so long almost with- 
out question. There is nothing in 
nature in the remotest degree re- 
sembling the arrangement imagined 
_ by Laplace, which indeed appears 
on d priori grounds impossible. It 
was not claimed for it that it re- 
moved the original difficulties of 
the problem, while it introduced 
others fully as serious. So strong, 
however, is authority in the scien- 
tific world that none ventured to 
express any doubts except Sir W. 
Herschel, who simply denied that 
the tworings were divided into many, 
as Laplace’s theory required. As 
time went on and the signs of many 
divisions were at times recognised, 
it was supposed that Laplace’s 
reasoning had been justified, and, 
despite the utter impossibility of 
the arrangement he had suggested, 
that arrangement was ordinarily 
described as probably existing. 

At length, however, a discovery 
was made which caused the whole 
question to be reopened. 

On November 10, 1850, W. 
Bond, observing the planet with the 
telescope of the Harvard Observa- 
tory, perceived within the inner 
bright ring a feeble illumination 
which he was at a loss to under- 
stand. On the next night the faint 
light was betterseen. On the r5th, 
Tuttle, who was observing with 
Bond, suggested the idea that the 
light within the inner bright ring 
was due to a dusky ring inside 
the system of bright rings. On 
November 25, Mr. Dawes in 
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England perceived this dusky ring, 
and announced the discovery before 
the news had reached England that 
Bond had already seen the dark 
ring. The credit of the discovery 
is usually shared between Bond and 
Dawes, though the usual rule in 
such matters would assign the dis- 
covery to Bondalone. It was found 
that the dark ring had already been 
seen at Rome so far back as 1828, 
and again by Galle at Berlin in 
May 1838. The Roman observa- 
tions were not satisfactory. Those 
by Galle, however, were sufficient 
to have established the fact of the 
ring’s existence ; indeed, in 1839 
Galle measured the dark ring. But 
very little attention was attracted 
to this interesting discovery, inso- 
much that when Bond and Dawes 
announced their observation of the 
dark ring in 1850, the news was 
received by astronomers with all 
the interest attaching to the detec. 
tion of before unnoted phenomena. 

It may be well to notice under 
what conditions the dark ring was 
detected in 1850. In September 
1848 the ring had been turned 
edgewise towards the sun, and as 
rather more thau seven years are 
occupied in the apparent gradual 
opening out of the ring from that 
edge view to its most open appear- 
ance (when the outline of the ring- 
system is an ellipse whose lesser 
axis is nearly equal to half the 
greater), it will be seen that in 
November 1850 the rings were but 
slightly opened. Thus the recog- 
nition of the dark ring within the 
bright system was made under 
unfavourable conditions. For 
four preceding years—that is, from 
the year 1846—the rings had been 
as little or less opened ; and again for 
several years preceding 1846, though 
the rings had been more open, the 
planet had been unfavourably placed 
for observation in northern latitudes, 
crossing the meridian at low alti- 
tudes. Still, in 1838 and 1839, 
when the rings were most open, 
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although the planet was never seen 
under favourable conditions, the 
opening of the rings, then nearly 
at its greatest, made the recognition 
of the dark ring possible; and 
we have seen that Galle then made 
the discovery. When Bond redis- 
covered the dark ring, everything 
promised that before long the ap- 
pendage would be visible with 
telescopes far inferior in power to 
the great Harvard refractor. Year 
after year the planet was becoming 
more favourably placed for obser- 
vation, while all the time the rings 
were opening out. Accordingly it 
need not surprise us to learn that 
in 1853 the dark ring was seen with 
a telescope less than three inches and 
a half inaperture. Evensoearly as 
1851, Mr. Hartnup, observing the 
planet with a telescope eight inches 
and a half in aperture, found that 
‘the dark ring could not be over- 
looked for an instant.’ 

But while this increase in the 
distinctness of the dark ring was 
to be expected, from the mere fact 
that the ring was discovered under 
relatively unfavourable conditions, 
yet the fact that Saturn was thus 
found to have an appendage of a 
remarkable character, perfectly ob- 
vious even with moderate telescopic 
power, was manifestly most sur- 
prising. The planet had been studied 
for nearly two centuries with tele- 
scopes exceeding in power those 
with which the dark ring was now 
perceived. Some among these 
telescopes were not only of great 
power, but employed by observers 
of the utmost skill. The elder 
Herschel had for a quarter of a 
century studied Saturn with his 
great reflectors eighteen inches in 
aperture, and had at times turned 
on the planet his monstrous (though 
not mighty) four-feet mirror. 
Schréter had examined the dark 
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space within tke inner bright ring 
for the special purpose of determin. 
ing whether the ring-system is really 
disconnected from the globe. He 
had used a mirror nineteen inches 
in aperture, and he had observed 
that the dark space seen on either 
side of Saturn inside the ring-sys- 
tem not only appeared dark, but 
actually darker than the surround. 
ing sky. This was presumably 
(though not quite certhinly) an 
effect of contrast only, the dark 
space being bounded all round by 
bright surfaces. if real, the phe- 
nomenon signified that whereas the 
space outside the ring, where the 
satellites of the planet travel, was oc- 
cupied by some sort of cosmical dust, 
the space within the ring-system 
was, as it were, swept and garnished, 
as though all the scattered matter 
which might otherwise have occu- 
pied that region had been either 
attracted to the body of the planet 
or to the rings.! But manifestly 
the observation was entirely incon- 
sistent with the supposition that 
there existed in Schroter’s time a 
dark or dusky ring within the 
bright system. Again, the elder 
Struve made the most careful 
measurement of the whole of the 
ring-system in 1826, when the 
system was as well placed for obser- 
vation as in 1856 (or, in other words, 
as well placed as it can possibly 
be) ; but though he used a telescope 
nine inches and a half in aperture, 
and though his attention was spe- 
cially attracted to the inner edge of 
the inner bright ring (which seemed 
to him indistinct), he did not detect 
the dark ring. Yet we have seen 
that in 1851, under much less fa- 
vourable conditions, a less practised 
observer, using a telescope of less 
aperture, found that the dark ring 
could not be overlooked for an 
instant. It is manifest that all 


' The same peculiarity has been noticed since the discovery of the dark ring, the space 
within that ring being observed by Coolidge and G. Bond at Harvard in 1856 to be 


apparently darker than the surrounding sky. 
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these considerations point to the 
conclusion that the dark ring is a 
new formation, or, at the least, that 
it has changed notably in condition 
during the present century. 

I have hitherto only consi- 
dered the appearance of the dusky 
ring as seen on either side of the 
planet’s globe within the bright 
rings. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of the appendage remains still 
to be mentioned—the fact, namely, 
that the bright body of the planet 
can be seen through this dusky ring. 
Where the dark ring crosses the 
planet, it appears as a rather dark 
belt which might readily be mistaken 
for a belt upon the planet’s surface ; 
for the outline of the planet can be 
seen through the ring as through a 
film of smoke or a crape veil. 

Now it is worthy of notice that 
whereas the dark ring was not de- 
tected outside the planet’s body 
until 1838, nor generally recognised 
by astronomers until 1850, the dark 
belt across the planet, really caused 


by the dusky ring, was observed 


more than a century earlier. In 
1715 the younger Cassini saw it, 
and perceived that it was not curved 
enough for a belt really belonging 
to the planet. Hadley again ob- 
served that the belt attended the 
ring as this opened out and closed, 
or, in other words, that the dark 
belt belonged to the ring, not to the 
body of the planet. And in many 
pictures of Saturn’s system a dark 
band is shown along the inner edge 
of the inner bright ring where it 
crosses the body of the planet. It 
seems to me that we have here a 
most important piece of evidence 
respecting the rings. It is clear 
that the inner part of the inner 
bright ring has for more than a cen- 
tury and a half (how much more 
we do not know) been partially 
transparent, and it is probable that 
within its inner edge there has been 
all the time a ring of matter; but 
this ring has only within the last 
half-century gathered consistency 
enough to be discernible. It is 
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manifest that the existence of the 
dark belt shown in the older pic- 
tures would have led directly to 
the detection of the dark ring, had 
not this appendage been exceed- 
ingly faint. Thus, while the obser- 
vation of the dark belt across the 
planet’s face proves the dusky ring 
to have existed in some form long 
before it was perceived, the same 
fact only helps to render us certain 
that the dark ring has changed 
notably in condition during the 
present century. 

The discovery of this singular 
appendage, an object unique in the 
solar system, naturally attracted 
fresh attention to the question of 
the stability of the rings. The idea 
was thrown out by the elder Bond 
that the new ring may be fluid, or 
even that the whole ring-system 
may be fluid, and the dark ring 
simply thinner than the rest. It 
was thought possible that the ring- 
system is of the nature of a vast 
ocean, whose waves are steadily 
advancing upon the planet’s globe. 
The mathematical investigation of 
the subject was also resumed by 
Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
vard, and it was satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the stability of a 
system of actual rings of solid 
matter required so nice an adjust- 
ment of so many narrow rings as 
to render the system far more com- 
plex than even Laplacehad supposed. 
‘ A stable formation can,’ he said, ‘be 
nothing other than a very great 
number of separate narrow rigid 
rings, each revolving with its pro- 
per relative velocity.’ As was well 
remarked by the late Professor 
Nichol, ‘If this arrangement or 
anything like it were real, how 
many new conditions of instability 
do we introduce. Observation tells 
us that the division between such 
rings must be extremely narrow, 80 
that the slightest disturbance by 
external or internal causes would 
cause one ring to impinge upon 
another ; and we should thus have 
the seed of perpetual catastrophes.’ 
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Nor would such a constitution pro- 
tect the system against dissolution. 
‘There is no escape from the diffi- 
culties, therefore, but through the 
final rejection of the idea that 
Saturn’s rings are rigid or in any 
sense a solid formation.’ 

Theidea that the ring-system may 
be fluid came naturally next under 
mathematical scrutiny. Strangely 
enough, the physical objections to 
the theory of fluidity appear to have 
been entirely overlooked. Before 
we could aecept such a theory, we 
must admit the existence of ele- 
ments differing entirely from those 
with which we are familiar. No 
fluid known to us could retain the 
form of the rings of Saturn under 
the conditions to which they are 
exposed. But the mathematical 
examination of the subject disposed 
so thoroughly of the theory that 
the rings can consist of continuous 
fluid masses, that we need not now 
discuss the physical objections to 
the theory. 

There remains only the theory 
that the Saturnian ring-system 
consists of discrete masses analo- 
gous to the streams of meteors known 
to exist in great numbers within 
the solar system. The masses may 
be solid or fluid, may be strewn in 
relatively vacant space, or may be 
surrounded by vaporous envelopes ; 
but that they are discrete, each free 
to travel on its own course, seemed 
as completely demonstrated by 
Pierce’s calculations as anything 
not actually admitting of direct ob- 
servation could possibly be. The 
matter was placed beyond dispute 
by the independent analysis to 
which Clerk Maxwell subjected the 
mathematical problem. It had been 
selected in 1855 as the subject for 
the Adams Prize Essay at Cam- 
bridge, and Clerk Maxwell’s essay, 
which obtained the prize, showed 
conclusively that only a system of 
many small bodies, each free to 
travel upon its course under the 
varying attractions to which it was 
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subjected by Saturn itself, and by 
the Saturnian satellites, could pos- 
sibly continue to girdle a planet as 
the rings of Saturn girdle him. 

It is clear that all the pecu- 
liarities hitherto observed in the 
Saturnian ring-system are expli- 
cable so soon as we regard that sys- 
tem as made up of multitudes of 
small bodies. Varieties of bright- 
ness simply indicate various degrees 
of condensation of these small satel- 
lites. Thus the outer ring had long 
been observed to be less bright than 
the inner. Of course it did not 
seem impossible that the outer ring 
might be made of different materials ; 
yet there was something bizarre in 
the supposition that two rings form- 
ing the same system were thus 
different in substance. It would 
not have been at all noteworthy if 
different parts of the same ring 
differed in luminosity—in fact it was 
much more remarkable that each 
zone of the system seemed uniformly 
bright all round. But that one zone 
should be of one tint, another of an 
entirely different tint, was a strange 
circumstance so long as the only 
available interpretation seemed to 
be that one zone was made (through- 
out) of one substance, the other of 
another. If this was strange when 
the difference between the inner and 
outer bright rings was alone con- 
sidered, how much stranger did it 
seem when the multitudinous divi- 
sions in the rings were taken into 
account! Why should the ring- 
system, 30,000 miles in width, be 
thus divided into zones of dif- 
ferent material? An arrangement 
so artificial is quite unlike all that 
is elsewhere seen among the sub- 
jects of the astronomer’s researches. 
But when the rings are regarded 
as made up of multitudes of small 
bodies, we can quite readily under- 
stand how the nearly circular 
movements of all of these, at dif- 
ferent rates, should result in the 
formation of rings of aggregation 
and rings of segregation, appearing 
RR2 
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at the earth’s distance as bright 
rings and faint rings. The dark 
ring clearly corresponds in appear- 
ance with a ring of thinly scattered 
satellites. Indeed, it seems im- 
possible otherwise to account for 
the appearance of a dusky belt 
across the globe of the planet where 
the dark ring crosses the disc. If 
the material of the dark ring were 
some partly transparent solid or 
fluid substance, the light of the 
planet received through the dark 
ring added to the light reflected 
by the dark ring itself, would be so 
nearly equivalent to the light re- 
ceived from the rest of the planet's 
disc, that either no dark belt would 
be seen, or the darkening would be 
barely discernible. In some posi- 
tions a bright belt would be seen, 
not a dark one. But a ring of 
scattered satellites would cast as its 
shadow a multitude of black spots, 
which would give to the belt in 
shadow a dark grey aspect. A con- 
siderable proportion of these spots 
would be hidden by the satellites 
forming the dark ring, and in every 
case where a spot was wholly or 
partially hidden by a satellite, the 
effect (at our distant station where 
the separate satellites of the dark 
ring are not discernible) would 
simply be to reduce pro tanto the 
darkness of the grey belt of shadow. 
But certainly more than half the 
shadows of the satellites would re- 
main in sight; for the darkness of 
the ring at the time of its discovery 
showed that the satellites were very 
sparsely strewn. And these sha- 
dows would be sufficient to give to 
the belt a dusky hue, such as it 
presented when first discovered.? 
The observations which have re- 
cently been made by Mr. Trouvelot 
indicate changes in the ring-sys- 
tem, and especially in the dark 
ring, which place every other theory 
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save that to which we have thus 
been led entirely out of the ques- 
tion. It should be noted that Mr. 
Trouvelot has employed telescopes 
of unquestionable excellence and 
varying in aperture from six inches 
to twenty-six inches, the latter aper- 
ture being that of the great tele- 
scope of the Washington Observa- 
tory (the largest refractor in the 
world). 

He has noted in the first place 
that the interior edge of the outer 
bright ring, which marks the outer 
limit of the great division, is 
irregular, but whether the irregu- 
larity is permanent or not he does 
not know. The great division it- 
self is found not to be actually black, 
but, as was long since noted by 
Captain Jacob, of the Madras Ob- 
servatory, a very dark brown, as 
though a few scattered satellites 
travelled along this relatively va- 
cant zone of the system. Mr. 
Trouvelot has further noticed that 
the shadow of the planet upon the 
rings, and especially upon the outer 
ring, changes continually in shape, 
a circumstance which he attributes 
to irregularities in the surface of 
the rings. For my own part, I 
should be disposed to attribute 
these changes in the shape of the 
planet’s shadow (noted by other 
observers also) to rapid changes in 
the deep cloud-laden atmosphere of 
the planet. Passing on, however, 
to less doubtful observations, we 
find that the whole system of rings 
has presented a cloudy and spotted 
aspect during the last four years. 
Mr. Trouvelot specially describes 
this appearance as observed on the 
parts of the ring outside the disc, 
called by astronomers the anse be- 
cause of their resemblance to 
handles ; and it would seem, there- 
fore, that the spotted and cloudy 
portions are seen only where the 


? I cannot understand why Mr. Webb, in his interesting little work, Celestial Objects J 
for Common Telescopes, says that the satellite theory of the rings certainly seems in- 


sufficient to account for the phenomena of the dark ring. 
manifest that the dark ring can scarcely be explained in any other way. 


It seems, on the contrary, 
’ . 


The ob- 


serrations recently made are altogether inexplicable on any other theory. 
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background on which the rings are 
projected is black. This circum- 
stance clearly suggests that the 
darkness of these parts is due to 
the background, or, in other words, 
that the sky is in reality seen 
through those parts of the ring- 
system, just as the darkness of the 
slate-coloured interior ring is at- 
tributed, on the satellite theory, 
to the background of sky visible 
through the scattered flight of 
satellites forming the dark ring. 
The matter composing the dark 
ring has been observed by Mr. 
Trouvelot to be gathered in places 
into compact masses, which prevent 
the light of the planet from being 
seen through those portions of the 
dark ring where the matter is thus 
massed together. It is clear that 
such peculiarities could not possibly 
present themselves in the case of a 
continuous solid or fluid ring- 
system, whereas they would natu- 
rally occur in a ring formed of mul- 
titudes of minute bodies travelling 


freely around the planet. 
The point next to be mentioned 


is still more decisive. When the 
dark ring was carefully examined 
with powerful telescopes during the 
ten years following its discovery 
by Bond, at which time it was most 
favourably placed for observation, 
it was observed that the outline of 
the planet could be seen across 
the entire breadth of the dark ring. 
All the observations agreed in this 
respect. It was, indeed, noticed by 
Dawes that outside the planet’s 
disc the dark ring showed varieties 
of tint, its inner half being darker 
than its outer portion. Lassell, ob- 
serving the planet under most 
favourable conditions with his two- 
feet mirror at Malta, could not per- 
ceive these varieties of tint, which 
therefore we may judge to have 
been either not permanent or very 
§ slightly marked. But, asI have 
said, all observers agreed that the 
outline of the planet could be seen 
athwart the entire width of the 
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dark ring. Mr. Trouvelot, however, 
has found that during the last four 
years the planet has not been visible 
through the whole width of the 
dark ring, but only through the 
inner half of the ring’s breadth. It 
appears, then, that either the inner 
portion is getting continually thin- 
ner and thinner—that is, the satel- 
lites composing it are becoming 
continually more sparsely strewn— 
or that the outer portion is becom- 
ing more compact, doubtless by 
receiving stray satellites from the 
interior of the inner bright ring. 

It is clear that in Saturn’s ring- 
system, if not in the planet itself, 
mighty changes are still taking 
place. It may be that the rings are 
being so fashioned under the forces 
to which they are subjected as to 
be on their way to becoming 
changed into separate satellites, 
inner members of that system which 
at present consists of eight secondary 
planets. But, whatever may be the 
end towards which these changes 
are tending, we see processes of 
evolution taking place which may 
be regarded as typifying the more 
extensive and probably more ener- 
getic processes whereby the solar 
system itself reached its present 
condition. I ventured more than 
ten years ago, in the preface to my 
treatise upon the planet Saturn, to 
suggest the possibility ‘ that in the 
variations perceptibly proceeding 
in the Saturnian ring-system a key 
may one day be found to the law of 
development under which the solar 
system has reached its present con- 
dition.’ This suggestion seems to me 
strikingly confirmed by the recent 
discoveries. The planet Saturn and 
its appendages, always interesting 
to astronomers, are found more 
than ever worthy of close investiga- 
tion and scrutiny. We may here, as 
it were, seize nature in the act and 
trace out the actual progress of de- 
velopments which at present are 
matters rather of theory than of 
observation. 
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Te er is no country with which 

England does business whose 
trade is so important to her as that 
of the United States. The ties of 
race, language, and history that 
bind the two together are of the 
most intimate kind, and the service 
which each is capable of rendering 
the other quite invaluable, so that 
the more they draw together in 
close business relationship the better 
will it be for both. This broad 
statement expresses the general 
truth and the general opinion as to 
what trade policy between the coun- 
tries ought to be, but it is curiously 
and in many respects contrary to 
the actual condition of things. As 


matters at present rest, there is no 
branch of British trade about which 
more gloomy views prevail than 


surround our trade with the States. 
Many people can see no redeeming 
feature in the situation at all. The 
Americans have shut out all English 
manufactures by a ruinously high 
tariff, and inside this artificial 
barrier have so well succeeded in 
perfecting indigenous mannfactur- 
ing industries that were the barrier 
now knocked away no more room 
would be found for foreign produce. 
The United States is, in short, bent 
upon becoming a self-contained 
country, capable of feeding itself, 
clothing itself, and of generally pro- 
viding for the multiform wants of a 
high civilisation ; and the despondent 
here at home say that their success 
is certain. By and by the trade of 
England with the States will be 
neatly all one way—we shall buy 
from them, but they will not buy 
from us. 

This is truly a melancholy out- 
look, but before accepting it as an 
accurate precognition of events, it 
will be advisable to see in what 
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degree the situation really corre- 
sponds toit now. And in order to 
do this I should like the reader to 
follow me into some particulars re- 
garding the condition of the United 
States and their trade. It is un- 
necessary to say that the obser- 
vations made under this head must 
be only general, for the country is 
too vast, and the economic pro- 
blems it is setting itself to solve 
practically far too mixed, scattered, 
and indefinitely stated as it were, to 
admit of a full and exhaustive 
resumé in the space at my com- 
mand. A few broad features of the 
position are therefore all that I can 
offer. 

Everybody is familiar with the 
extraordinary growth and unique 
position of the United States. They 
form at the present time an aggre- 
gate of territories peopled by about 
forty millions of all races and 
nations on the face of the earth 
almost. On an English tree a 
curiously mixed and variegated 
series of engraftings have gone on 
for something like a century, until 
now we have English, Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Norse, 
Danish, Chinese, and Negro, all 
seething and toiling together in the 
building up of one great nation, 
or of many great nations. As yet 
the fusion is imperfect, the various 
nationalities but half-absorbed, 
while the country itself is too raw, 
too lately taken possession of, for 
divergent interests to have asserted 
their full force of disintegration. 
Negro slavery abolished, unity is 
now more complete superficially, 
but rifts that may split the States in 
pieces are there yet. The German 
has not yet learned to fraternise 
with the Irishman, the black is still 
at feud with the white; and the 
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yellow Chinaman is still on the con- 
fines of society, ever and anon 
threatened with summary expul- 
sion; while North and South har- 
bour the old hates, and look for 
a new chance of coercion or for 
revenge. But over all these strug- 
gling and half-digested fragments 
of races and nationalities the enter- 
prising progressive spirit of the 
‘Yankee,’ the native American of the 
North, distinctly dominates at pre- 
sent for good or evil. Itishis civilisa- 
tion which they must all conform to, 
and his ambitions which they must 
all share in and follow, or sink. 
The new generations that come 
to the front will be, in the North 
at least, imbued with his tenden- 
cies, share the prejudices of the 
‘glorious Union,’ and be, above all 
things, citizens of ‘the freest na- 
tion the world ever saw,’ unless the 
forces now unquestionably fighting 
against their sway in the end shall 
prove the stronger. At present the 
consummation of a national unity is 
not reached, nor is it near at hand. 
There are still long struggles to 
come before the dream of the 
leaders of the people is fulfilled, if 
it ever be fulfilled. We are not, 
however, so much concerned with 
this aspect of the subject, as with 
the fact that here we have a 
mixed multitude from all the civi- 
lisations of the Old World, or 
of vigorous spirits fleeing from an 
Old World decrepitude, scattered 
over what is practically a vast 
crude continent—a new country, 
the natural forces of which may be 
said to make for a kind of barbarism 
and a primitive order of society. 
The country of the United States 
is as large as Europe, and all the 
population which occupies it might 
be gathered into the States of 
New England alone without over- 
crowding them. In the majority 
of cases therefore the forces of 
nature might be expected to prove 
too much for their sprinkling of 
men, and they have often proved so 
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already. The pioneers of the West, 
whatever their nationality, have 
been to a great extent drawn back 
into a position of—if I might use 
the phrase—barbarised civilisation ; 
become in many instances savages 
of the woods and prairies, often 
losing nearly all trace of their 
original state, except in so far as. 
their former civilised habits lent 
aid to their new savagery. There- 
lies before the inhabitants of the- 
States vast regions yet to people, 
almost boundless tracts to re- 
claim. Oregon, the ‘gem’ State 
of the Union, is as yet almost 
uninhabited, for example, and 
many States, not so far from 
the governing heart of the country, 
are still not fully explored, far less 
peopled. Had it not been for the 
discoveries and appliances of mo- 
dern science it is doubtful whether 
many central and western tracts 
could have as yet been peopled at 
all. Men would have hugged the 
seaboards or the great water high- 
ways of the continent, and many 
generations might have elapsed be- 
fore any but outlaws and restless 
adventurers could have been found 
in the far inland plains. The rail- 
way, far more than conquest or the 
pressure of emigration, has van- 
quished the Indian and scattered 
the European population over the 
continent, from New York to San 
Francisco, from Charleston to 
Olympia. Nearly 76,000 miles of 
iron roads ramify all over the Union, 
and along these lines eastward and 
southward villages, settlements, 
townships, and embryo cities are 
being scattered, until what was 
twenty years ago a waste wilder- 
ness of the Indians has often become 
the centre of a new civilisation, or 
the capital of a fresh State. Chicago 
is not much more than a quarter of 
a century old, and it has now over 
300,000 inhabitants. By means of 
these iron roads, often endowed with 
millions of acres of land to tempt 
settlers by, the whole scattered 
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population is also kept moving more 
or less in unison, or is at least, to 
some degree, prevented from drop- 
ping away into separatist tendencies 
such as the State system on which 
the Union is based and the isolation 
of far-divided territories would 
otherwise render inevitable. The 
railways and the telegraphs have 
here also proved levelling and bind- 
ing in their tendencies, and have 
together changed the face of the 
North American continent, as well 
as many of the conditions under 
which the weighty issues of the 
future must be worked ont. 

This brief general sketch may 
serve to bring us face to face with 
the real discussion of this article. 
We see a great continent being laid 
hold of by mixed and more or less 
civilised fragments of races, all 
possessed in various degrees with 
the great impelling qualities of 
energy and intelligence. And the 


question comes’ to be, What are 
these doing now with this possession 


in a material point of view? Are 
they bringing out its resources in 
the wisest way, so as to benefit not 
only the possessors but other nations 
who must, many of them, lack what 
a country full of such varied riches 
can supply, or are they neglecting 
them or wasting them in order to 
chase chimeras and to realise the 
impossible? To answer these ques- 
tions we must, as in the case of 
India, enter a little into the econo- 
mies of the country and understand 
their drift. But I shall do so as 
generally as possible, so as to spare 
the reader useless fatigue. 

In the first place it is an obvious 
inference that the true line to follow 
in dealing with such an unreclaimed 
territory as the United States is to 
cultivate and develope the land and 
its products as the true road to wealth 
and national progress. Land here 
is, for one thing, the very cheapest 
commodity that a man could embark 
his capital in or devote his labour 
to. In many cases it may be had 
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almost for nothing, and provinces 
almost have been for sale at sums 
which look to people in a country 
like England, where population 
pressesand feudal and other burdens 
intervene, as utterly ridiculous. For 
example, the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company received a grant of 
land to the amount of 11,722,000 
acres to assist it in building the 
line. Of this land the Central 
Pacific Company sold, up to October 
1870, 127,636 acres, at an average 
price of about 10s. per acre, and 
the highest average price which 
has hitherto obtained has been 
about 28s. per acre. Instances of 
the same kind might be multiplied 
indefinitely, where territory of the 
richest description has been acquired 
in fee simple at prices which a High- 
land proprietor would esteem cheap 
for the most barren and useless 
precipices in hiscountry. Cultiva- 
tion can therefore be pursued with 
the least initial outlay—a most 
important thing where hands count 
for more than capital—and it is to 
cultivating the natural products of 
the soil that the people of the 
United States should therefore 
mostly devote their energies. In 
the main they have done this. They 
have done it almost in spite of their 
predilections. They supply Europe 
with the bulk of the raw cotton 
used in our manufactures, with a 
great proportion of the heavier 
tobaccos, with timber, and, above all, 
with grain. The United States 
have now become the greatest food- 
producing centre in the world, and 
the singular advantages which they 
possess are illustrated by the fact 
that, except our own colonies of 
Australia, there is no other corn- 
growing country which can be said 
at present to hold its own against 
them. Indiais spoken of as a rival, 
but her rivalry is as yet anything 
but established. In spite of the 
vast distances over which United 
States produce has to be carried ere 
it can reach home ports even, and 
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get shipped for Europe, in spite of 
trade restrictions, of which we shall 
speak by-and-bye, and of many dis- 
advantages arising from the unequal 
distribution and command of capital, 
the farmers, the cotton and tobacco 
growers of the South and West can 
command the markets of the world. 
Since the Territories of the West 
and South were opened up, since 
California got over its gold fever 
and took to cultivate grain, Russia 
has, for example, been distanced 
altogether in the English market 
by America as a source of wheat 
supply, and what has been accom- 
plished is nothing to what might 
be, did the American people direct 
all their energies, or but their main 
trade policy, towards the production 
of the most of what they can sell 
cheapest and at the readiest market. 

Unfortunately this is just what 
they are not doing. A variety of 
causes have been for years in ope- 
ration to direct the energies of the 
people into channels where their 
work does not pay so well, and 
where there is little or no chance 
of the results of it coming into ac- 
tive competition with the rest of 
the world for many a day to come. 
In the centres of business, and in 
the East, and amongst the politi- 
cians and merchants of the Union, 
it has grown a sort of trade creed 
that the States ought at once to 
become a great manufacturing na- 
tion. The progress of such coun- 
tries as England and France or 
Belgium has been watched by the 
speculative spirits in the Union 
with a keenness and jealousy 
quite unreasonable, but very natu- 
ral, and the Americans have de- 
termined to imitate, and, if possible, 
excel them. Possessing a civi- 
lisation inherited and imported 
from Europe, drawing in annually 
a considerable population familiar 
with the ideas and usages of Eu- 
rope, nothing was more natural 
than that this notion should find 
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currency ; and it was aided in doing 
so by the speculation and apparent 
wealth which succeeded the Seces- 
sionist War, as well as by the pres- 
sure of necessities which that war 
created. In the great railway mania, 
which fell upon the States as it has 
fallen on all civilised nations, for 
ultimate good no doubt, however 
much for present trouble and loss to 
many, it was seen that the coun- 
try was dependent upon Europe for 
most of its materials. The iron 
had to be imported—raw as well as 
manufactured—and in many ways 
the Union was, as was said, at the 
mercy of the foreign merchant and 
manufacturer. ‘This was repre- 
sented as a situation too galling to 
be borne by a great and free coun- 
try, which possessed within itself 
not only the materials, but the skill 
and the energy to make everything 
it wanted for itself. So a policy 
of Protection was vigorously de- 
veloped after the close of the war, 
and under its shelter the United 
States have been for years striving 
diligently to become their own iron 
smelters and steel makers, weavers 
and spinners, their own tool makers 
and engineers, with what success 
we shall presently see. At present 
I need only observe that a sounder 
conception of the plain axioms of 
political economy would have at 
once taught these eager manufac- 
turers the risk they were running, 
for the very fact that the protection 
of a high tariff was necessary to 
their existence in any shape, should 
have revealed to them that they 
were straining the energies of the 
country towards ends for which it 
was not ripe, and towards which it 
could not therefore naturally flow ; 
that they were thereby tending to 
cause a poverty which would by- 
and-bye react on themselves. Be- 
sides the causes already pointed 
to there were two influences, how- 
ever, which helped to blind the na- 
tion to the truth of the matter. 
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One was the apparent abundance of 
capital, and the other the need of 
much revenue. The abundance of 
capital was produced partly by the 
vast war expenditure, which had 
both brought a great deal of foreign 
money into the country on loan, 
and introduced a great quantity of 
paper currency, by which prices 
were generally inflated, and partly 
by the new railway enterprises, 
which also brought great amounts 
of foreign capital to the States. 
These all tended to make the nation 
look richer than it actually was, 
and helped to cause people to forget 
that the majority were still in effect 
only squatters in an unreclaimed 
country. On the other hand, legis- 
lators were urged on by the neces- 
sity for increased taxes. The weight 
of the war debt was very heavy, 
and the resources of the Union 
were very limited to meet it. Owing 
to the peculiar organisation whereby 
the individual States composing the 
Union have the main portion of 
the taxing power in their own hands, 
the central Federal authority is left 
with only the minor internal re- 
sources of excise taxes, stamps, 
and the proceeds of land sales in 
territories not belonging to or 
claimed by any State, and the 
customs. There were great diffi- 
culties, consequently, in meeting 
the demands of this new expendi- 
ture, amounting for some years 
after 1864 to, in gross, over one 
thousand million of dollars per an- 
num, What more natural, there- 
fore, than that the idea should find 
favour which seemed to shift the 
burden off native shoulders, and 
put it on those of foreign merchants 
and manufacturers? ‘Let us at 
one and the same time,’ it was in 
effect argued, ‘encourage the de- 
velopment of home industries and 
levy a war tax on foreign imports. 
We shall thus help on the progress 
of the nation, and at the same time 
lighten the pressure of taxation on 
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the community.’ And it was done 
so accordingly with, for a time, the 
most astonishing results. Annual 
surpluses never failed, and the na- 
tion flourished and grew apace. 
Customs duties passed in beyond 
the necessities of the treasury year 
after year, until the debt of the 
nation was being rapidly reduced, 
and the Protectionists were naturally 
proud of their policy. Free trade 
was at a discount and exclusiveness 
triumphant, so much so that many 
people have been driven seriously 
to doubt whether the Americans, 
‘with their usual astuteness,’ have 
not been in the right, and advo- 
cates of protective reciprocity of 
burdens, and all that kind of thing, 
have actually been holding up their 
heads again here at home. 

Time is beginning to show, how- 
ever, at once the causes of this 
success and the transitoriness of its 
character. We shall look at them 
with some minuteness. Mention 
has already been made of both the 
leading features that led to the adop- 
tion of this policy at the end of the 
war, inflation through paper money 
and the influx of foreign capital, 
and both these continued for a time 
to buoy up the apparent prosperity 
of the States. I shall take the 
latter first. During the years 1866 
to 1875 inclusive, no less than 37,000 
miles were added to the railways of 
the country, at the cost of, nomi- 
nally, several hundred millions ster- 
ling. A great deal of this money— 
how much I cannot say—but pro- 
bably from seventy to a hundred 
millions, including bonds issued 
in the States, and brought to 
Europe afterwards, as well as loans 
raised here originally, was found 
abroad, in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and with this 
money purchase was made of the 
raw and other materials necessary 
to be imported for the construction 
of the roads over and above what 
could be produced at home. As 
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all these purchases paid heavy duties 
it was, therefore, to no small extent 
the free inflow of foreign capital 
which upheld the customs returns 
for many years. That capital suf- 
ficed, at all events, to give a ficti- 
tious glow of prosperity to the 
country, which was thus made to 
look as one of boundless resource, 
able to import in any quantity, at 
any price, and to pay all that it owed 
abroad withont difficulty while doing 
so. What the foreign capital did 
not do directly was done by the 
extensive creation of paper credits 
in the States themselves, which the 
foreign money no doubt made 
easier. Railway bonds and shares 
were multiplied to an amazing ex- 
tent, and made the means of carry- 
ing out enterprises, many of which 
ultimately proved all but a dead 
loss to their projectors. Add to 
these the fact that through using 
little or no metallic currency at 
home, the States were able to export 
nearly all the proceeds of their gold 


and silver mines, which produce is 
estimated by the United States 
Master of the Mint in a paper sent 
to the English Committee on the 
Depreciation of Silver at about an 
average of 13,250,000l. per annum 


for the last eleven years. As most 
of this was available for export 
through every State in the Union, 
except California, conducting its 
business on a paper instead of a cash 
basis, it is plain that the staying 
power of the Union, in relation to 
its foreign obligations, was thus 
very materially increased. Taking 
all these causes together, therefore, 
we find reasons enough for the 
singular steadiness with which Ame- 
rican trade stood the customs tariff, 
and everything flourished for a time. 
The effect of the great production of 
gold and silver cannot, indeed, be 
overrated from some points of view. 
But for the abundance of these 
metals, there must have much sooner 
been serious difficulties in the way 
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of industrial progress. Prices would 
have risen enormously, and money at 
the same time have been unprocu- 
rable for the enterprises which have 
been successfully carried through; 
either that or the abundant paper 
issues would have inflated every- 
thing for a sudden general crash. But 
in the eighteen years 1858 to 1875, 
Great Britain alone received on 
balance 127,000,000l. worth of the 
gold and silver of the United States, 
which were thus able to pay more 
readily in specie for their enormous 
foreign borrowings, and to find the 
means of maintaining credit through 
all the gigantic speculations and 
revolutions by which the country 
has attained its present material 
position. The gold question is one 
altogether too abstract and wide 
to find treatment at length in these 
papers; but it must none the less 
be borne in mind that the pre- 
cious metals have played a most 
important part in the material 
development of the States hitherto, 
and that the possession of them in 
great abundance is still a mighty 
factor in favour of the continued 
advance of the country in wealth. 
No doubt the abundance of these 
metals has in other and specie- 
paying countries tended to raise 
prices and wages, thus acting on 
them in a similar way to the ‘ green- 
back’ currency in the States; but 
that has not really redounded to the 
advantage of the latter. Whatever 
might be the relation of the metals 
to values, that of the depreciated 
paper of the States was always so 
much higher. In giving the gold and 
silver to swell the cash resources of 
foreign nations, therefore, and in 
retaining the cheaper circulating 
medium for home use, the Union 
did not, as the ‘soft money’ party 
contends, benefit itself in the least. 
It only deluded itself for a time 
with a hollow show of paramount 
and all-compassing prosperity which 
collapsed at last and left the people 
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face to face with the danger of a 
complete solution of the ties that 
hold a civilised business together 
and render its conduct possible. 
A narrow, depreciated, hard and 
fast paper currency then sat as it 
now sits on the trade of the country 
with a stifling weight. 

Thus it is that by its paper 
currency, by its wealth of precious 
metals, the United States have been 
tempted on into ways and into 
obligations which must for some 
time yet exercise a retardant influ- 
ence upon the country. At this 
present time all industry except that 
of agriculture and the mining of 
gold and silver may be said to 
suffer from the consequences of an 
inflation and over-rapid forestalling 
of the future which came to a head in 
the autumn of 1873. Up to the 
middle of September of that year 
everything had been going on al- 
most as usual, barring one or two 
rather heavy failures which passed 
with little remark. Commerce was 


apparently sound, and railway and 
other undertakings holding their 


own. A comparatively slight event 
sufficed, however, to upset every- 
thing and reveal the fact that this 
prosperity was hollow, and that the 
trade of the Union was literally 
hanging over a great abyss. The 
mushroom speculative banking firm 
of Messrs. Jay, Cooke, & Co. 
suspended on September 18, and 
its suspension was followed immedi- 
ately by that of a number of other 
banks and speculative as well as 
trading houses. An immediate 
crisis supervened, aggravated by 
the drained state of banking-tills, 
and by the paper currency, which, 
being a hard, inelastic quantity, 
_ could not be used to sustain sink- 
ing credit in any efficient way. That 
aggravated the troubles not a little, 
therefore, and for a short period 
general bankruptcy seemed im- 
pending. Gold rose in value com- 
pared with the greenback and 
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other paper currency, and the 
more it rose the more impossible 
did it become to use it as a means 
of calming the excitement. Ulti- 
mately, in part through the banks 
extemporising a sort of currency of 
their own, the terror subsided, and 
those who weathered the storm 
gathered courage to go on again. 
Some of the banks that had sus. 
pended resumed, and by various 
means the acute form of the crisis 
was got over. But the stagnation 
of business which followed it has 
lasted till this day. The three 
years that have followed must have 
been for many persons a long 
drawn out agony, and failures have 
been more numerous since the crisis 
than at the time. The breakdown 
revealed the fact that all kinds of 
business enterprise and credit had 
been pushed too far. Private 
traders, municipalities, and above 
all railways and joint-stock ventures 
of all kinds, had gone on piling 
debt upon debt till the credit of 
the nation had become inflated with 
mere wind. Banking houses and 
private firms had so deeply pledged 
their resources to extravagant un- 
dertakings that the collapse of 
these ramified everywhere and crip- 
pled almost everybody. When the 
nation came to itself again, there- 
fore, and the business of life went 
on in its old channels, aims had to 
be greatly narrowed, industries of 
all kinds to be curtailed, and the 
task has even then continually 
proved too much for multitudes who 
have since gone to the wall. Some 
particulars of trade movements and 
figures since 1873 will convey the 
situation more clearly to the reader. 
For example, the exports from this 
country to the United States have 
fallen off since 1873, when they 
came to nearly 37,000,000l., a lower 
figure than 1872, till last year they 
reached only 25,000,000l., and from 
the latest returns which have been 
received they continue still to de- 
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cline.! This clearly indicates that, 
up to 1873, the country had been 
buying much beyond its strength. 
While saddled with a very heavy 
debt-charge, and with the interest 
due on unnecessary domestic under- 
takings which, but for European, 
and especially English, assistance 
could never have been accomplished 
in the time, the country continued 
to buy more than it sold, and to 
get, therefore, still deeper into 
debt. 

The panic reversed this state of 
affairs, while at the same time the 
comparative cessation of foreign 
supplies of floating capital, and the 
continued necessities laid upon the 
country by the demands of the 
foreign creditor compelled the 
Union to push her export trade as 
a means of meeting engagements. 
The economic effect of this change 
of position has therefore been 
practically to throw the country 
back upon its more primitive and 
natural articles of commerce ; and 
to in consequence embarrass still 
further those more artificial indus- 
tries, so to say, which owed their 
existence to the inflation previous 
to 1873 and to the tariff. Hence we 
find that almost nothing except 
silver-mining and agriculture has 
thriven lately in the States. The 
farmers and cotton-planters have 
done well, as a rule, all over the 
continent, but the manufacturers 
have fared very badly. 

But it will be said, ‘If the States 
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have thus come round to a more 
healthy and natural trade position, 
the panic must have done them 
great good, and the gloomy predic- 
tions as to the future must there- 
fore be belied.’. And that would 
be true were the revolution alto- 
gether a natural one. The decline 
in American demand for English 
goods so much complained of would 
be a thing to be endured cheerfully 
till better times came, and we 
should all look forward hopefully 
to a speedy revival of business so 
soon as the States had rounded 
off some of their heavier obliga- 
tions, and strengthened their posi- 
tion, say, by bringing home a con- 
siderable part of their outstanding 
debt. Unhappily, the stagnation 
of British exports, and of all ex- 
ports to the States, is not quite the 
natural outcome of the crisis in the 
strictest sense of that term, but is 
due largely to the artificial influence 
of the trade tariff to which we have 
already referred. As long as that 
tariff continues in force there is no 
possibility of a revival of our ex- 
port trade to the States. Not only 
that, but before long I believe 
our import trade from thence will 
be seriously affected by its reflex 
action. Indeed, the latest figures 
given in the note above indicate 
instability here also. Hitherto the 
great expansiveness of the export 
trade of the United States has 
afforded an illustration of the truth 
Ihave contended for—that the true 


' The following figures published by the United States Bureau of Statistics will enable 
the reader to see at a glance what the effect of the panic has been: 


Ante-Panic Periop. 


Imports 
8 541,500,000 
640,000,000 
663,600,000 
615,000,000 


1870-1 

1871-2 

1872-3 
Average 


Exports 
$541,500,000 
523,900,000 
542,600,000 
536,000,000 


Excess of Imports 


$ 116,100,000 
121,000,000 
79,000,000 


Post-Panic Periop. 


Imports 
$595,800 coo 
553,900,000 
476,500,000 
542,000,000 


1873-4 

1874-5 

1875-6 
Average 


Exports 
$653,000,000 
605,500,000 
596, 500,000 
618,000,000 


Excess of Exports 
$ 57,200,000 
51,600,000 
120,000,000 
76,000,000 
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policy of the country is to develope 
first of all her crude resources, so 
to say—to make the land, which 
is the cheapest commodity it pos- 
sesses, and the most easily worked, 
yield its utmost. The United 
States could distance almost all the 
world in providing endless varieties 
of raw produce and food grains if 
the people were so inclined, and 
that they have continued producing 
as they have done in the face of a 
prohibitory customs tariff, is proof 
of this. But I do not think, if the 
tariff continues in force on its 
present footing, that this predomi- 
mance can go on. Nay, I do not 
think it could have lasted so mark- 
‘edly up to now had other countries 
not been, in their several ways, tied 
up against more effectual competi- 
tion, and any material lowering of 
the price of corn in Europe would 
produce serious results in the 
States, even under present condi- 
tions. 

We must understand thiscustoms 
tariff a little, therefore, if we are to 
get at atrue view of the trade posi- 
tion. I saya little, because I do 
not believe that anyone can under- 
stand it except in a limited and 
general way; the framers of it did 
not, it is evident, themselves under- 
stand it fully. It was framed ona 
combination of mistaken economic 
principles and clamorous private in- 
terests. I have already stated the 
general ideas underlying its incep- 
tion, and may now, by way of di- 
version, give the reader some of its 
detailed peculiarities before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the consequences 
which it is producing. For example, 
we find throughout the tariff, which 
comprises altogether several thou- 
sands of separate articles, a deter- 
mined effort made to shut out foreign 
competition in all kinds of articles 
which were either attempted to be 
produced at home, or which Ameri- 
cans thought they might be able to 
produce. Thus, a crude or raw 
article will be admitted at a low 
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duty, or perhaps free, but let that 
article bear the least indication of 
manufacture, of labour spent upon it, 
and a duty more or less heavy is in- 
stantly clapt on. Therefore we find 
this sort of thing occurring constant- 
ly: ‘Unmanufactured agates,’ duty 
free; ‘ ditto, cut for bookbinders,’ 20 
percent.duty. Amethysts, ‘ not set,’ 
10 per cent.; ditto ‘set,’ 25 per 
cent. Crude ammonia is admitted 
free, but the various preparations of 
it pay duty, according to an arbi- 
trary scale, of from 10 to 40 per 
cent. ‘Balmorals’ pay duty per lb. 
according to quality, so that the 
finer the material the higher the 
duty, and, in addition, they bear 
35 per cent. duty ad valorem. Bam- 
boo reeds partly manufactured pay 
35 per cent., but the rough. sticks 
get in for nothing. Artificial limbs 
of iron or wood pay 30 percent. duty, 
but if of steel the duty is 45 per cent. 
Catgut fiddle and guitar strings get 
in free, but if of metal or metal and 
silk, the duty is 35 to 50 per cent. 
Grasses and the pulp of grasses for 
the manufacture of paper are admit- 
ted free, but every variety of manu- 
factured paper pays duty — curl 
paper and paper balloons 50 per 
cent., cigarette papers 75 per cent., 
and most other sorts 20 to 35, 
chiefly 35, per cent. Nearly all kinds 
of smokers’ articles, except clay 
pipes, pay 75 per cent. duty, and so 
forth. I might fill a dozen pages of 
Fraser with the enumeration of 
those articles, large and petty, which 
are subject to the demands of this 
far-reaching tariff. Throughout the 
whole of it the one idea runs of 
making anything manufactured pay 
severely, and to such an outrageous 
and unreasoning extent has the 
theory been carried, that, after a 
rather minute study of the tariff, I 
should say that I am within the 
mark in estimating that there must 
be about 1,000 articles at least on 
which the duty cannot, on the ave- 
rage, pay for collection and trouble. 
That was notoriously the case with 
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our own old tariff, and it never 
could be compared for rigour and 
weight to that of the United States. 

But if all smallarticles are hunted 
down and made to pay heavy duties, 
it is merely because the larger, the 
staple articles of trade, are treated 
with the severest measures of all. 
The framers of the tariff have laid 
it down as a basis of their action 
that the foreigner must be fined in 
order that native manufactures 
might flourish ; and therefore any 
fabric containing silk, wool, iron, 
flax, cotton, copper, &c., had to be 
treated with especial severity. Hence 
itis that we find nearly every article 
which is made wholly or in part of 
silk charged 60 per cent. duty, any 
article of cotton or woollen mate- 
rials charged 35 to 45, and even 50 
per cent. ; nearly all iron manufac- 
tares charged about 35 per cent., 
nearly all steel articles 45 and 50 
per cent. And these duties do not 
always represent the real incidence ; 
many of them are taken not merely 
ad valorem, but by weight, measure, 
or in bulk as well; and thus it not 
seldom happens that a duty of 35 or 
40 per cent. comes really to be a 
duty of 80, 100, and at times as 
much as 200 per cent. on the prime 
cost of the articles, when the two 
duties are added together. Take, 
for example, woollen goods of nearly 
every description. We find that they 
pay an ad valorem duty of 35 per 
cent. in most cases, and of 40 per 
cent. in some, but that is not all. 
Woollen dress goods pay an addi- 
tional duty of 3d. per square yard, 
wooller. cloths one of 2s. 1d. per lb.; 
flanneis of # certain value a duty of 
1od., and of higher values of 1s. 3d., 
1s. 8d., and 2s. 1d., and so on 
throughout the whole woollen tariff. 
A complication of this kind makes 
it almost impossible for an importer 
to know what the duty will really 
be; it may te 60 per cent. on the 
value of his goods, or it may be 
150 per cent. This, too, is only a 
small sample. All through the tariff 
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the same sort of double duties are 
constantly put on, the intention 
being distinctly to prohibit imports, 
not to obtain revenue, so that on 
mere fiscal grounds the tariff is a 
singular monument of the ingenuity 
of human folly. This style of fining 
industrial products breeds no end 
of confusion, loss, and annoyance, 
but it certainly acts as a most 
effective check on the development 
of foreign competition in the States. 
Taken over all, the duties levied ac- 
cording to this tariff represent, 
it is computed, a fine of about 34 
per cent., but taken according to 
the real incidence, they represent 
one of at least 50 per cent., and 
probably of 60 per cent. Can we 
wonder, after thinking a little and 
realising what this means, that the 
import trade of the United States 
is steadily declining? The wonder 
rather is that it has stood out so 
well, and, no doubt, without the 
abundant private borrowing of the 
ast few years, and the remarkable 
fertility of the soil and low prime 
cost of the raw products which the 
States export, it would not have 
kept up. 

We have not yet told all the 
story, however. In order to realise 
what the States are doing to choke 
up the channels of their interna- 
tional trade, we must see also the 
curious restrictions and impedi- 
ments which their fiscal legislation 
has put upon foreign merchants in 
their own countries. There are a 
series of rules to be conformed to, 
and of fees to be paid at ports of 
shipment, which add both an addi- 
tional tax and an additional vexation 
to the already heavy burden of the 
unhappy trader. Naturally, a tariff 
so onerous as this gives an impetus 
to the trade of smuggling, and com- 
pels stringent measures to be taken 
for its suppression and for the pro- 
tection of the revenue or of the home 
producer. That these are not always 
effectual is proved by the cases of 
prosecution which, my readers may 
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remember, took place some two 
years ago in New York, against 
prominent merchants there, who 
were accused of falsifying invoices 
for the purpose of defrauding the 
revenue. Theconsular rules I speak 
of are designed as a check on such 
frauds, and we find a very usefal 
account of them in Mr. Trendell’s 
introduction to the Tariff Appendix 
of the Catalogue of the British 
Section in the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion. According to this, an English 
merchant who has goods to export 
to the States must first of all make 
three invoices, stating the quantities 
in weight, measure, and number of 
his goods. These the merchant or 
his authorised agent must take to 
the American consulate, and there 
swear to their accuracy according 
to a prescribed and very stringent 
form. The consul thereupon signs 
a sort of warrant, endorsing the 
merchant’s declaration, and the lat- 
ter has to pay a fee of ros. 4d. and 
a commission of 2s. 6d. for getting 
the business done. This makes a 
charge of 12s. rod. on each con- 
signment of goods, no matter how 
small. The inconvenience and loss 
of time, as well as irritating cost, 
which regulations of this kind en- 
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tail, are in themselves no small 
hindrance to trade. Of the three 
invoices, one is retained by the 
consul, another sent direct by him 
to the collector of customs at the 
port of destination, and the third 
returned to the shipper, authenti- 
cated by the consular certificate, 
who can then forward it to the 
consignee. If the consul is not 
satisfied that true values are given, 
he can place his own estimate on 
the invoice and allow the consignee 
to fight the matter ont with the 
customs authorities when the goods 
arrive. Consuls can retain invoices 
‘a reasonable time’ for enquiry, if 
they are not satisfied, or they may 
demand samples of the merchandise 
to be left with them. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to 
give the reader a general idea of 
the elaborate enactments which the 
law-makers of the United States 
Congress have passed for the pur- 
pose of holding out foreign manu- 
factures, but those who want to 
have a stronger notion of the 
minuteness of their labours will 
find in a note a list of a few of 
the lesser articles culled at ran- 
dom, all of which are condemned 
to bear prohibitory duties.2 We 


2 Accordians, gallic acid, tannic acid, adzes, agate balls and hooks, alabaster orna- 


ments, alcoholometers, almond paste as cosmetics, hartshorn, apples, apple sauce, silk 
aprons, argentine (German silver), architectural plans, artificial flowers, artists’ colours, 
asthma cigarettes, augers, awls, axes, cotton bags and bagging; flax, jute, and gunay 
ditto; ballast, bagatelle and billiard balls, barytes (6 varieties), baskets of every 
description, bass mats, bassoons, bathbrick, oil of bay leaves, bead necklaces, bed-screws, 
bees and bees’-wax, bells, beltings, Berlin blue, Bibles, bindings of various kinds, 
biscuits, bladders, sword and knife blades, blank books and labels, Berlin-fig and 
Prussian blue, board nails, bodkins, bog-oak, boots, boot fronts and laces, bottles (cut 
and uncut), boxes (packing, wood, tin, shell, paper, musical, &c.), braces, brads, braids, 
bread, bread baskets, Bremen blue, bricks, bridles, Bristol boards, britannia ware, 
brooms and brushes, building stones, bulbous roots, bull’s-eyes (glass), bullrushes, 
bunion or corn plaster, bunting, buttons (11 varieties), card-cases, cards (blank, playing, 
picture, &c.), cassia, catsup, cauliflowers, caulking mallets, Cayenne pepper, celery 
seed, billiard chalk, chatelaines, chestnuts, children’s rattles, chili peppers, chimney 
pieces, chip bonnets, chloral hydrate, chlorine, cigars and cigarettes, cinnabar, china 
clay, clay pipes, clippings of brass, clocks and clock-cases, cloves, Cluny lace, codilla, 
cod-liver oil, extract of coffee, coffee mills, cold cream, combs, comfits, comforters, 
condensed milk, copperas, cut coral, coralline, cord, corsets, corundum ore, cotton (over 
70 varieties), court plaster, counting-house boxes, crackers (bread), crayons, crochet 
needles, crystals for watches, cucumbers (pickles), curbchains, cymbals, dandelion 
root, darning-needles, decaleomanie, dentifrices, decoctions of dyewoods, demijohns, 
dextrine, dice, dishes, metal, dolls, dominoes, draughts, draintiles, drawer-knobs, 
dressings for the hair, dressing cases, dress ornaments, dynamite, cavetroughs, 
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have now to try and realise what 
the effect of this trade policy and 
tariff has been, and is likely to be, 
both on the development of the 
wealth of the Union and on its 
foreign business. 

First as regards the home indus- 
tries of the States. Superficially 
there cannot be any question that 
the barrier imposed by the customs 
tariff has been the means of in- 
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ducing a great expansion and some 
prosperity in the home manufac- 
turing interests. A great many 
iron foundries have, for instance, 
been started and kept going for 
years, and with them has come a 
rapid extension of coal-mining, and 
of machinery and engine-making, 
as will be seen from the note at 
foot.3 The home production of pig- 
iron in the United States has been 





effervescent preparations, elastic garters, emery cloth, emetic tartar, enamels, epaulets, 
epsom salts, fans, felspar, feeding bottles, fiddles, fifes, figs, filberts, flat-irons, frizettes, 
hair, frying pans, faller's earth, fusel oil, galloons, garden shears and seeds, gelatine, 
gighames, ginger essence, grand marbles as toys, masks, matches, milk, milk of roses, 
miniature cases, mitts, mock jewellery, moon or poppy seed, mouse traps, mules, 
mushrooms, music, neatsfoot oil, needle cases, newspapers, nutmegs, oatmeal, oilcloth, 
oilskin, onions, orange peel, paddy, paintings, paints, panoramic views, paper, paraffine, 
parasols, parian ware, parsley seeds, paving stones, paving tiles, pearl barley, pearl 
beads, peas as seed, peat, peterines, pencils, pens, penknives, peppers, percussion caps, 
photographs, pills, pincushions, pipes, pipe cases, pipe clay, pitch, plasters, plumes, 
plush, polishing powders, pork, portmanteaus, potatoes, poultry, powdered acorns, 
prisms, putty, quadrants, quill tooth picks, quinine, rabbits, ragstones, raisins, rape 
seed, rapiers, rattles, razors, reaping hooks, reindeer tongues, rifles, gloves, grates, 
grease, grindstones, gridirons, groats, guava jelly, guitars, gunbarrels, blocks, locks, 
&e., gunpowder, hackles, hair cloth, human hair, hair oils, hair pencils, hair pins, hair 
restoratives, hair guards, hammers, handbills, handkerchiefs, head nets, Hervey’s 
magnesia, hobby horses, honey, horse-shoe nails, hour glasses, hyacinth bulbs, 
hydrometers, hypo-sulphate of soda, India rubber balls, india rubber imitation jewellery, 
India rubber setons, ink, ink powder, salts of iodine, Japan wax, jellies, jet beads, 
kaleidoscopes, kerosine oil, watch keys, brass kettles, knitting needles, kreosote, lamp 
black, lanterns, lard, lasts, laudanum, lavender flower, lavender water, licorice juice- 
paste or rolls, Liebig’s extract of meat, limestone, liniments, linseed meal and oil, lint, 
lotions, lozenges, maccaroni, mace, mackerel, magnesia, malt, marmalade, Rimmel’s 
extract, ringlets, rings, rivets, Robinson’s patent groats, Rochelle salts, rosaries, rosin, 
rouge, rules, saleratus, salt, saltpetre, sand, sealing wax, seal oil, sewing needles, 
sextants, shale, sheep, shingles, shirt fronts, shoddy, shoebinding, shot bags, show 
bills, shuttlecocks, sieves, sinews, slates, sleeve buttons, slipper patterns, snuff, snuffers, 
soap, soda, soy, spectacles, sponges, spurs, stilettos, stomach pumps, surplice pins, 
tacks, tannin, tapers, tar, tares, tassels, teapots, thimbles, thread, tinfoil, tooth 
brushes, tooth paste, toys, truffles, twine, twist, Vichy lozenges, violins, walking-sticks, 
wash balls, wax flowers, whiting, wigs, willows, &c. &c. 

* American statistics substantially confirm English figures as to the remarkable 
decline which has occurred in the demand for European iron among the Americans. Thus 
we learn from some American returns that while 247,528 tons of pig were imported 
into the United States in 1872, the corresponding imports in 1875 sunk to 53,748 tons; 
and even as regards this reduced total it should be observed that a considerable propor- 
tion of it was speigeleisen, to be used in the manufacture of steel. Even spiegeleisen, 
again, begins to be produced in the United States, so that as regards the great Trans- 
Atlantic Republic its exportation will soon cease to be a source of profit to Germany. 
Thus it was computed that last year the United States produced nearly 8,000 tons of 
excellent spiegeleisen ; and this year this total is expected to be nearly doubled. It 
may be interesting to note the cost of producing a ton of pig-iron in the United States. 
Taking a general view of matters as they stood in 1875, the cost price of each ton of 
American pig-iron was estimated as follows: Minerals, S1o°82; fuel, §7°20; castina, 
$1°03; labour, $2°57; interest on capital, §1°62; general expenses, $1°86; making a 
total of $25*11 currency, or nearly 4/. 10s. per ton in English money—say, 4l. 9s. 6d. 
per ton. This total was somewhat above the corresponding average of the 35 years 
ending with 1875 inclusive, but it was much below the corresponding cost price of 1873. 
During the quarter of a century, ending with 1875 inclusive, American pig-iron was made 
with the greatest cheapness in 1851, and under the least favourable conditions as regards 
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rapidly and steadily on the increase, 
till last year it was almost quite up 
to the level of the diminished con- 
sumption. This has, of course, oc- 
curred in spite of the much higher 
cost and production in the States. 
But for the duty Scotch pig-iron 
might have been sold in America 
cheaper than the home-made during 
the highest period of the inflated 
prices that prevailed till 1873, and 
now the cost of making pig-iron, ton 
for ton, is at least a third less in this 
country than in the States. The same 
has been the case with cotton manu- 
factures. Between 1868 and 1876 
the consumption of cotton in mills 
situated within the United States 
has increased by some 32 per cent.,‘ 
but the cost of manufacture, qua- 
lity for quality, is not much more 
than half in Lancashire what it is 
in the States. Almost the same 


thing may be said of the woollen 
industries, and, indeed, there is no 
use in denying the plain fact that 
the States have succeeded by their 
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high tariff policy in diverting a 
considerable part of the industrial 
energies of the community from the 
pursuits natural to and most profit- 
able in a new country, to the highly 
artificial, and, for America, mostly 
very expensive industries of long 
settled and civilised nations. Were 
the sheltering tariff swept away, it 
is very questionable if any, save a 
few special manvfactures of certain 
kinds of machinery and fancy goods, 
and a few of the cruder manufac- 
tures, could maintain their ground, 
and without that barrier there can 
hardly be a doubt that the na- 
tural forces bearing on the occupa- 
tions of a country not above one- 
tenth part populated must seriously 
tend to destroy all that has been so 
elaborately built up. We have, 
therefore, here prosperity which has 
been attained under highly artificial 
and forced conditions. Yet the 
progress thus made has excited 
some alarm in this country, and 
merchants and manufacturers here, 


price in 1873. Taking the average cost price of 1875 as the basis of calculations upon 
the subject, it would not appear, however, that pig-iron was produced at a very decided 
profit in the United States in 1875. On the other hand, the heavy import duty imposed 
upon European pig entering the United States—a duty of no less than 1/. 8s, per ton— 
deprived European shippers last year of any possibility of realising any profit, more es- 
pecially as European pig imported for consumption by the Americans has to sustain 
expenses for transport, brokerage, commission, &c. Of the pig produced in the United 
States last year Pennsylvania made 42} per cent.; Ohio, 18} per cent.; New York, 11] 
per cent.; Michigan, 5 per cent.; while no other State attained a total of 3 per cent. 
‘The production of pig in the United States has exhibited a very great—in fact, an enor- 
mous—increase during the last few years. In 1810 only 54,000 tons of pig were made 
by the Americans; in 1830, the total had grown to 165,000 tons, and in 1840 to 315,000 
tons. Since 1840 the production has grown in an accelerated ratio. In 1850 it had 
risen to 564,755 tons, and in 1860 it had further expanded to 919,770 tons. In 1870 an 
aggregate of 1,865,000 tons was attained. We have now arrived at quite modern times, 
even for this restless, rapid age ; but it may be well to recapitulate the production and 
consumption of pig in the United States during the five years ending with 1875 inclusive. 
This information is afforded in the annexed table: 

Year. Production. 

Tons 1,911,608 

2,354,558 


Consumption. 


Tons 2,154,813 


; 2,266,581 2,324,300 

The difference existing in 1875 between the production and the consumption of pig- 
iron in the United States was, in fact, so slight. that the Americans may now for all 
practical purposes be said to supply their own pig-iron requirements. At present, if 
the blast furnaces of the United States were fully employed, they could produce, according 
to a careful estimate made upon the subject, no less than 5,439,000 tons of pig annu- 
ally.—Mining Journal, September 30. 

* Mr. Thomas Ellison's Review of the Cotton Manufacturing Industries for 1876. 
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disposed at present to take rather a 
gloomy view of everything, predict 
that the progress thus made will 
soon pass beyond the borders of the 
States, and enter into competition 
with English manufactures in other 
countries. Some few months ago 
quite an alarm was raised at the 
news that American goods were 
actually selling in the Manchester 
market. 1 think this reasoning 
quite fallacious, and the alarm alto- 
gether groundless. A moment’s re- 
flection must show anyone that 
while American manufacturing in- 
dustries can do little more than 
exist under the shelter of a tariff 
which gives them a margin of 30, 40, 
or 50 per cent. and upwards in their 
competition with foreign goods, 
they cannot possibly produce at a 
price which will compete abroad 
with the old manufacturing na- 
tions.. Judging by the tariffs, the 
United States manufacturers must 
either be now making profits of 
40 to 100 per cent. beyond what 
is legitimately theirs, through the 
aid of the tariff, or the cost of 
production must be from 30 to 50 
per cent. at least higher with them 
than it is with us. I think there can 
be no doubt that the latter is the fact, 
for, although they have spread them- 
selves in extent, the United States 
manufacturing industries cannot be 
called prosperous. For one thing, 
most of those who started such ven- 
tures had not capital enough to 
carry on large works profitably ; 
and for another, the wages in a 
country where the simply agricul- 
tural occupations, and the natural 
industries flowing from the settle- 
ment of a people in new places, 
must always call for and afford the 
best pay to mere labourers, cannot 
possibly be so low as in over- 
crowded communities like our own, 
where also generations of men and 
women have grown adapted to 
special occupations. In a vast coun- 
try like the States, too, where so 
great distances lie between the 
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places whence the materials have 
got to be brought together for, say, 
cotton and iron manufactures, the 
unavoidable cost of transport cannot 
but tell strongly in the direction of 
retarding profitable competition. 
A multitude of natural forces thus 
combine, in short, to pull against 
the establishment of the highly arti- 
ficial life which manufacturing in- 
dustries really require and imply. 
Reasoning accords with the fact, 
therefore, in demonstrating that 
United States manufactures have 
not been very prosperous as a whole 
hitherto. Since the panic there 
has been in many places severe 
suffering and great stagnation, and 
it has been found that protection 
from foreign competition could not 
prevent fellow-manufacturers from 
ruining each other at home, or save 
the people from having to buy bad 
articles very dear. It has been the 
old story, the man with no capital 
but with some bank accommodation 
has undone the man of means, to 
the misery of all concerned. Glutted 
markets, over-stocking, and unremu- 
nerative prices were the causes that 
brought United States goods here, 
not the prosperity of manufactures 
there. In that view American 
cotton goods exported are neither 
more nor less than consignments 
of bankrupts’ stocks, sent abroad 
to be sold at any sacrifice for cash. 
Upon this point I may quote the 
testimony of a writer whom I have 
often found to be very well in- 
formed—the New York correspon- 
dent of the Bullionist. In his letter 
dated September 16, alluding to 
this very subject, he says: 


Our manufacturers, where they have had 
adequate command of capital, have, within 
the last twelve or fifteen years, made im- 
portant progress, both in the quality of 
their product and the economy of produc- 
tion ; but I infer that this progress has not 
much surpassed what has been accom- 
plished in other countries, from the fact that 
our improvements have been mostly im- 
ported, and, in many cases, the machinery 
also. Our friendly critics saw at Phila- 
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delphia only our best work ; had they can- 
vassed our markets, they would have learnt, 
‘what we too well know, that the curse of 
home manufactures is the vast preponderat- 
ing mass of mediocre and poor goods with 
which we are always flooded, and on which 
we cannot improve because so many of our 
manufacturers are too poor to better their 
facilities. The prices of our goods natu- 
rally appear toan exceptional advantage at 
present, for they were produced on a scale 
of prices for raw material and wages lower 
than has been known since 1860, while 
current prices for British products repre- 
sent a scale relatively much higher, and 
higher probably than they will be when 
the present reaction in England has worked 
out all its results. If wages should de- 
cline in England as much as they have 
here, the comparative values of the goods 
of the two countries would probably appear 
‘very different from what they did to the 
eyes of your very candid manufacturers 
when at Philadelphia. So much in the in- 
terest of a fair judgment upon a very im- 
portant question. Depend upon it, from 
the way in which the agricultural interest 
here has been lately extending as com- 
pared with the manufacturing, we shall 
still need to import a very liberal amount 
of foreign manufactures. Within the last 
three years most of our manufacturers have 
been crippled; many of them, with in- 
ferior advantages, have been ruined, and 
their comparatively worthless machinery 
will be little used again. Thousands of 
ovr factory hands have been driven to 
other employments; the vast army of 
workmen employed before the panic in 
railroad construction are now working in 
the field, and the constant increase of the 
traffic of the Western roads shows that our 
expansion is principally westward. All 
this implies a course of things on this side 
tending to an ultimate enlargement of our 
exchanges of products with foreign coun- 
tries. 


In the hopeful view here ex- 
pressed as to the course of British 
trade with the States, I cannot, 
while trade restrictions exist, con- 
cur, but the writer expresses very 
fairly the facts as to the nature of 
the manufacturing progress of the 
States. It has been very hectic, 
and it has cost the nation infinitely 
more than it is worth. At this 
very time the tide of emigration to 
the Union may be said to have 
halted, if not positively turned 
round, and in some of the large 
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cities on the eastern seaboard con- 
siderable distress prevails. We 
are justified in saying that to a cer- 
tain extent this change is due to the 
protectionist policy of the States, 
for the natural and inevitable effect 
of that policy is to make a living 
harder to come by to the mass of 
men than it otherwise should be. A 
comparatively moderate tariff, such 
as ours was forty years ago, had an 
aggravating effect on the social dis- 
tresses which from time to time fell 
on the country; and there can be 
no question that the United States 
tariff has had a strong influence on 
the distress which has there followed 
the crisis of 1873. For nothing can 
well be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that a country can drag a tax 
or fine out of a foreign merchant 
who sends his goods to it for sale. 
If the merchant finds that the tax 
stops his profits, he ceases to send 
goods; but if he continues to send 
at profit to himself, then the im- 
porting community simply pay their 
government 30, 40, 50, or 100 per 
cent. by way of tax, beyond what 
the goods need have cost them. 
One plain result of such a tariff as 
this of the States, therefore, is to 
heighten directly the price of every 
one of the multitude of imported 
articles, and so to increase the cost 
of living, or, failing that, to compel 
the people to buy home-made sub- 
stitutes very much dearer. The 
tariff must aifect wages in the 
States, for example, much more than 
it can affect foreign prices. It raises 
the cost of every material worn, of 
every luxury, of every piece of ma- 
chinery needed by the manufacturer, 
the farmer, the cotton or tobacco 
grower, and the artisan, so that 
the difficulty of living becomes many 
degrees greater. What we have 
already said of the history of trade 
in the United States makes this 
abundantly clear. The ‘crisis’ of 
1873 has been chronic; it drags itself 
wearily out, and, in spite of frequent 
prophesyings in the United States 
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newspapers that better times are at 
hand, must continue to drag itself 
out for a long time tocome. But 
for the prodigious natural resources 
of the States, but for the good 
credit they enjoy, and for the bor- 
rowings of her large railway and 
city corporations, the reactionary 
course would have been more 
marked and disastrous than it has 
been. These influences in the case 
of the productiveness of the land 
will continue in force, but so far as 
the borrowings are concerned are 
almost atanend. The great rail- 
ways of the United States cannot 
hope to obtain much more money 
in this country, after the suspicions 
which have lately been cast on the 
best of them, for some time to come, 
and the absence of that money is 
not unlikely to bring one or two of 
them into serious ditficulties, which 
must still further retard the speedy 
recuperation of the nation. The 
shares of some of the most important 
of them will, I believe, cease tempo- 
rarily to pay dividend at no distant 
date. On the whole, therefore, the 
best friends and strongest upholders 
of the high customs tariffin the States 
cannot honestly say that any good 
has come of it. Industries that 
could not otherwise have taken 
root have no doubt become esta- 
blished, but the cost of them has 
been already much more than the 
gain. There is backwardness now, 
instead of progress, and many in- 
dustries struggle on with difficulty, 
while not a few individuals go to 
ruin. Such a state of things need 
never terrify people here about the 
dangers of American competition. 
It may be urged, however, that 
by this policy the States have taken 
the right course to prevent the 
balance of debt obligations and 
trade together from going against 
them, to the serious embarrassment 
of the national finances. Up till a 
few years ago that danger could not 
be said, however, to have been 
averted by the tariff. The States 
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imported more than they exported 
in spite of it, and they did so be- 
cause of the large sums of money 
which they raised abroad. It is a 
natural and obvious inference, 
therefore, that if the States had not 
gone ahead so fast, but kept well 
within their resources, hastening 
slowly, the natural course of trade 
might have been kept undisturbed 
even had there been no prohibitory 
tariff atall. The nation would then 
have spent only what it could spare, 
and, free from debt contracted to force 
on ‘progress,’ would not have had 
the heavy debit balance hanging over 
it which now renders a large excess 
of exports an absolute necessity 
if the country is to avoid ultimate 
inability to meet its fixed corporate 
and State debt obligations. Sup- 
posing all the millions of borrowed 
money honestly paid back, we 
therefore fear that the only de- 
finable result and outcome of the 
tariff in the long-run has been to 
make all railway and manufacturing 
materials imported cost the com- 
panies in the States from 30 to 
60 per cent. more than they other- 
wise would have done, and to in- 
crease by so much the amount 
which they needed to borrow. The 
tariff has thus been a loss to the 
nation in all ways. All this re- 
coils on the community imposing 
the taxes, not on the ones which 
supplied the goods, unless—and that 
has happened often enough to lead to 
doubts whether it may not happen 
again—the borrowers become bank- 
rupt, when of course the lenders 
will suffer. Left to its natural 
course, it is not improbable, there- 
fore, that, had United States trade 
been free, the balance would have 
been just as well kept as it is now. 
Less money would have been bor- 
rowed, less goods bought, and more 
goods exported. A revenue to pay 
the debt could have been collected 
by internal taxes, which would 
in themselves have had probably 
the salutary effect of forcing on a 
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resumption of specie payments, 
while at the same time they would 
have burdened the people infinitely 
less. It can hardly, on the other 
hand, be denied that ifthe manu- 
factured products of the States are 
practically shut out of foreign 
markets in all save isolated articles 
and instances by the high tariff, 
the general trade of the nation is 
also hindered. Between nation and 
nation trade is in the long-run 
always pure barter, however dis- 
guised, and if the States take less 
cotton goods from us they will 
soon of course sell us less cotton. 
Not only that, but if they raise the 
cost of production artificially they 
will enable other countries by-and- 
by to cut them out of the markets 
in those very articles which they 
now consider themselves able to sell 
against the world. At present the 
United States have the corn supply 
of Europe to a great extent in their 
own hands, and yet competition 
here is by no means ineffective, for 
our far distant Australian colonies 
find it possible to enter our markets 
and sell against American corn, 
and Hungary, France, and Russia, 
burdened as they are, by no means 
find our market shut against them. 
But for special causes, indeed, 
which hinder European competi- 
tion, such as the troubles of Eastern 
Europe, the debt burdens of 
Russia and Austria, and the anarchy 
of Spain, the States must have 
felt the force of such competition 
more severely before now. As it is, 
it is only territories in the States 
which are either near the sea, like 
California, or which have command 
of an easy access to the sea, like the 
Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Val- 
leysand the shores of the lakes, which 
can at present benefit highly by the 
corn trade. It is hampered even 
there, and the agriculturist kept 
in the hands of rings and speculators 
much more than need be were the 
millstone of the tariff not round 
everyone’s neck; and hence the 
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‘Granger’ combinations and the 
war of railway rates with their 
looming bankruptcies. On the most 
general survey, therefore, I believe 
that it must be concluded that this 
modern democratic engine of oppres- 
sion is seriously affecting for the 
worse United States prosperity and 
trade on the export as well as on 
the import side. I have dwelt at 
length on the tariff question, that 
I might, if possible, demonstrate 
this, and because there is no subject 
at present so interesting to our 
home manufacturers and to the poli- 
ticians in the States as its incidence 
and effects. I cannot hope that aught 
I may say could have influence 
with the latter; only self-interest 
will force remedies, as it bred the 
mischief, but the subject is none 
the less worth reiterated illustration 
and study. We see that, although 
it cannot be said that the tariff will 
make the States our competitors in 
other markets, but just the opposite, 
it may for long effectually shut us out 
from theirown. While these causes 
exist, I do not, then, look hope- 
fully for a revival of trade, either 
within the States themselves or 
between this country and theirs; 
and it would be useless to disguise 
the fact, that disappointment of 
such a revival means to England a 
very great deal. Our exports this 
year to the States will be about 
25,000,0001. less than in 1872; 
and although we may in time 
find other markets able to take 
all the difference, that does not 
lessen the aggravation which the 
loss causes now, or the despondency 
which a prospect of still further 
decline engenders. 

Before closing this subject it may 
be well to revert to two branches 
of United States economics which 
have only been touched on inci- 
dentally in this paper so far. I 
mean the interest-bearing debt of the 
Union, and the paper currency. 
Anything like a complete investi- 
gation of the influence of these 
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important factors on the prosperity 
of the nation is out of the question, 
but a general observation on them 
may be of some value. And, first 
of all, the real debt of the United 
States is much greater than those 
who look at the funded loans and 
the ‘Five Twenties’ suppose. Every 
individual State almost has some- 
thing of a debt, and multitudes of 
corporations and townships, all over 
the Union, are more or less steeped 
init. A great deal of this debt, 
national, State, municipal, and 
joint-stock, has been contracted 
abroad—how much [I find it impos- 
sible to say exactly, but, including 
the railway debt, I should say at 
least 300,000,0001/.—and the conse- 
quence of this is that the Union 
must always have against it a very 
large debit balance for interest. 
This acts, as I have shown in the 
case of India, directly as a re- 
tardant on the purchasing power 
of the community, and, added to the 
tariff restrictions, cannot but most 
seriously affect its course of trade. 
It is all-important that the States 
should sell a great deal more than 
they buy ; and if they are hindered 
by any cause from doing so, the 
consequences will be disastrous. At 
present there is no cause whatever 
for apprehension, so far as the 
national bonds are concerned, but 
that is nearly all one can say. 
Outside the limits of them the un- 
zertainty is very considerable, and 
the burden of even these becomes 
much more obvious as the period 
of wild inflation passes away. Year 
by year the pressure of the tariff 
will tell more severely on the com- 
peting power of the States, instead 
of less, and make its exports more 
difficult to maintain. 

The paper money opens another 
set of problems; it affects trade in 
another way. As we have seen, 
when the crisis came on in Sep- 
tember 1873, the country was found 
not to have enough currency appa- 
rently to relieve the public appre- 
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hension of a general collapse, and 
the distress was aggravated be- 
cause, while itself insufficient, it, 
by being at a discount, shut out 
gold, the only possible substitute. 
Ever since then a party in the 
States have clamoured, on mistaken 
inferences from this scarcity, for an 
extension of the paper circulation. 
Want of currency is, they say, the 
cause of all the stagnation and dis- 
tress. There could be no greater 
fallacy. A fresh flood of paper 
might, no doubt, produce a hectic 
flush of seeming prosperity, because 
means would be found to float new 
adventures, and prices would rise 
all round by the mere lessening ot 
value which the currency would 
thus undergo; but it would all end 
in greater disaster than ever, be- 
cause, when the balance came to 
be struck between real values, the 
currency would have to be left out 
of count, unless it had a solid value 
at the back of it. A State’s pro- 
mise to pay cannot be considered 
such a value, simply because outside 
the limits of that State nobody will 
take the promise. Were the United 
States to lock theirdoors altogether 
against a foreign trade, and not 
permit a single pennyworth of goods 
to enter their ports, the paper money 
inflation would still be a mistake 
and the precursor of disaster, be- 
cause ultimately the same balance 
would have to be struck between 
the State and its creditors, the 
people ; and if they had nothing to 
give it in payment of its own taxes 
but paper, the State would be power- 
less to pay that paper off. Itcould 
not redeem its pledges, and must 
fall into bankruptcy, to the enor. 
mous loss of the people. 

We have not to do with this 
aspect of the subject, however, so 
much as with the consequences of 
the non-redemption of the present 
paper currency on foreign trade. 
And these are very simple. For a 
time paper produced inflation, appa- 
rent prosperity, and happiness, but 
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afterwards there was reaction, loss, 
and uncertainty. The dealer who 
has to do work with a currency of 
a fluctuating value always works 
at a disadvantage. At first he buys 
cheap and sells apparently dear, 
but after the effects of the inflation 
have permeated all departments of 
trade he may often buy dear and 
sell cheap, and especially in all 
foreign business is this kind of 
see-saw disastrous. ‘The trader 
may buy goods at a certain price 
in gold abroad which he cal- 
culates to sell at home for paper 
currency at a profit. But by 
the time it arrives he may find 
that this depreciation is a little 
less, and he has to sell at a level 
he did not calculate upon. He 


gets a lower value in ‘ greenbacks’ 
for his goods than he expected. 
Yet when he comes to remit for 
these goods he may find that the 
relative values of gold and paper 
have again altered, and that the 
depreciation in the latter has again 


increased, or, in other words, that 
gold has become dearer, so that 
while getting a lower value in 
‘greenbacks’ for his goods he may 
have to pay higher for the gold 
he has to pay them with. And 
even when relative values are com- 
paratively steady, the foreign trade 
has always to work under the dis- 
advantage of apparent high prices 
according to these values. The 
paper currency of the Union has 
unquestionably exercised a severely 
retardant effect on trade in this 
way, and the more such currency 
is inflated the more is it sure to 
play havoc with all sound business. 
And obviously also a see-saw of 
this kind compels the merchant to 
protect himself by putting as high 
a price on his goods as he can pos- 
sibly obtain. He must allow in 
fixing that price a margin for 
fluctuations. Therefore the direct 
effect of an inconvertible paper 
currency is to increase the cost of 
goods to the consumer beyond the 
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legitimate level which, in Adam 
Smith’s phrase, ‘the higgling of 
the market’ would fix. In this 
view it would be very disastrous 
did the Presidential contest now 
about to be decided in the States 
result in the return of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, for the Democrats 
have their strength in the South and 
West, where the ‘ soft-money’ doc- 
trines find most favour, and their 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
Mr. Wheeler, is a pronounced 
paper-inflationist man, while Mr. 
Tilden, the present Governor of 
New York, the Democratic nomi- 
nee for President, is himself by 
no means a distinct ‘ hard-money 
man.’ His recent utterances on 
this subject are suspiciously am- 
biguous, and his previous career 
augurs ill for a sound and en- 
lightened currency policy. As Mr. 
Ingersoll said, he has made much 
of his money, ‘like Jacob of old, 
by watering stock,’ and is only too 
likely to ‘ water’ the currency also in 
subservience to the demand of the 
dominant faction of his party. 

The true policy of the United 
States Government in dealing with 
this vital economic question would 
probably be to issue a four and a 
half or five per cent. interest-bear- 
ing loan of an amount sufficient 
to provide cash for paying off the 
whole of this pernicious ‘green- 
back’ debt. A debt it is, and some 
day it must be paid, and I feel 
convinced that more good would be 
done to the country by this step 
than it is easy to imagine. The 
interest on this additional funded 
debt would be as nothing weighed 
against the stability which trade 
would attain through the return to 
a specie standard of value. The 
late Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Bristow, a man whom it is to be 
regretted the Republican Con- 
vention had not the courage to 
choose for their candidate in the 
present Presidential contest, has 
made some admirable observations 
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on this subject in his report to 
Congress on the finances of the 
Union for 1875. He points out 
that good and bad currency cannot 
be retained together in a country ; 
the bad will drive out the good ; 
and argues strongly for resumption. 
But all plans for that, his amongst 
the rest, appear to me too timid. 
It is not resumption at some future 
time which should be aimed at, but 
resumption now. The credit of 
the Union was never before at the 
level it stands at now; there could 
therefore be no better opportunity 
than the present. By-and-by, if 
corporation and single State finances 
get into disorder, the chance may be 
gone, and the paper notes become 
an irremovable incubus on the ener- 
gies of the nation. The interest 
on the 100,000,000l. or so necessary 
to redeem all the paper currency at 
four and a half per cent. per annum 
would only be 4,500,000l., a cheap 
price at which to purchase renewed 
confidence in business and steadier 
trade. But in saying this it is neces- 
sary also to add that I do not believe 
it possible to take such a step with- 
out at the same time modifying the 
tariff. It is demonstrable, I think, 
that the two things—the paper 
currency and the prohibitory tariff 
—must stand or fall together, were 
it for no other reason than the one 
I have already given. This tariff 
will tend more and more to choke 
the export capacity of the Union, 
and unless that is well kept up to 
the level of the requirements of 
the community on its foreign debt 
obligations, the mere resumption of 
specie payments would do little 
good. Specie would be again, be- 
fore long, drained from the country, 
and paper credits of some kind 
substituted in order to maintain 
these debt payments, and distrust 
and mercantile distress and de- 
rangement would prevail as before. 
In the meantime, however, this 
currency must be taken as one of 
the hindrances to a revival of the 
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trade of Great Britain with the 
United States. It is a secondary 
one compared with the tariff, but it 
exists, and, with the other, renders 
any likelihood of a revival of busi- 
ness in that quarter very remote. 
Things must, on the average, I 
think, grow worse, both for the 
States and for us, instead of better ; 
and in time, if no change comes, 
the imports which we get now from 
the Union will fall away, as the 
exports to that country do now. 
The former were less last year than 
the previous two years, and, but for 
the conflict and confusion in Eastern 
Europe, bid fair to be still less 
this year, if they do not actually 
proveso. This is, I know,a gloomy 
conclusion, and I lay myself open 
to the charge of being pessimist. 
That is a hard epithet, but who 
can fight against facts and plain 
common-sense ? Everything tends 
to choke up the channels of trade 
between this country and the United 
States, and it is only because the 
same factitious influences have been 
at work there as in other countries 
that the force of the inevitable has 
not been sooner felt. We have lent 
to the States untold amounts of 
capital, and by these trade has 
been kept going in spite of every 
barrier. Cease that lending, and 
the collapse is almost instant, re- 
vival almost impossible—both sides 
of the trade account being taken 
with decay. 

While I say this, however, I must 
not be misunderstood. The hin- 
drances to trade with the United 
States are artificial altogether, and 
not natural. Left to itself, the 
reciprocal business between Eng- 
land and the American Union would 
grow beyond anything that it has 
ever reached. The two countries 
could be the means of giving in- 
numerable benefits to each other— 
we with our old deep-rooted manu- 
facturing capabilities, and the New 
World with its boundless resources 
for the furnishing of raw materials. 
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Speaking the other day on the 
States, Professor Huxley pre- 
dicted that, by the time America 
held its second centenary cele- 
bration, if it managed as a Union 
to weather the dangers which will 
beset it for generations yet, it 
would probably have a population 
of 200,000,000, instead of, as now, 
40,000,000. This prediction is but 
a moderate one, if the Union will 
but open its gates again and let the 
tide of immigration flow in as freely 
as natural forces impel it to do; if 
the population is not forced into 
artificial employments, which ebb 
and flow behind the wall of the 
prohibitory tariff, to the profit of 
some and the loss of many, now 
causing a dearth of men, and 
again such a dearth of work that 
thousands so forced into unna- 
tural currents are threatened with 
starvation. And if the States 


do surmount all these difficulties, 
economic and other, so as to go 


forward united in their path of 
national development, could we set 
bounds to the reciprocal good which 
the new country can do the old? I 
trow not. As the years passed we 
should find trade between the two 
changing in character no doubt, 
but also ever expanding in volume. 
I could not frame a supposition as 
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to when this mutual interchange of 
the fruits of labour might stop ; and, 
however dull the immediate future 
may be, I cannot but persuade my- 
self that when certain accidental bar- 
riers are removed the business trans. 
acted between the two countries 
must again enter on a new career 
of prosperity and advancement. 
That happy change is not yet 
come, and it may not come for 
years—not until the States have 
learnt that selfishness and exclusion 
in business is as unproductive a 
policy in the economy of nations as 
they are unlovely and unprofitable 
in private affairs. But some day it 
will come, and until it does business 
men in this country must bear 
their deprivations as best they can, 
resting assured of this one thing, 
that whatever shuts them out of 
the benefits of trade with the 
Union must also shut the Union 
out of all effective competition with 
them in the other markets which 
they now command or monopolise. 
The conclusion of the matter 
therefore is that I can see no sign 
of immediate recovery in our trade 
with America, All forces are against 
it, and as far as that branch of our 
business is concerned the present 
stagnation must increase. 


A. J. W. 
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THE ASTRONOMY OF THE FUTURE. 


A SPECULATION. 


E venture to express an 
\ opinion that popular know- 
ledge on the subject of Astronomy 
is still in a very old-fashioned, con- 
ventional, Newtonian condition. 
Men are still too apt to allow 
themselves to be guided by the 
literal evidence of their senses and 
the superficial appearances of things, 
a misleading condition and influence 
against which it is the purpose of 
true philosophy to guard our 
minds. Modern ideas in chemistry 
and electricity are, moreover, neces- 
sary ; for one form of science cannot 
afford to dispense with the aid and 
illumination of another. 

In manuals of astronomy our 
youth are taught that the Sun is 
a dark globe inclosed in a photo- 
sphere or luminous envelope, partly 
composed of divers metals in a state 
of intense incandescence and of 
gases blazing away furiously. We 
are told that observers can really 
see the surface of this ‘luminary’ 
in a terrible condition of turbulent 
combustion, that the vapour of mol- 
ten metals can be detected in its 
rays,and that its light and heat have 
been calculated to a mechanical 
nicety, almost as far as figures can 
be conceived by the ordinary 
human mind. It has also been made 
a subject of estimate how long the 
Sun can exist at its present rate of 
combustion and self-consumption, 
as this ‘central fire’ of the solar 
system is said to give out in each 
second of time heat equivalent to 
that produced by the burning of 
eleven thousand six hundred mil- 
lions of millions of tons of coal! 
We are also told that the incan- 
descent metals in the Sun, revealed 
by the spectroscope, differ from what 
18 apparent in the light of the stars. 
We do not doubt the existence of 


the phenomena so clearly shown by 
scientific men, but we are tempted 
to dissent from the conclusions 
deduced ; and we think the time 
has arrived when the notions which 
have been so systematically repeated 
to us should be thoroughly re- 
examined, and, we are inclined to 
say, discarded. 

In this essay we merely propose 
to draw the outlines of what appears 
to us to be an improved system ; 
and though other writers, unknown 
to us, may have anticipated most of 
our views, our doctrines will be 
none the worse if they are proved 
not to be novel. 

The version of astronomical phe- 
nomena which has hitherto been 
given to us may possibly turn 
out to be a huge menagerie of 
scientific bugbears, calculated to 
astonish and fascinate the imagina- 
tions and wonderment of simple- 
minded, credulous students. Let us 
beware of scientific superstition ; it 
is as fruitful a source of error as 
that which claims a bastard re- 
lationship to religion. 

In its revelations of the organisa- 
tion of the Sun, science plumes it- 
self upon its capacity of triumph- 
antly disclosing and demonstrat- 
ing the secrets, methods, and laws 
which underlie the grand aspects 
and mysteries of nature. Is this 
boast justifiable? What do we 
really know of the Sun? and are 
our scientific guides and explorers 
thoroughly correct in all the in- 
formation they deal out tous? In 
opposition to the generally received 
theory, would our readers ‘ be sur- 
prised to hear’ that the Sun is not 
necessarily Inminous ; and that be- 

ond the range of our atmosphere 
> is possibly cold and dark, and 


would there be invisible? At a 
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first glance this statement is, per- 
haps, startling. 

But if we suppose the Sun and 
stars to be gigantic fountains of mag- 
netic infiuence, centres of polarised 
force—attraction and repulsion— 
acting upon our globe and its atmo- 
sphere, and likewise upon all the 
other planets, the phenomena of the 
universe would then become sus- 
ceptible of the grandest and simplest 
interpretation. 

To explain the effects of the Sun 
there is not the least reason to 
infer that it is itself luminous or 
even warm. It may be one of the 
sources of heat without being itself 
hot, as heat is doubtless the pro- 
duct of combined influences. This 
opinion may be elucidated by an 
example. ‘Take a galvanic battery, 
which is a dark, cold machine; in- 
troduce a little acidified water into 
its cells and set it in action; by a 
proper arrangement of wires you 
may at a long distance from your 
battery produce a heat intense 
enough to fuse the hardest metals, 
and a light too vivid to be endured 
by the human eye. Now, if, while 
this result is being accomplished, 
we could see with enhanced powers 
of vision the action of the dilute 
acid on the metal plates of the 
galvanic battery, we should dis- 
cover on their surface a process of 
rapid oxidation going on analogous 
on a small scale to the commotion 
apparent on the face of the Sun, 
which phenomenon might easily be 
mistaken for violent combustion, 
and which in fact, judging by the 
impression made on the senses, 
could not readily be conceived to be 
anything else. 

Thus we learn that potent action 
generated in a dark, cold body may 
produce great light and heat ata 
distance from the seat of activity; 
and what is thus wrought artifi- 
cially in a small way by a galvanic 
battery may surely be done naturally, 
in a tremendous fashion, by the grand 
forces of the Sua. 
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When we gaze on Mont Blanc 
at sunset, if our judgment were 
left to the untrained evidence of our 
senses, we might easily be led to be- 
lieve that summit of the mountain 
to be a luminous and incandescent 
pinnacle, passing through all the 
hues of the solar spectrum, and 
finally disappearing in a ghostly 
white; but knowledge and expe- 
rience tell us a different tale and 
correct our inferences. We ascend 
the mountain, and we find a cold 
cone of snow! 

The appearance of Mont Blanc 
presented under this aspect is, how- 
ever, so far distinct from that ex- 
hibited by the Sun, that the sunset 
brightness of Mont Blanc is a 
vision of momentarily-born illu- 
sion, whereas the light of the Sun 
is the result of intense action 
and conversion of substance on its 
surface, and necessarily an origi- 
nating force. 

In estimating the power, quantity, 
and endurability of the light and 
heat of the Sun, we must first know 
where the light and heat begin their 
evolution. If they are a production 
bred in our. atmosphere by the 
magnetic action of the Sun, and 
the Sun is only one of their causes, 
we must draw very different con- 
clusions respecting the attributes of 
light and heat than if we credited 
the Sun with the sole responsibility 
of their origin. 

The intense magnetic action of 
the Sun may present on its surface 
and in its rays all the appearance of 
incandescence, when it is rendered 
visible here by means of our atmo- 
sphere and examined by instru- 
ments constructed for the detection 
of solar and astral phenomena. 

About the beginning of this cen- 
tury the celebrated French philoso- 
pher Biot produced light by passing 
a current of electricity through air 
or a gas. Is it not a reasonable 
inference that the Sun does not 
waste light and heat—diminishing 
as the square of the distance— 
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through a space of ninety millions 
of miles between us and itself, when 
by the means of ethereal and at- 
mospheric conditions the requisite 
quantity of light and heat might so 
easily be distributed at the precise 
spots where it is needed? With 
the conditions that surround us on 
this earth, we cannot artificially 
produce light and heat without the 
destruction of some material sub- 
stance; but we are not driven to 
assume that the same conditions pre- 
vail naturally in the Sun; and even 
if a process of self-consumption 
were continually going on in that 
body, we are equally justified in 
drawing the inference that it pos- 
sesses some infinite means and 
capacity of self-repair. We think, 
therefore, that we can naturally 
account for all the phenomena 
of heat and light and the appear- 
ance of incandescence and flame 
on the surface of the Sun, without 
resorting to the tremendous theory 
that the Sun is actually in a state of 
combustion as understood in our 
terrestrial experience. 

Upon this theory that the Sun 
has the power of distributing sutffi- 
eient light and heat to the various 
planets according to the nature of 
their atmospheric conditions, the 
doctrine which has been taught 
about Mercury being as hot as a 
furnace, and Saturn as cold as an 
iceberg, may in future be received 
with a smile of incredulity. 

It is one thing to observe pheno- 
mena accurately, and quite another 
thing to reason about them correctly. 
In spite of all our boasted astrono- 
mical discoveries, our certain know- 
ledge of the celestial machinery is 
really limited to ascertaining the 
motion of our globe in relation to 
the motions of other heavenly bodies. 
After some thousands of years of 
observation we have learnt only the 
rate at which we are moving through 
space. Our science of the universe 
is merely a science of motion— 
‘that and nothing more !’ 
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And here we may appropriately 
inquire whether we really know 
anything about the cause of the 
motion of the heavenly orbs. The 
old-fashioned theory of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces does 
not appear to answer this question 
satisfactorily; and we therefore 
venture to propose as a substitute 
what we may term the ‘ Polarity of 
the Universe,’ as a more sufficient 
and efficient explanation of the 
movements of the solar system. 
By ‘ Polarity’ we mean the power 
of electricity manifested in attrac- 
tion and repulsion, viz. the attrac- 
tion which exists between positive 
and negative poles,and the repulsion 
whichis exhibited when two positive 
or two negative poles are presented 
to each other. If we can successfully 
apply this theory of polarity to the 
phenomena of the motions of the 
solar system, we shall in future be 
required to teach that the rotation 
of the planets on their axes is caused 
by currents of electricity and mag- 
netism; and that the revolutions of 
the planets round the Sun are pro- 
duced and maintained by these 
bodies constantly presenting in a 
slanting direction their opposite or 
similar poles, and thus gradually 
and alternately attracting and repel- 
ling each other, and keeping up 
continued movement, necessarily va- 
ried in distance and rapidity. 

According to this theory, there is 
no fear of two heavenly bodies 
coming into collision in space, unless 
their opposite poles happened to 
meet, and even then they would 
probably cling together without 
doing much damage, until some 
rival influence separated them and 
sent each on its natural course; 
but the active motion of two such 
bodies would, most probably, al- 
ways prevent that steadiness of 
approach necessary to insure cohe- 
sion. 

In propounding this system, are 
we not flying in the face of the 
greatest philosopher that ever lived 
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—Sir Isaac Newton? Let us ex- 
amine this question briefly but at- 
tentively. It is no reflection upon 
Sir Isaac Newton, one of the most 
renowned men of all time, that he 
did not invent a hundred and fifty 
years ago a theory for which all 
the elements did not then exist. If 
he lived now, he would doubtless 
choose by the light of modern 
science a different vocabulary. 
‘Gravitation’ is merely a word ex- 
pressive of an idea used to interpret 
a certain class of phenomena, some 
of which can now be better ex- 
plained by the aid of more deve- 
loped ideas, and a more truce and 
refined nomenclature. 

The method adopted by Sir Isaac 
Newton in demonstrating the theory 
of universal gravitation was very 
grand and simple; and it was soon 
received admiringly by the whole 
world. The explanation may be 
found in any text-book on the 
subject, but we may as well repro- 
duce it in an elementary manner. 


It had been previously proved that 
on our earth the so-called force of 


gravity acts inversely as _ the 
square of the distance; and it 
was inferred that if this force 
extended throughout the solar sys- 
tem, the phenomena it caused and 
presented in the movements of the 
moon ought to correspond with what 
was known of its action on the 
earth. The lunar observations made 
and supplied by Flamsteed enabled 
Newton to put this theory to the 
test with a triumphant result. By 
a series of masterly calculations, he 
demonstrated that the versed sine 
of an arc of the moon’s orbit agreed 
exactly with the distance which the 
moon would travel if she were left 
entirely to the action of gravitation 
only: that is to say, that the power 
of gravity at the distance of the 
moon would be about 3,600 times 
less than at the surface of the earth. 
The distance of the moon from the 
earth’s centre is about 60 times 
the earth’s radius, and as the square 
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of this distance is 60 times 60, or 
3,600, a body near the earth ought 
to fall in one minute 3,600 times 
farther than the length of the 
versed sine of an arc described by 
the moon in its orbit in the same 
time. Nothing could be more bean- 
tiful and conclusive than this proof 
of the correspondence of fact with 
theory; but it does not in any way 
interfere with the introduction of 
Polarity as an explanation of the 
cause of the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies ; because we know 
that all the great forces of nature— 
light, heat, gravitation, electricity, 
magnetism—are regulated by the 
same law, viz. that their power 
acts inversely as the square of the 
distance, subject of course to the 
variability of conditions, for con. 
ditions modify the action of laws. 
In our proposed system we can 
therefore accept Newton’s demon- 
stration of universal gravitation, and 
treat it as the discovery of one mode 
of Polarity. As the action of gra- 
vity is the same as that of Polarity 
in one direction, we may still con- 
veniently use the word ‘ gravita- 
tion’ to express this aspect of 
Polarised force; but as gravity 
causes motion in only one direction 
—the centripetal—it is, of course, 
insufficient to explain the revolu- 
tions of the planets without resort- 
ing to the theoretical addition of 
another force, which was named the 
centrifugal, the existence of which 
could only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that it was derived from the 
original impulse or primum mobile 
given to these heavenly bodies at 
their creation, and since sustained 
by the hand of the Creator. 

The substitution of the terms 
‘electricalattraction’ and ‘repulsion’ 
for ‘ centripetal’ and ‘centrifugal 
forces,’ may therefore be recom- 
mended as conveying a clearer 
theory of the revolution of the 
planets for the following reasons: 
It is evident that this centrifugal 
force must soon expire unless it is 
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fed from some central exhaustless 






























































































































































: power, and the supporters of this 
’ idea do not supply us with a suffi- 
° cient cause for the continued sus- 
. tenance of the centrifugal force, 
y unless it be traceable to the direct 
. power of the Almighty. The in- 
: troduction of the Creator into this 
f stage of the modus operandi of 
h nature is, however, unphilosophical ; 
y. as we have no right in a scientific 
af explanation to balance one force 
” against another, and call one of 
- them the fiat of the Creator, as 
x we are bound to believe that in the 
a beginning all forces were created 
y by Him. In fact, this style of 
ne theorising must be temporary, and 
= is simply a mode of concealing 
0 our ignorance. But if we resort 
- to electricity with its attraction and 
i repulsion—in a word, Polarity—as 
- offering an explanation of the 
- motions of the universe, we fancy 
a’ that we present a theory which is 
. at once comprehensive and scientific. 
nde The correctness of this interpreta- 
el tion is supported, as far as can 
ay reasonably be looked for, by 
~1 mechanical contrivances. The pro- 
~ cess here advocated has been ac- 
= tually shown in a working model. 
nity An electrical orrery has been con- 
hon f structed which, by the discharge 
* of electricity from points, repre- 
ae sents the movement of the earth 
7 f round the Sun, and that of the 
ee moon round the earth, with the 
nich most surprising completeness. 

The movements of the moon 
e3 have, however, not yet been re- 
vile duced to mathematical order; they 
- exhibit aberrations which the 
. ad Astronomer Royal has_ been 
- engaged some years in studying, 
out and his ‘theory of the moon’ is 
sion’ yet far from complete. If, how- 
fagal oh the moon is acting under the 

8" Ff influence of Polarity, these irregu- 
— larities are what we ought to 
Pe expect, and their satisfactory solu- 

_ — tion can scarcely be triumphantly 
am sought in the mancuvring of old 
ats problems and the marshalling of 





old laws. 
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We must, of course, continue 
to believe and maintain that the 
various attractions to which we 
give the names of ‘ gravity,’ ‘ co- 
hesion,’ ‘capillary,’ are all-important 
on this earth, and keep everything 
here in its right place; and that 
centrifugal force as the product of 
rotatory machinery has its proper 
sphere, in our mundane science; 
but we should hesitate before we 
extended to the universe forces 
which are not proved to be adequate 
for the work and purpose ascribed 
tothem. And, in fact, there is no 
real analogue among our earthly 
forces to the centrifugality attri- 
buted of the planets in their 
orbits. 

On this point we wish to render 
our argumentative position quite 
clear to the intelligence of the 
ordinary reader, to whom we spe- 
cially address ourselves; and we 
shall therefore endeavour of work 
out this problem vevy distinctly. 

The most superficial scholar 
knows what is the received ex- 
planation of the movement of the 
planets round the Sun, viz. that 
when the planet is first hurled on 
its course its tendency is to go in a 
straight line; but this tendency is 
arrested by the attraction of gravi- 
tation, and the two forces acting 
in rectangular opposition to each 
other cause the orb which they 
control to move in a curve. It 
was, however, discovered that in 
practice this curve did not form 
a perfect circle, but an ellipse, 
and that the motion of the 
planet was accelerated in some 
parts of its orbit when it was 
nearest the Sun, and retarded 
when it was farthest from the 
Sun. The cause of this dis- 
crepancy was attributed to the 
antagonistic action of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces; as 
the attraction of gravitation, or 
centripetal force, gradually over- 
comes the centrifugal, the planet 
is drawn nearer the Sun and its 
speed in its orbit accelerated. This 
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acceleration of speed develops an 
increase of the centrifugal force, 
or tendency to fly off at a tangent, 
so that the two forces thus balance 
themselves, and the integrity of 
the orbital movement is preserved. 
This view of the matter is a 
plausible assumption and is accept- 
able in the absence of any mate- 
vials for the construction of a 
better explanation. We must, how- 
ever, call attention to the weak 
spot in this theory. The accelera- 
tion of speed is caused by the 
attraction of gravitation, which is 
therefore for the time being the 
dominant power. This increase of 
velocity is supposed to develop, as 
a counterpoise, a force so potent in 
opposition to that which caused it, 
that this developed force is, in its 
turn, capable of overcoming that 
which is primarily the stronger ; so 
that the superior power is supposed 
to give birth to a force which can 
govern its parent; and thus cause 
and effect alternately become the 
stronger and control each other! 
The product is supposed to be able 
to meet the producer on equal 
terms. Whata scene of scientific 
confusion is here presented to our 
view! When once gravity begins 
to overcome a rival force, its career 
of conquest cannot be arrested 
except by the arrival and inter- 
vention of a third independent 
power, and the introduction of this 
third power is not properly and 
scientifically accounted for under 
the old system which we are com- 
bating. The accelerated speed 
already alluded to is not such a 
ruler a8 we can recognise as an 
independent potentate. It is, in 
fact, the creature and subject of 
the superior force, gravity, and it 
must become the ally of its mon- 
arch; it cannot rebel and join the 
opposition which has once allowed 
it to elude the centrifugal grasp. 
The advocates of this contradic- 
tory system of causation endeavour 
to reconcile it to our common sense 
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and tempt us into adopting it by re- 
sorting to an illustration which, as a 
comparison, is altogether fallacions. 
They depict a man whirling round a 
stone in a sling, and tell us that we 
have here something like a repre. 
sentation of a planet moving in its 
orbit round the Sun. The stone is 
held in its place by the string— 
analogous to the attraction of 
gravitation—and the faster the 
man whirls round the sling, the 
more potently is the centrifugal 
force developed; and when the 
stone is released, the more violently 
does it fly off in a straight line. 
In this object of comparison we 
must notice that there are three 
powers present, very unlike in 
their attributes, viz. the hand of 
the man governed by his mind, 
the sling, and the motion of the 
sling: the sole originating motive- 
power which pervades and sustains 
the whole operation is the will- 
energy of the man; when that is 
withdrawn, the action ceases. If 
we could suppose the hand of the 
Creator at the centre of the solar 
system, intelligently, actively, and 
personally employed in regulating 
and upholding the movements of 
the planets round the Sun, the 
comparison with the man-and- 
sling figure would be fair and 
complete; but we are bound to 
raise the fatal objection to this 
supposition by pointing out that it 
is not permitted to Science to 
enter into the presence of the 
Creator Himself, so as to trace His 
conduct and examine His actions. 
The proper office of Science is to dis- 
cover and expound the eternal laws 
and temporal methods of working 
with which the Almighty has en- 
dowed Nature, and by which her 
operations are governed. The mo- 
ment we address ourselves direct to 
the Creator, we cease to be scien- 
tific, and we become theological. 
The theory of Polarity as an expla- 
nation of the movements of the 
universe will, we believe, get rid 
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of a great deal of the subtle con- 
fusion that has hitherto prevailed ; 
and, we venture to think, will 
offer for general acceptance some- 
thing more lucid and philosophical 
than the old mechanical doctrine 
of the centripetal and _ centri- 
fagal forces—a doctrine which ap- 
pears to us an inadequate explana- 
tion of the grand processes to 
which it is applied. Centrifagal 
force is the result of a repellent, 
and not an attractive, power. 
The existence of this repellent 
power is not properly accounted 
for in the Newtonian system ; but 
by the theory of Polarity we ac- 
knowledge two forces of equal 
rank, quality, and might, which 
are all-sufficient for the work they 
are appointed to do, and their 
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generator, Electricity, governs them 
both with requisite supremacy. 

If there be any force in what 
we have put forward, we must 
considerably modify if not banish 
the old-fashioned doctrines from our 
astronomical science, if we would 
in future associate finer and truer 
ideas with the subtle powers of the 
universe, and express in more com- 
prehensive language the sublime 
order and methods of her working. 
We cannot, however, by the ut- 
most exercise of human skill, hope 
to penetrate very far into the 
mysteries of Nature. Like the 
Mohammedan Deity, she ‘is covered 
with seventy thousand veils; after 
an age of labour, we may succeed 
in lifting one of these veils, but 
another appears behind. 
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HEINRICH HEINE’S 


MORE fascinating subject for 

portraiture has seldom offered 
itself to the literary artist than the 
life and character of Heine. The 
lights are so brilliant and the 
shadows so dark, that a faithful 
hand possessed of ordinary skill 
could scarcely fail to produce an 
effective likeness. The comparative 
ease of his task does not, however, 
detract from the credit due to Mr. 
Stigand, who has brought to it 
special attainments and more than 
ordinary skill. With some little 
qualification we can commend his 
faithfulness also. Of Othello’s 
golden rule of narrative, 

Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice, 


he has duly observed the second 
clause, but has been sometimes 
tempted to neglect the first. A 
biographer should not need to be 
reminded of Hannibal’s two por- 
trait-painters, the one of whom, by 
representing his full face with both 
eyes perfect, won his censure; the 
other, by representing his profile 
with the defective eye concealed, 
won his praise. No fault could be 
found with Mr. Stigand had he 
followed the example of the latter, 
and, confining his biography to the 
career of a man of letters, left 
Heine’s profligate life in Paris al- 
together out of sight. But we 
regret that, having undertaken to 
tell the whole truth, he should 
think fit to palliate it by such 
special pleading as disfigures his 
chapter upon that unsavoury topic. 
There are excuses which do but 
make prominent what they are de- 
signed to obscure. Such further 
exceptions as we must take to Mr. 
Stigand’s treatment of his subject 
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LIFE AND WORK:.! 


may be disposed of at once. He 
doubtless found it impossible, in 
dealing with the life of an exile 
from Germany who made a home in 
France, to avoid reference to the 
deadly conflict so recently waged 
between the nations, or, being so 
intimately acquainted with and 
warmly attached to the defeated 
people, to abstain from disclosing 
his sympathies. But a biographer 
who recalls in his preface that ‘ it 
was the great task of Heine’s life 
to labour at a hearty understanding 
between Germany and France,’ and 
laments the tendency of ‘late 
events’ to frustrate it, should con- 
sistently refrain from language 
which is obviously calculated to 
retard its accomplishment. The 


outbursts of animosity which he 
loses no opportunity of venting 


against the conquerors, however 
grateful to his own feelings, and 
justifiable in their proper connec- 
tion, seem strangely out of place 
here, where their only influence 
upon the French and German 
readers among whom his book may 
circulate can be to stir up memories 
already too vivid, and foment a 
hatred which five years of peace have 
done something to abate. Mr. Sti- 
gand’s love of contrasting the cha- 
racteristics of races has doubtless 
seduced him into this imprudence. 
His reflections upon that theme are 
often instructive, but he is apt to 
prolong them beyond due limits. If 
in his next edition he can be per- 
suaded to make certain modifica- 
tions in these particulars, the only 
serious drawbacks that prevent this 
book from taking a high place in 
literary biography will be removed. 

None of its chapters are more 
pleasant to read, or display the 


1 The Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich Heine. By William Stigand. Long- 


mans, 1875. 
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writer’s skill to better advantage, 
than the first five, which are de- 
yoted to Heine’s youth, and the 
yarious influences combining to 
mould his mental and moral nature. 
Of his inherited tendencies we hear 
little. His parents were Hebrews 
by blood and creed, belonging to 
the middle class. The father, who 
seems to have been a dull, amiable 
man, was a cloth-merchant by call- 

























































































































































F ing, settled at Diisseldorf, where 
Heinrich was born in 1799. The 
mother, who contributed most to 
; the formation of the boy’s tempera- 
r ment, is commemorated as ‘of a 
t quick, impassioned, energetic na- 
e tare, with a good deal of taste for 
e literature, art, and music.’ For 
d the most lasting of the external in- 
e fluences which environed his child- 
- hood he was indebted to the French 
re occupation of Berg, the little Duchy 
to 6} of which ODiisseldorf was the 
- capital. The state of semi-slavery 
he in which the people lived under the 
Ig feudal régime of their Electors had 
er been exchanged for social and 
nd educational equality, and a bene- 
C= ficent administration of justice 
ce under the Code Napoléon. The 
ce Jewish community, whose condi- 
an tin in Germany up to that time 
ay had resembled that of the Pariah 
1e8 caste in India, reaped the full 
; & benefit of these reforms. The 
uve illusion respecting the great auto- 
sti- [crat’s services to the cause of 
ha- European freedom which Heine 
less. shared in common with too many 
ice. liberals as a young man, and con- 
are fj tinued to entertain until past middle 
tto filife, may have been chiefly due to 
If his grateful remembrance of the 
per- filocal advantages conferred by 
fica- iYrench rule, and the glamour of his 
only fiindividual associations with it. He 
this firlates in his Pictures of Travel 
e im (Book ‘Le Grand’) how, as a 
ved oy, he witnessed the march of the 
nore French troops into Diisseldorf; 
the fhade friends with the veterans of 
he Grande Armée, and learnt from 

Long- those who had taken part in its 





iumphs the true tales of Lodi and 
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Marengo, of Austerlitz and Jena; 
and how the vision which imagina- 
tion pictured of the invincible hero 
of a hundred victories was realised 
to the eye of sense five years later, 
when Napoleon made his entry into 
the town ‘in his well-worn green 
uniform and his world-historic little 
hat,’ with a marble countenance, 
whose lineaments were ‘ nobly cut 
as those of the old statues,’ and 
whereon was written ‘Thou shalt 
adore no other gods but me.’ If, 
however, Heine was thus indnced to 
take an erroneous view of political 
pistory, it was some compensation 
o obtain the facts at first hand 
from the lips of men. Such formal 
instruction as he received was 
given at the Lycée established by 
the French Government, wherein 
all instruction was communicated 
in that language. Here he went 
through the usual classical and ma- 
thematical course, and gained some 
insight into the sphere of meta- 
physical controversy by attending 
the lectures of the Rector Schall- 
meyer, @ kindly, philosophic Catho- 
lic, who soon discerned the boy’s 
ability and desired to make a priest 
of him. In his twelfth year we 
hear of a golden-haired maiden 
(daughter of the chief judge of 
the town) who had enthralled his 
fancy ; and not much later he seems 
to have exchanged some transient 
love-passages with maidens of his 
acquaintance in the villages upon 
the Rhine, and much delightful 
converse on its historical legends 
and fairy lore. His literary taste 
was early determined by the read- 
ing of Don Quixote, which he took 
‘in sober earnest,’ weeping ‘the 
bitterest of tears when the noble 
knight for all his noble valour got 
but cudgelling and ingratitude.’ 
Gulliver’s Travels, and some of the 
writings of Sterne, ; Roussean, 
Goethe, and Schiller, were also 
familiar to his youth; and by that 
intellectual magnetism which is 
among the clearest signs of definite 
bias, he appears to have extracted 
TT2 
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from all his studies the elements 
best adapted to his future develop- 
ment. To any such signs, how- 
ever, his father was blind; and 
at sixteen he was placed in a 
banker’s office at Frankfort. Here 
he remained but a short time, find- 
ing the occupation distasteful, and 
unable to endure the social outlawry 
to which his race was still subject 
there. The description of the 
Ghetto in his ‘ Rabbi von Bacha- 
rach ’ is supposed to be drawn from 
remembrances of this sojourn. 
After a year’s residence at home, he 
was sent, at the suggestion of his, 
uncle, Solomon Heine, who was 
established as a banker in Hamburg, 
to try his fortune there in commerce. 
The experiment proved a failure. 
The mechanical routine of trade 
and the tone of thought which 
its habitual pursuit engendered in- 
spired him with intense aversion, 
and the three years which he spent 
in vainly endeavouring to overcome 
it were the dreariest of his life. By 
his uncle, a rough, illiterate man, 
choleric and tyrannical, although 
not ungenerous or implacable, 
shrewd enough to become a million- 
aire by his transactions in stock- 
jobbing, but incapable of appreciat- 
ing ability of a different kind, 
Heine was misunderstood and des- 
pised. The husbands of the banker’s 
eldest daughters, regarding the 
youth as an interloper who was 
seeking to appropriate a share of 
their fortune, spared no efforts to 
poison his uncle’s mind against him. 
Such temporary solace as he found 
in this circle was in the society of a 
younger cousin, Amalie, with whom 
he fell deeply in love, and who 
under various disguises is the 
heroine of his early poems. After 
years of fluctuation the passion had 
an unhappy issue; but the true 
story of its course was never told 
by the poet. It can only be 
gathered from his allusions that, 
after allowing him to believe her 
affections won, the lady capriciously 
transferred them to another, who 
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proved faithless to her, and that 
she then married in pique the first 
eligible suitor who presented him. 
self. Heine’s nature was pro- 
foundly if not permanently em- 
bittered by this experience, and the 
morbid tone which infects much 
of his tenderest poetry may be 
clearly traced to it. 

In 1819, two years before its dis- 
astrous termination, the hopeless 
attachment was brought to the know- 
ledge of his uncle, who had also come 
to perceive that the youth’s com- 
mercial career at Hamburg was not 
destined to be successful. It was 
accordingly resolved that he should 
return home, with the understand. 
ing that he should thence proceed 
to the University, where his ex. 
penses would be paid while he 
prosecuted such studies as would 
enable him to take a doctor’s de- 
gree and practise as an advocate 
in Hamburg. Tothis arrangement 
Heine joyfully consented, and after 
a short stay at Diisseldorf was 
entered as a student at Bonn. In 
the faculty of Jurisprudence he at- 
tended the lectures of Mittermaier 
and Welcker, and was duly admitted 
to matriculation, after eliciting a 
mild rebuke from the examiners for 
the satirical vein in which he 
replied to some of their questions. 
History and litcrature were the 
studies which most engrossed him. 
He was especially impressed by the 
lectures of A. W. von Schlegel, 
then at the height of his critical 
celebrity, who took occasion from 
the recent discovery of the 
Nibelungen-lied MS. to discourse 
upon the dignity and beauty of 
medieval poetry. Heine’s predis- 
position to the Romantic school 
was greatly fostered by his master’s 
eloquent enthusiasm. Among his 
contemporaries at Bonn were 
Liebig, the great chemist; Miiller, 
the physiologist; Hengstenberg, 
the theologian; and Wolfgang 
Menzel, afterwards so infamous 4s 
the betrayer of the Liberal press; 
but his intimates were selected from 
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at | the literary class, and in company 
- with Simrock, J. B. Roussean, 
ae and others, who became more or 
1. less distinguished, he diligently 
ia devoted his leisure to verse-writing. 
ei Great part of his ‘ Early Sorrows,’ 
a, and the tragedy of ‘ Almansor,’ were 
he written atthistime. Aftera year’s 
study at Bonn, he transferred him- 
lis. | self to Gottingen, which still re- 
ess | tained the high reputation it had 
man acquired under the enlightened 
wl system of its founder, the Hano- 
ian verian minister, Miinchausen, but 
al had fallen behind the age to a 
=e degree for which Heine was unpre- 
ald pared. Except for the sympathy 
nd- shown him by the Historical pro- 
nal fessor Sartorius, who discerned his 
o. power and admitted him to inti- 
he macy, he found the scholastic 
suld | *tmosphere cold and pedantic, 
de- § While he was equally averse to the 
cate | ®Togant tone of his fellow- 
nent § Students who were principally of 
fter | the Junker class. A dispute into 
was § Which he was drawn with one of 
In § them respecting their Komment, or 
eat. § *bitrary code of student-laws, pro- 
naier @ Voked a challenge. To prevent a 
itted @ ‘uel the authorities rusticated him 
ng a for six months, and he accordingly 
sfor @ Migrated to the University of 
, he & Berlin. 
ane, This step brought him within the 
the | Zeach of influences, both within and 
him. § Without the University precincts, 
y the which were more potent than any 
jecel, § be had yet felt, and had a marked 
itical | *Hect upon his development. The 
from § ‘acher who most impressed him 
the | Was the great Hegel, whose philo- 
ourse § S°Phical tenets he adopted, but 
ty of (as he admits in his Confessions) 
redis- | Without clearly understanding them. 
school I was never an abstract thinker (he 
astetS H says), and I took the synthesis of the 
g his § Hegelian doctrine as proved, since it flat- 
were § tered my vanity. I was young and proud, 
filler, § @@4it flattered my pride tolearn from Hegel 
nberg, that the blessed God was not, as my grand- 
"| Mother told me, living in heaven, but that I 
1fgang } myself on earth was the blessed God. . . I 
ous 4 took it quite in earnest, and conducted my 
press divine réle with as much dignity as pos- 
d from§ ‘ible. This foolish pride, however, exer- 
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cised by no means a pernicious influence 
on my sentiments, which, on the contrary, 
were elevated to heroism. . . . I was my- 
self now the living moral, and the source 
of all right and authority. I was primal 
morality itself. I was impeccable. 


This avowal, written in 1854, 
obviously proceeds from one who 
has recanted his former belief. 
Whether Hegel himself would have 
endorsed the conclusions of his 
young disciple as legitimately ex- 
pressing the outcome of his philo- 
sophy is a question which we need 
not discuss. It cannot be doubted 
that such was the impression it 
conveyed to Heine, and that it pre- 
pared him for accepting the St. 
Simonian doctrine by which he re- 
gulated his practice so fatally in 
later years. Hegel’s chief disciple, 
Gans, the Professor of Jurisprudence; 
Wolf, Professor of Greek; Von den 
Hagen, of Literature, and Bopp, of 
Philology, also attracted him to 
their lectures. His personal in- 
timates within the University 
were not numerous, as he was 
repelled by the coarse manners 
of his fellow-students; but he had 
no lack of society, owing to the 
entrée that he obtained into the 
Varnhagens’ salon, which was the 
centre of literary activity in Berlin. 
By Varnhagen von Ense himself, 
beneath whose calm, courtier-like 
demeanour was concealed an en- 
thusiasm for liberty and a scornful 
hatred of its enemies of which the 
world knew nothing till after his 
death, and by his remarkable wife, 
Rahel, the trusted correspondent of 
Goethe and sympathetic with all 
the chief thinkers and artists of her 
time, Heine was immediately re- 
cognised as a genius and welcomed 
as a friend. Their timely appre- 
ciation was of the utmost service to 
him, and he was never ungrateful 
for it. At their instance a selection 
from his poems was accepted foe 
insertion in the ‘ Gesellschaften,’ thr 
chief literary organ of Berlin, and 
produced so striking an impression 
that the publisher made him an 
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offer for the remainder. His intro- 
duction into this circle led to in- 
timacy with De la Motte Fouqné, 
Chamisso, Ludwig Robert the tra- 
gedian, the poetesses Elisa von 
Hohenhausen and Helmina von 
Chezy, and others, at whose houses 
he visited. Many of his poems 
were read aloud before an audience 
thus composed, and underwent an 
ordeal of criticism which probably 
contributed largely to the eventual 
purity of his style. The similarity 
between his genius and that of 
Byron, which became more deve- 
loped with time, did not even then 
escape observation. 

Though not proof against the 
usual seductions of a city life, he 
was in some measure fortified by 
the discovery that the assiduous 
efforts of the Prussian Government 
to foster a frivolous spirit in Berlin 
society were prompted by the de- 
sire of distracting its attention from 
politics. Up to this time that sub- 
ject had occupied little of his 
thoughts, but it was forced on them 
by observing the severity which 
the Russian leanings of the Court 
induced it to exercise against his 
Polish fellow-students. Thence- 
forth may be dated that hatred of 
Prussian policy which inspired so 
much of his subsequent satire. He 
was the more stimulated to dislike 
it on account of the opposition it 
offered to the attempts which some 
leading members of the Jewish com- 
munity were then making to obtain 
a larger share of internal and exter- 
nal freedom without relinquishing 
the faith of their fathers. In these 
attempts, which proceeded from a 
Verein having Gans for its presi- 
dent, Heine took the warmest in- 
terest. Their aims were to modify 
the traditional habits of the race so 
as to induce its youths to study for 
the learned professions, instead of 
devoting themselves only to trade 
and finance, and to procure the 
abolition of political disabilities, 
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particularly the law which prohi- 
bited a Jew from graduating or 
entering the State-service without 
receiving baptism. Both aims, how- 
ever, were ultimately frustrated, 
partly by the bigotry of the Rab- 
binical body, which denounced in- 
novation as dangerous, partly by 
the dullness of the mercantile class, 
which found the culture and aspira- 
tions of the reformers incomprehen- 
sible, but mainly by the dogged 
conservatism of the Government, 
which resisted every scheme that 
savoured of liberalism. Its refusal 
to throw open any avenues to social 
distinction save through the formal 
medium of conversion, set a pre- 
mium upon hypocrisy, which many 
ambitious Jews found it impossible 
to withstand. When the defeat of 
his efforts was assured, Gans was 
one of the first to yield. He under- 
went baptism, and at once obtained 
a University professorship. Heine, 
by whom this act was at the time 
severely reprobated, ere long al- 
lowed himself to follow the example. 
For awhile, however, he remained 
firm, and, rather than change his 
creed from worldly motives, enter- 
tained the idea of expatriation to 
France, where there were no ob- 
stacles to social success. He re- 
mained at Berlin two years, but 
left, without taking a degree, in 
1823, and proceeded to Liineberg, 
in Hanover, where his family had 
now removed. Before leaving, he 
put forth another volume of poems, 
which included the well-known 
‘Lyrical Intermezzo.’ 

The poems composing the first 
volume? bore obvious traces of in- 
debtedness to poets belonging to 
opposite schools; to Burns and By- 
ron on the one hand, to Uhland, 
Von Arnim, and Brentano on the 
other. What was best and worst in 
them, ‘however, was yet more obvi- 
ously drawn from deep sources of 
personal feeling and experience. 
Their union of natural, healthy en- 


2 Book of Songs, ‘ Early Sorrows.’ 
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thusiasm with « premature cynicism, 
their abnormal interfasion of sar- 
donic mockery and intense feeling, 
testified to the conflict of discordant 
elements in his own being. A keen 
susceptibility to all strong impres- 
sions, whencesoever derived, and the 
restlessness of an imaginative tem- 
perament under the sense of suffer- 
ing and injustice, seem the main im- 
pulses that prompt his singing. His 
dreams, whether sleeping or waking, 
are evidently discoloured by dark 
and bitter memories. He is haunted 
by visions of a maiden, who gives 
him a flower which turns into a 
foul insect ; who, with smiling eyes, 
watches him writhing in torture; 
who, in garden, wood, or heath, pre- 
pares his shroud, hews out his 
coffin, or digs his grave ; who enters 
his chamber at midnight, and barters 
love’s favours for his eternal sal- 
vation; who is wedded to him by 
the devil at a witch’s sabbath, or 
drinks his blood and cats his heart 
at the marriage-feast, where she sits 
as his rival’s bride. Even when he 
strives to forget himself, the choice 
of theme constantly betrays his 
jaundiced and unwholesome fancy. 
He sees a visionary tourney of 
Minnesingers, wherein the victory is 
awarded to the one ‘whose son 

drips most with his heart’s blood;’ a 
ghostly combat which two brothers, 
who in life loved the same lady, 
nightly renew beside theruined castle 
walls where, centuries before, they 
slew each other ; a midnight carouse 
of spectres in a church, who recount, 
with ghastly merriment, the stories 
of their unhappy loves; or a wed- 
ding dance in Toledo, to which the 
bride has invited her discarded lover, 
who keeps the appointment as a 
ghost. Mixed with these utterances 
of pain and pictures of despair are 
brief lyrical snatches of tenderness, 
fancy, and humour, indicating what 
the first-fruits of Heine’s genius 
might have been, had the bloom 
been less sharply blighted. The 
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practice, which afterwards became 
habitual with him, of assuming a 
serious or pathetic tone and abruptly 
ending with a jest, is initiated in this 
volume. 

There is much tenderness in some 
of these poems, but the prevailing 
mood is anything but gentle. The 
poet’s nature has been soured by 
wrong, and he makes no effort to 
conceal the fact : 

My songs with poison are tainted, 

But how could it otherwise be ? 
My blossoming life thou hast poisoned, 
And made it hateful to me.* 

That she who is the cause of this 
wretchedness is herself wretched in 
the life she has chosen affords him 
now additional woe, now a gloomy 
satisfaction. The purest pleasures 
of which the poetic temperament is 
capable are embittered by distrust. 
He hears ‘ derisive songs’ sung by 
the nightingale, and sees the 
‘gentle meadow-flowrets laugh with 
malice ;’ in ‘the maiden’s shame- 
faced blushes’ he detects ‘a secret 
lust,’ and a fool’s cap jingling on 
‘the inspired and haughty head of 
youth.’ 


And caricatures alone, and sickly shadows, 
I see upon this earth, and live in doubt, 
Whether a madhouse ’tis, or hospital. 


Mournfullest result of all, his ex- 
perience of human falsehood has 
shaken his trust in the Divine truth, 
and left him a bare belief in the 
heavenly eyes which have en- 
chanted and the evil heart which 
has ruined him. It is inevitable 
that a love which has no root of 
faith in the ideal nobleness of its 
object should be mainly sensual; 
and such is the prevailing tone of 
these poems. By comparison, how- 
ever, with those which belong to 
that melancholy later period in his 
career when no fresh emotion had 
replaced the withered sentiment, 
and an ignoble creed lent its 
sanction to unrestrained appetite, 
they may be accounted pure. 






* Heine’s Poems complete, translated by E, A. Bowring, 1872, 
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A nature so finely endowed as 
Heine’s could not always be pos- 
sessed by such dark and savage 
moods, and, although he can never 
be said to have raised himself 
out of the mischief wrought by 
this disenchantment, he, by de- 
grees, obtained the mastery of his 
sorrow, and turned his thought 
and fancy into channels beyond 
himself. The ‘Pilgrimage to 
Kevlaar,’ among the latest of his 
genuinely romantic compositions, 
and the most popular in his own 
country, must have been written in 
a moment of self-abstraction. It 
narrates in the simplest ballad-form 
how a peasant youth, broken- 
hearted by the death of his be- 
trothed, was persuaded by his 


mother to accompany her in a 
pilgrimage to Kevlaar, and lay the 
votive offering of a waxen heart at 
the Madonna’s shrine, with a prayer 
that she would heal his wound; 
how, in the night following their 


prayer, Our Lady entered the 
chamber where the mother was 
watching her sleeping son, and laid 
a hand gently on his breast; and 
in the morning, when the mother 
found him dead, she knew her 
prayer was answered, and blessed 
the healing hand. The recognition 
of religious faith as the best balm 
_ for sorrow was personally unattain- 
able by Heine at this period, and 
it was his dramatic instinct that 
infused the medieval Catholic feel- 
ing by which this poem is in- 
spired. Many of his finest lyrics 
are essentially dramatic; although 
in drama proper, to judge from the 
fate of his two tragedies, ‘ Almansor’ 
and ‘ Ratcliff,’ he must be held to 
have failed. 

A resolute application to work on 
his legal studies, relieved by brief 
spells of travel, had the recognised 
effect of quieting and toning his 
mind. The necessity of earning a 
livelihood was now urgent, as his 
father had fallen into reduced cir- 
cumstances, and he was practically 
dependent upon his rich uncle 
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Solomon for the means of subsist- 
ence. The old man displayed muck 
caprice in the exercise of his li- 
berality, and took umbrage at at- 
tempts to pledge him to a definite 
engagement. A visit which Heine 
paid to Hamburg with this object 
in 1823 produced no result but that 
of reviving his own sad memories. 
The series of poems entitled the 
‘Return Home’ was written on 
this occasion. In January 1824 he 
resumed his studies at Gdttingen, 
and remained there, with the ex- 
ception of a short interval, until 
May 1825, when he passed the 
preliminary examination for his 
doctor’s degree. Most of the in- 
terval excepted was spent in a jour- 
ney on foot among the Hartz moun- 
tains, which gave rise to the poems 
thus entitled among his Pictures 
of Travel. This, and the preceding 
collection, include some of the 
freshest and most striking lyrics 
which he has left. ‘The Fisher- 
Maiden,’ so tenderly set to music 
by Meyerbeer; ‘I would that my 
love,’ wedded to one of Mendel- 
ssohn’s most graceful and popular 
duetts; ‘Thou’rt like a lovely 
flow’ret ;? and ‘When on my bed 
I’m lying,’ are gems of pure song 
which have already attained an in- 
ternational currency. The Idylls of 
peasant life, especially the picture of 
the mountaineer’s daughter, have a 
charm more distinctively national, 
which no lover of character-paint- 
ing in poetry can fail to prize. The 
prose portions of the Hartz pic- 
tures are scarcely less delightful, 
although disgraced here and there 
by a touch of lewd suggestions. 
The satirical description which he 
flings to Gdéttingen as he turns 
his back on its walls; the symboli- 
cal dreams in which he takes re- 
venge on the professors of law and 
logic who have been worrying his 
brain for so many months; the 
mirthful sketches of his travelling ac- 
quaintance; and the vivid vignettes 
of mountain-scenery and cottage- 
interior, exhibit Heine’s art at its 
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best. The manner, as Mr. Stigand 
points out, is coloured by Sterne’s, 
but the humour and grace are un- 
borrowed. 

In June 1825, before being ad- 
mitted to his degree as Doctor of 
Laws, Heine took a step which, 
however circumstances may have 
excused it, must be held gravely 
discreditable to his character. With- 
out a pretence of conviction, he 
recanted his profession of belief, 
and underwent the Protestant cere- 
mony of baptism. The motives 
which prompted him were simple 
enough. His old creed, nominal 
as it was, excluded him from an 
calling in Germany but that of a 
schoolmaster or a merchant, for 
either of which he was unfitted. 
As a Christian he was eligible for 
a professorship or government ap- 
pointment, which would have ren- 
dered him independent of his uncle; 
and ‘strong hopes were held out,’ 
as his biographer states, of his ob- 
taining one or the other in the 
event of conversion. But with 
such an alternative open to him as 
emigration to France, which a few 
years later he embraced for other 
reasons, he could not plead in- 
exorable necessity for this sacrifice 
of conscience. To do him justice, 
he hesitated long before taking the 
step, and bitterly lamented it when 
taken; not the less, perhaps, be- 
cause it proved unavailing as a 
means to the end which had sanc- 
tified it. For the nonce it served 
the purpose of enabling him to 
attempt the task of winning a 
livelihood as an advocate in Ham- 
burg, whither he proceeded in No- 
vember 1825. Hateful to him from 
its associations with the great sor- 
row of his youth, the city possessed 
no atoning attractions of natural 
or artistic beauty, or of congenial 
society, which could make it en- 
durable. The routine of its commer- 
cial life, which he had already found 
80 distasteful, the stagnation of 
mental activity, the malevolence of 
his uncle’s sons-in-law, who re- 
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newed their old jealousy of him as 
an intruder, and magnified every 
gossiping story that was told to 
his discredit, and the aversion of 
the orthodox Jews, who regarded 
him as an apostate, combined to 
render his enforced term of resi- 
dence in Verdammtes Hamburg, as 
he used emphatically to call it, one 
of truly penal servitude. That his 
profession, too, was irksome, one 
can readily believe. The attempt 
to convert a poet into a lawyer 
has seldom succeeded, and no less 
likely subject could have been 
chosen for such an experiment than 
Heine. 

We perpetually find him after 
some fitful intervals of professional 
study recurring to literature as his 
native element. The solitary benefit 
that he derived from his sojourn in 
Hamburg was the introduction to a 
publisher, Campe, with whom he 
formed an alliance, which, in spite 
of several differences of opinion and 
much reasonable dissatisfaction at 
the illiberal terms he obtained, re- 
mained unbroken till his death. 
Campe’s residence in a free city 
gave him a large measure of poli- 
tical immunity, and his special 
qualification was the skill with 
which he contrived to evade the 
law of censorship prohibiting the 
importation into Prussia and most 
of the German States of any 
publication inoculated with liberal 
ideas. Bérne, Immermann, and 
other proscribed authors were 
already upon his list, and Heine’s 
choice of such a publisher was 
significant evidence of the direction 
which his own sympathies were 
taking. The first volume of the 
Pictures of Travel which Campe ac- 
cepted appeared in 1826, and the 
second in the following year. Besides 
the idylls and sketches already 
named, these volumes contained 
his early reminiscences of Diissel- 
dorf (inscribed with the name of 
Le Grand, the veteran of the Grande 
Armée who had taught him French 
history), and a series of poems 
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called ‘The North Sea,’ written at 
the Isle of Nordeney, where he had 
spent his vacations. Their success 
was immediate and complete ; but 
the reflections which he cast upon 
the Junker party and the priest- 
hood, and his frank avowal of 
liberal aspirations entailed an in- 
terdict by the censors as a natural 
consequence. Henceforward he 
was branded as a revolutionary 
propagandist ; and upon whatever 
subject he wrote, his works were 
certain to be mutilated, if not 
wholly proscribed. 

The most characteristic section 
of these volumes is the series of 
‘North Sea’ poems, into which 
Heine has infused almost every 


tint of his many-coloured nature. 
Written in a rhythmical but irre- 
gular measure of blank verse, which 
suggests the sound and motion of 
the sea, their tone conveys much of 
its sparkling freshness, indefinite 
distance, and capricious change. 


Emotion checked by mockery, 
earnestness chilled by indifference, 
fancy confronted with reality, phi- 
losophy vanquished by conviviality ; 
such are the contrasted moods that 
he here delights to portray. The 
most painful symptom is the evi- 
dence of a confirmed scepticism, 
which, read by the light of his re- 
cent apostasy at the bidding of con- 
venience, is sufficiently intelligible. 
The following verses embody, not 
the troubled yearning of a doubter 
who cannot rest until he finds the 
truth, but the contented despair of 
one who has persuaded himself 
that the search is unavailing. 


By the sea, by the dreary, darkening sea, 
Stands a youthful man, 
His heart all sorrowing, his head all 
doubting, 
And with gloomy lips he questions the 
billows. 
Oh! solve me life’s riddle, I pray ye, 
The torturing ancient enigma, 
Over which many a brain hath long puzzled, 
Old heads in hieroglyph-marked mitres, 
Heads in turbans and caps medizval. 
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Wig-covered pates and a thousand others, 
Sweating, wearying heads of mortals, 
Tell me! what meaneth Man ? 

Whence came he hither? Where goes he 
hence ? 

Who dwells there on high in the radiant 
planets ? 

The billows are murmuring their murmur 
unceasing ; 

Wild blows the wind, the dark clouds are 
fleeting, 

The stars are still gleaming so calmly and 
cold, 

And a fool waits for an answer.* 


Such enthusiasm as he had left 
seemed to be reserved for the de- 
cayed faith of Paganism, which he 
apostrophized in‘ TheGodsof Greece,’ 
a poem containing the first direct 
expression of sympathies that after. 
wards became pronounced. The 
sarcastic or grotesque turn given 
to every other reference to the 
world’s religious beliefs was inde- 
fensible on the score of taste 
alone, and must have wounded 
the sensibilities of many whom he 
was bound to respect. One poem, 
however—‘ In Port’—which de- 
scribes a visit to the Town cellar of 
Bremen, and a drinking-bout with 
the cellar-master, is, in spite of its 
irreverence, so infinitely droll that 
we can hardly imagine an orthodox 
Jew being more seriously offended 
by it than an orthodox Catholic by 
Walter Mapes’ Mihi propositum est 
in tabernd mori. The two last 
verses, recording the poet’s tipsy 
jumble of ideas at the close of his 
debauch, afford the least objection- 
able example of his reckless jesting. 


Hallelujah! How sweetly wave round me 

The palm trees of Bethel! 

How fragrant the myrrh is of Hebron! 

How Jordan is roaring, and reeling with 
rapture, 

While my immortal soul also is reeling, 

And I reel with it, and whilst thus reeling, 

I'm brought up the stairs and into the day- 
light 

By the worthy head of the cellar of Bre- 
men. 

Thou worthy head of the cellar of Bremen! 

See where sit on the roofs of the houses 

The angels, all well-drunken and singing; 


4 Leland’s translation. 
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The glowing sun high up in the heavens 
Is nought but the red and drunken nose 
Which the World-Spirit sticks out, 

And round the World-Spirit’s red nose 
Whirleth the whole of the drunken world. 


Immediately after publishing his 
second volume, Heine set off on a 
journey to England, where his 
newly developed interest in political 
liberty prompted him to study the 
working of our constitution in 
Parliamentary and public life. His 
visit, which lasted from April to 
August 1827, coincided with the 
brief administration of Canning, 
who had just been elevated into 
power by the failure of the Tories 
to form a ministry after the death 
of Lord Liverpool, and had to bear 
the brunt of their fury and spite. 
Constant attendance at the debates 
and perusal of the newspapers gave 
Heine an adequate insight into the 
position of parties, and his English 
Fragments contain some striking 
sketches of leading statesmen and 


the currents of popular feeling. 


To Canning’s courageous stand 
against the assaults of his ene- 
mies, to Brougham’s ‘restless ac- 
tivity,’ and Cobbett’s vulgar hon- 
esty, he does full justice; but his 
antipathy to the conqueror of 
Napoleon and the colleague of 
Castlereagh makes him unjust to 
Wellington, in whom he can see 
nothing ‘but a field-marshal’s uni- 
form and notoriety.’ Once, indeed, 
he admits having praised him 
heartily, but only to temper the ex- 
citement of a Radical barber, who 
began muttering threats against the 
Duke while the poet’s throat was 
under the razor. ‘The brilliancy and 
vigour of our Parliamentary debate 
struck the observer as a refreshing 
exchange for the solemn tedium of 
the German Chambers. He ad- 
mitted, too, the good sense with 
which political discussion was 
carried on out of doors, but noted 
@ conspicuous absence of it when 
the conversation turned upon re- 
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ligion. London’s vast, dull uni- 
formity of ugliness, the hurried Jife of 
its busy denizens, and the appalling 
contrasts of its wealth and poverty, 
produced a profoundly disagreeable 
impression upon him. Some of the 
worst features of our unreformed 
régime, especially the brutality of 
the criminal law, added to his dis- 
gust. The condition of our litera- 
ture he stigmatized as ‘ pitiable,’ 
and it was truly at a low ebb; the 
great poets of the last generation 
being almost silent, and the 
popular books of the day being 
frivolous novels of society. In spite 
of ‘much that is attractive,’ as he 
wrote to a friend, ‘ Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, English tragedy 
[then represented in the person of 
Edmund Kean], and pretty women,’ 
he found the country and the 
people repulsive, and never renewed 
his experiences under more favour- 
able auspices. Hence the tone of 
such references to England as are 
scattered among his writings is 
usually harsh. 

The least severe comment that he 
makes upon our national character 
occurs in an essay upon ‘Shake- 
spere’s Maids and Women,’ written 
many years later, and takes the 
form of a comparison between us and 
the Romans in the time of Coriolanus, 

Soon after his return to Hamburg, 
Heine published a collected edition 
of his poems under the title of the 
Book of Songs, which it has since 
retained. His literary reputation 
was now established, and he soon 
received an invitation from Baron 
Cotta, the famous publisher of 
Munich, to contribute to one of his 
journals and co-edit aaother. The 
invitation was coupled with liberal 
terms, but Heine only accepted it 
provisionally, from misgivings about 
the effect of the climate on his 
health, which was not robust. 
Cotta’s freehandedness agreeably 
contrasted with the parsimony of 
Campe, and the manners of the 


5 Bowring’s translation, 
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South Germans were greatly to 
the poet’s liking; but the severity 
of the climate confirmed his anti- 
cipations, and the suspension of 
the Political Annals, of which he 
was co-editor, at the expiration of 
six months put an end to his stay 
in Munich. He hoped, indeed, to 
obtain a professorship there, through 
the intervention of his acquaintance 
the Minister von Schenk; but as 
the appointment was delayed, he 
set off on a journey to the Tyrol 
and Italy. The third volume of 
his Pictures of Travel contains the 
narrative of this trip. Itssketches 
of scenery and character are as 
vivid as any that he has written, 
but the episodical narratives are 
too fragmentary, and disfigured by 
passages of sensual license and 
irreverence. The book called The 
Baths of Lucca concludes with an 
irrelevant criticism of Platen, a 
small German poet by whom he 
had been attacked, the coarse vio- 
lence of which transcends all limits 


of decency. Heine’s appreciation 
of Italy appears confined to its 
picturesque side, and Mr. Stigand 
calls attention to the strange lack 
in his writings ‘ of that enthusiasm 
for Italy and the Italian past’ 
which great poets have usually 


felt. A similar shortcoming, how- 
ever, has been laid to the charge 
of Goethe, and it may be expli- 
cable by the presence in each of a 
larger element of Teutonic anta- 
gonism than ordinarily showed itself 
under the veil of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. To be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the historical tradition, 
the art, and the literature of Italy, 
one should either have Latin blood 
in the veins or Christian associa- 
tions in the heart and memory ; and 
Heine, as Jew by birth, Teuton by 
breeding, and Neo-Pagan by taste, 
was wanting in both. 

While waiting at Florence for 
tidings from Munich, which never 
came, he was suddenly impressed 
with a presentiment of his father’s 
death, and started homeward. At 
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Verona he found a letter announcing 
his father’s dangerous illness, and 
at Wurzburg heard of its fatal 
termination. The affectionate side 
of his nature was strongly deve- 
loped, and he was deeply shocked 
at the loss; for years afterwards, 
as he told Stahr, feeling unable to 
‘subdue his grief.” Most part of 
1829 was spent in visiting his 
mother and old friends at Berlin, 
and in a trip to Heligoland for 
sea-bathing. 

During this time he occupied 
himself with the third volume of 
the Pictures of Travel, but under 
pressure from Campe completed it 
too rapidly to give it due revision. 
It was not its coarseness or pro- 
fanity, however, which scandalised 
the authorities, but the bold vigour 
of its attacks on aristocratic pri- 
vileges, and the firm assurance 
with which he hailed the dawn of 
European freedom. One of his 
utterances upon this theme is not 
less true than epigrammatic: ‘There 
are now no longer nations in 
Europe, but only parties.’ The 
book was, of course, interdicted 
in Prussia as soon as it appeared, 
and had the author crossed the 
frontier he might have ended his 
days in a fortress. He remained 
in Hamburg for two years longer, 
with the exception of intervals 
spent at Heligoland, during one of 
which he received intelligence ot 
the Revolution of July 1830. It 
inspired him with an enthusiasm 
not less fervid and illusory than 
that with which Wordsworth and 
Coleridge greeted its precursor of 
1789. His letters reflect a con- 
dition of mental excitement which 
he rarely betrayed: ‘Gone,’ ho 
says, ‘is my yearning for repose. 
I know now once more what I will, 
what I shall, what I must do. I 
am the son of the Revolution, and 
seize again the consecrated weapons 
over which my mother pronounced 
her words of magic blessing. 
Flowers! flowers! I will crown my 
head for the fight of death. The lyre 
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too, give me here the lyre, that I 
may sing a song of battle, words 
like flaming stars, which shoot 
down out of the firmament, and burn 
up palaces, and illuminate the cabins 
of the poor; words like polished 
spear-points, which leap up to the 
seventh heaven, and pierce there 
the pious hypocrites who have crept 
up into the holy of holies. I amall 


joy and song, all sword and flame.’ 


Under the stress of this fervour, he 
published a supplementary volume 
to the Pictures, and prefixed an 
introduction to a pamphlet by 
another writer, in both of which he 
levelled still keener shafts at the 
German nobility and the Esta- 
blished Church; not that he held 
them to be the only foes of the 
Revolution, but by way of ‘con- 
solidating the attack’ against two 
of the most formidable. His hope, 
if ever seriously entertained, that 
Germany would follow her neigh- 
bour’s example, was speedily dis- 
pelled. Beyond an outward show 
of sympathy in certain quarters, 
and a disgraceful caricature of re- 
volutionary zeal in the shape of a 
raid upon the Jewish residents by 
the populace of Hamburg, the 
‘Three Days’ seemed to have left 
no impression. His aspirations had 
long turned to France as the only 
country where he could live unmo- 
lested on the score of race and 
opinion, and write freely without 
fear of the censor or the gaoler. 
The inauguration of a new political 
phase there fixed his resolve to emi- 
grate, and on the 1st of May, 1831, 
he crossed the Rhine. 

His recorded impressions of the 
first few months of his life in Paris, 
which was to be his home for five- 
and-twenty years, are almost childish 
in their rapture. The arch vivacity 
of the women, the friendly courtesy 
of the men, and the endless variety 
of the pleasures in pursuit of which 
they passed their time, presented a 
picture that he was never tired of 
contrasting with the heavy, un- 
couth demeanour of his compa- 
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triots, and the dreary monotony of 
commercial activity which was the 
summum bonum of Hamburg. For 
a while he saw the animated drama 
of Parisian existence through a 
haze of rosy light, which softened 
its repulsive incidents as effectually 
as—to adopt his own simile—the 
large gauze bonnet of a lady behind 
whom he sate at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre veiled the horrors 
ofa sensational tragedy. His letters 
of introduction admitted him into 
the best society, which was at this 
date more than ordinarily brilliant, 
and in its political, literary, artistic, 
and fashionable circles offered at- 
tractions to each side of his nature 
in turn. Having plunged, at the 
same time, into the vices of which 
‘the metropolis of pleasure’ hag so 
large an assortment, he forfeited the 
hope of escaping from their fascina- 
tion by attaching himself to a sect 
of which self-indulgence, under the 
imposing name of ‘la réhabilitation 
de la chair,’ was a prominent tenet. 
The Gospel of St. Simonianism had 
reached the zenith of its popularity 
at the time of Heine’s arrival. Its 
Pantheism, its championship of the 
oppressed classes, and its vindica- 
tion of the claims of sense, com- 
mended themselves readily to his phi- 
losophical and political preposses- 
sions, and he embraced and preached 
them with the zeal of a new con- 
vert. With Enfantin, the Pére 
Supréme of the sect, Michel Cheva- 
lier, and other of its leading 
apostles, he became personally inti- 
mate. Their prosecution and con- 
demnation for having set on foot an 
illegalsociety and taught subversive 
doctrines, did not*shake his alle- 
giance, but it gradually yielded to 
the influence of scepticism, not a 
little aided by the fact that the 
proto-martyrs of the faith had 
themselves seceded at the prompt- 
ing of motives less free from sus- 
picion than his own. But while its 
redeeming enthusiasm was thus 
short-lived, the pernicious effects of 
the system, owing to the justifica- 
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tion it afforded to libertinism, were 
long manifest in his life and work. 
His earliest literary effort in 
Paris was a series of articles on the 
Salon of 1831, which comprised 
several memorable pictures, notably 
Ary Scheffer’s ‘Faust and Mar- 
guerite,’ Delaroche’s ‘Cromwell at 
the Bier of Charles I.,’ L. Robert’s 
‘ Harvesters of the Campagna,’ and 
Vernet’s ‘Judith and Holofernes.’ 
His criticism of art was inspired by 
its ideal rather than its technical 
qualities. A striking passage, in 
which he contrasts two of these 
great pictures, seems to be coloured 
by remembrance of the political 
agitations of the moment —the 
recent Revolution of July, the 
Reform-riots in England, and the 
War of Independence fruitlessly 
undertaken by the Poles. 


The picture (of Delaroche) hung over 
the entrance of the long gallery, and close 
by Robert's equally significant work, speak- 
ing at once of consolation and reconcile- 
ment to existence. In fact, if the rough 
warrior-form of the Puritan, the terrible 
reaper with the shorn-off head of a king, 
stepping forth from the background, agi- 
tated the spectator, and stirred up in him 
all political passions, his soul was again 
tranquillised by the aspect of those other 
reapers returning home with their fair 
wheat-sheaves to the harvest-feast of love 
and peace, and glowing in the purest light 
of heaven. If we feel in the front of one 
picture that the great duel is not concluded, 
that the earth yet trembles beneath our 
feet ; if we hear yet the roar of the storm 
which threatens to whelm the world in 
ruins ; if we see yet before us the yawning 
abyss which greedily engulphs the streams 
of blood, so that a ghastly fear of ruin 
seizes hold of us—yet we see in the other 
picture how sure and quiet the earth re- 
mains, and, ever rich in love, brings forth 
her golden fruits, although the whole 
world’s tragedy of the Roman Empire, 
with all its gladiators and its emperors, its 
crimes and its elephants, has gone tramp- 
ling by. When we see in one picture that 
story which rolls by so wildly in blood and 
mire, and often stands still as it were for 
centuries, and then in a clumsy fashion 
jumps up in haste, rages this way and that 
—a story which we call the history of the 
world; we see in the other picture that 
still larger history which yet finds sufficient 
room for itself on a waggon with a yoke of 
buffaloes—a story without a beginning or 
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end, which eternally repeats itself, and is 
as simple as the sea, the heaven, and the 
seasons—a holy history which the poet 
describes, and whose archives are to be 
found in every human heart—the story of 
humanity. 


The political state of his adopted 
country occupied his pen still 
more than its art, and in the 
course of 1831-2 he contributed a 


‘series of letters to the Allgemeine 


Zeitung, which criticised in detail 
the working of the ‘ Citizen- 
Monarchy.’ The rose-coloured light 
in which he had seen the Revolu- 
tionary period inaugurated soon 
died out, and the unpleasing process 
of disenchantment may account for 
the caustic tone which, in spite of 
his partiality for the French people, 
he unmistakably adopts towards 
the Government of their choice. 
The weakness of Lafayette, in being 
cajoled to accept the rule of Egalité’s 
son as ‘the best of Republics,’ the 
new king’s wiliness and .imidity, 
the fury of the honest, outwitted 
Republicans, the plots and counter- 
plots of the Carlist (or Legitimist) 
and Buonapartist factions, and the 
doubtful policy of Casimir Périer, 
successively come under the re- 
viewer’s censure. It is difficult to 
extract the real drift of his own 
sympathies, and easy to see that he 
is writing under some restraint ; but 
the likeness of the new Government 
reflected in his critical mirror is 
assuredly far from flattering, and 
we cannot wonder that, as soon as 
these articles began to excite notice, 
the Ministerial journal should have 
complained of their tone, or that 
Metternich, whose interest it was 
to support constitutional Monarchy 
in France as a breakwater against 
the tide of revolution, should have 
put pressure on the publisher, 
and procured the termination of 
Heine’s engagement, 

In selecting a medium so unim- 
peachably respectable as the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, and assuming the 
tone of an indifferent observer, 
Heine was actuated by the hope of 
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instilling some liberal ideas into 
circles which, owing to the embargo 
laid upon his published writings, 
he was otherwise unable to pene- 
trate; but his motives were mis- 
understood, and the step gave 
colour to the charge of apostasy 
soon afterwards brought against 
him by the Republican refugees. 
His taste for distinguished and re- 
fined society, and aversion to the 
personal and social habits of the 
refugee-class, no doubt contributed 
to produce the impression that he 
was a renegade ; and the keenness 
of the satirical weapons which he 
had instantly at command when 
assailed must often have aggra- 
vated political opposition into pri- 
vate animosity. ‘ If a king were to 
touch my hand,’ said a furious Re- 
publican in his hearing, ‘I would 
cut it off.’ ‘ And I,’ retorted Heine, 
‘if his Majesty King Mob were to 
shake me by the hand, would— 
wash it.’ Borne, the leader of 
the German exiles in Paris, had 
a threefold bond of union with 
Heine, in community of race, na- 
tionality, and expatriation, but their 
natures were as wide asunder as 
the poles. Borne was a politician 
instead of a poet, and retained, 
what Heine had lost, an ardent 
faith in the success of the Revolu- 
tionary cause. He was a fanatic 
instead of a critic, an ascetic instead 
of a man of the world, and could 
not reconcile the co-existence of 
liberal convictions with ssthetic 
tastes. It was apropos of this nar- 
rowness of view that Heine drew 
that felicitous distinction between 
the Hebrew and the Hellenic types 
of character which has since been 
elaborated by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Though for some years their rela- 
tions continued friendly, Bérne 
eventually became suspicious of the 
poet’s sincerity, and after spying 
upon his movements and making 
experiments on his disposition, 
passed on to open attacks, in which 
others of the party joined. Fora 
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time Heine was under the impres- 
sion that personal violence was in- 
tended him, and felt obliged to 
make repeated changes of residence, 
which he confided to none but his 
intimates. This did not prevent 
his receiving frequent applications 
for assistance from the needier re- 
fugees, to whom, in spite of the 
annoyances to which he was sub- 
jected, his purse was always open. 
While thus misconstrued and 
molested by his fellow-exiles, he 
was more rigorously debarred than 
ever from regaining sympathy at. 
home; two Decrees of the Diet in 
1832 having prohibited the unli- 
censed importation into Germany 
of works published abroad, and at 
Paris in particular. He accordingly 
turned his attention to the means 
of obtaining an audience in France, 
where his reputation was already 
established by translations of his 
Pictures of Travel, and Letters on 
French Affairs; and his intimacy 
with many of the leading littératewrs, 
Th. Gautier, A. de Vigny, George 
Sand, Jules Janin, and Alexandre 
Dumas, secured him admission to 
the most influential organs. The 
task he set himself was that of 
introducing German literature and 
philosophy to the knowledge of 
French readers, whom he found 
most imperfectly acquainted with 
their real character and merits. An 
opportunity offered at the end of 
1832, when a new international 
review under the title of Europe 
Littéraire was set on foot by Victor 
Bohain, who invited Heine to con- 
tribute. In this organ and the 
Revue de Deux Mondes he published 
one series of essays on the Roman- 
tic School and another on Philo- 
sophy and Mythology, which were 
afterwards collected into his L’ Alle~ 
magne. Of both Mr. Stigand 


gives a full summary with large 
extracts, which are the more wel- 
come, because, with the exception 
of the Reisebilder, translated by 
Mr. Charles Leland, we doubt. 
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if Heine’s prose writings are much 
known to English readers. It 
would not be easy to find a more 
succinct and luminous view than the 
first series affords of the growth 
and decadence of the Romantic 
School as illustrated in the works 
of its chief representatives, 

The Essays on the philosophy of 
Germany are devoted to a foregone 
conclusion which represents a tem- 
porary phase of the writer’s convic- 
tions. Their object is to show that 
the real tendency of the movement 
which thought had undergone 
since the Reformation was Panthe- 
istic, and that Lessing, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling had _ successively 
paved the way for the return of the 
nation to its original creed. The 
outline given of each separate system 
is singularly firm and lucid, but the 
accuracy of the conception conveyed 
by this panoramic view may be 
fairly questioned when we find 
Heine in 1852 expunging the anti- 
Theistic passages as no longer 
expressing his matured opinions, 
In the section assigned to mythology 
he discusses the various personifi- 
cations of Nature embodied by the 
Teutonic imagination, and tells with 
inimitable charm of naiveté and hu- 
mour some delightful legends of the 
reappearance in the North of the 
Gods of Greece and Rome who had 
been exiled by the establishment of 
Christianity. 

Heine’s estimate of his subject 
created no little surprise among 
French critics who had de- 
rived their only impressions of it 
from the L’ Allemagne of Madame 
de Staél. It was for this reason 
that when he collected the essays 
for publication he adopted the same 
title for his volume. 

Heine’s welcome acceptance in 
the land of his adoption gave occa- 
sion for still more bitter assaults 
from his old enemies, and a deter- 
mined set was made against him in 
one quarter which for a time para- 
lysed his inflnenece as a German 
author. The leader of the crusade 
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was Wolfgang Menzel,his former fel- 
low-student at Bonn, now editor of 
the Stuttgart Literatur-Blatt, whose 
real motive is supposed to have 
been alarm at the project of a new 
magazine started by two rising men 
of letters, Wienbarg and Gutzkow, in 
1835, under the title of the Deutsche 
Revue, to which, among others, 
Heine promised to contribute. Men- 
zel’s avowed pretext was the im- 
moral tendency of the writings put 
forth by the ‘ School of Young Ger. 
many,’ as he chose to denominate 
a number of really unconnected 
authors ; but his insincerity was ap- 
parent from the fact that the worst 
productions of the class had pre. 
viously received his favourable suf- 
frages. However warrantable in 
itself, the charge was sufficiently 
condemned by the manner in which 
it was sustained. ‘ Personal calum- 
nies,’ says Mr. Stigand, ‘false and 
foul interpretations of innocent ex- 
pressions, accusations of a conspi- 
racy to destroy all moral and social 
order, every means were employed 
to arouse the spirit of persecution.’ 
Appeal was made to the narrowest 
prejudices of the German people by 
the denunciations levelled against 
Heinein particular on the score of his 
‘Judenthum ’ and ‘ Franzosenthum.’ 
The University professors who had 
consented to contribute to the Re- 
view were induced to withdraw 
their support. The Government 
authorities were hounded on to in- 
stitute a prosecution against one of 
the editors, which resulted in his 
imprisonment, and procure the ex- 
pulsion of the other from Frankfort. 
Nor did Menzel’s efforts cease until 
he had persuaded the Bund to for- 
bid the present and future sale of 
all the works of Heine and his com- 
panions, and communicate their de- 
cree to the free city of Hamburg, 
wherein Campe resided. A later 
concession by the Prussian Govern- 
ment of the right to publish in its 
territory by any of the proscrits who 
would submit his works to the cen- 
sorship was indignantly rejected by 
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Heine, who offered a determined 
opposition to Campe’s cowardly pro- 
osals to comply with conditions 
which he deemed degrading. In 
spite of all his efforts, however, 
some of his books fell into the hands 
of the censor before publication, and 
were issued in such a mutilated 
form that he was compelled to dis- 
avow their paternity. The preface 
to his collected Letters on French 
Affairs, which was an indictment 
against the Prussian Government, 
was metamorphosed by official in- 
genuity into a glowing eulogy, and 
he was held up to the scorn of his 
Liberal allies as a mean flatterer of 
their common foe. To these annoy- 
ances, for which he was denied the 
only effectual means of redress, 
were added the attacks made upon 
him by the small fry of literature, 
who were merely actuated by 
jealousy. With the exception of a 
few courageous writers who were 
still found to champion his honour 
and appreciate his genius, the 
people and the pressmen of Ger- 
many, between 1835 and 1840, ap- 
pear to have treated their greatest 
living representative as an outlaw 
and an alien. 

It is scarcely surprising that 
under such systematic persecution 
he should have been provoked into 
more cynical scepticism, and that 
wherever he could obtain a hearing 
he indulged with less restraint 
than before his habitual license of 
thought and speech. The New 
Poems, which he originally pub- 
lished in the Solon, and added to 
the Book of Songs in 1844, are 
evidently the product of this 
period, and bear painful witness 
to his spiritual and moral malady. 
The series entitled Songs of Creation 
is the utterance of sheer mockery, 
barely redeemed even by wit, and 
serving no purpose but to insult 
Philistinism in the person of its 
supposed Deity. Many of the 
lyrics severally inscribed with the 
names of frail women are conceived 
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in the most debased spirit of Pagan 
art. Whether the subject be real 
or imaginary, the treatment equally 
indicates that the poet has lost for 
the while his Ithuriel’s power of 
discriminating between love and 
lust, has lost by consequence all 
faith in woman’s nobility, or pity 
for her degradation. The sacred 
language once used to express @ 
deep and constant emotion is now 
profaned in the service of any 
superficial and fleeting appetite. 
That the tone of these poems 
affords a tolerably faithful reflection 
of Heine’s life at this period is only 
too evident from Mr. Stigand’s ad- 
missions, and there can be no doubt 
that he has softened the grossness 
of the truth. 

From final subservience to vi- 
cious habits Heine was happily res- 
cued by the advent of a genuine af- 
fection. Mathilde Mirat belonged to 
the grisette class, and, though almost 
wholly uneducated, possessed, in 
addition to her beauty, a natural 
wit and naiveté which sufficed to 
attract him until her permanently 
lovable qualities had established 
the conquest of his heart. Their 
union, although not immediately 
consecrated by the Church of which 
Mathilde was a member, appears 
to have been from the outset a 
virtual marriage, and Heine, whose 
neglect of the rite was no doubt 
prompted by religious indifference 
rather than mistrust of her con- 
stancy or his own, hastened to 
repair the omission as soon as 
there was any risk of its operating 
to her prejudice. The happiest 
period of his life, though brief and 
chequered, commences with this 
relation. The series of poems 
which he added to the Book of 
Songs under the name of ‘The 
New Spring’ is doubtless the 
blossom of this April-tide. In 
exuberance of feeling and delicacy 
of fancy they may compare with 
the freshest of his early love-lyrics, 
while the strain of mockery or 
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despair by which many of those 
were jarred is wholly wanting. 
Heine’s passion was not the mere 
product of poetic rapture, but bore 
translation into domestic prose. 
The picture we obtain of the 
mutual play of character between 
husband and wife, his enjoyment 
of her childlike caprices and re- 
spectful tolerance of her religious 
faith, the docility with which she 
submitted to his attempts at edu- 
cation, her tender trust in his 
goodness of heart and absolute 
ignorance of his intellectual calibre, 
bears all the impress of reality, and 
forms adelightful interlude between 
the stormy vicissitudes of his earlier 
life and the pathetic stagnation of 
its close. Th. Ganutier’s graphic 
sketch (unfortunately too long for 
quotation®) of Heine’s physique 
was obviously made abont this 
time. The animated health and 
beauty which it describes are pain- 
fully contrasted by the pallid, ema- 
ciated features of the poet during his 
last illness, as figured in Gleyre’s 
picture, which, strangely enough, 
seems to be the only portrait that 
has been preserved of him. 
Poverty was the first drop of 
bitterness in his pleasant cup. The 
prohibition of his works in Ger- 
many had seriously reduced his 
income, and he lost the greater 
part of his savings in unfortunate 
speculations on the Bourse. An 
appeal for assistance to his rich 
uncle was refused in a severe letter, 
his angry reply to which led to the 
withholding of his annuity for two 
years. The anxiety of mind con- 
sequent on this distress affected 
his health, and a journey to the 
South of France, which was 
needful to recruit it, entailed 
fresh expenses. Within a year of 
his marriage he found himself bur- 
dened with a debt of 20,000 fr. In 
this crisis he applied to the French 
Government, which had a fund at 
its disposal for the relief of political 
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refugees, and obtained, without 
difficulty, a yearly pension of 
4,800 fr., which continued to be paid 
until the fall of Louis Philippe in 
1848. However excusable under 
his perplexing circumstances, 
Heine’s step was attended with 
these inevitable drawbacks, that he 
would really be restrained in his 
freedom of speech, or be open to 
the suspicion of worse than re- 
straint, should the truth become 
known. That he was more favour. 
ably disposed to the Orleanist 
régime, as its pensioner, than he 
had been as an independent ob. 
server, cannot be denied. A com. 
parison of the letters upon the 
administrations of MM. Thiers and 
Guizot, which he contributed to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung between 1840 
and 1843, with those already re. 
ferred to, supplied to the same 
journal ten years before, discloses 
a marked change of tone. Although 
the critic does not disguise from 
himself or his readers that the 
Government has . sensibly dete- 
riorated, and that the policy of 
Guizot is destined to bring about 
its ultimate ruin, he persuades him- 
self that the present state of things 
is necessary, and at all events better 
than the anarchy which he foresees 
will supersede it if the Spectre 
Rouge be not exorcised. Louis 
Philippe he extols as ‘ the Napoleon 
of Peace,’ who, for the sake of 
Europe, must be maintained on the 
throne; and Guizot, in spite of his 
stiff-necked devotion to the bowr- 
geoisie, and a system of Parlia- 
mentary corruption which ‘is not 
worth a charge of gunpowder, if, 
indeed, it be not at some time or 
other blown up into the air by a 
charge of gunpowder,’ must, if 
possible, be retained in power, 
‘since a ministerial crisis is ever 
combined with unforeseen fatalities.’ 
It is fair to remember that Heine 
had always been a Monarchist in 
theory, and that it was not the 
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existence but the abuse of power 
in the hands of individuals that 
aroused his indignation against 
German misrule; but there seems 
no sufficient justification for the 
leniency of his criticism upon the 
abuses of France. After making 
every allowance for the deadening 
effect of scepticism on his old en- 
thusiasm for Liberal principles, the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that 
these Conservative utterances were 
prompted by the natural timidity of 
one who had a personal interest 
in dreading a political revolution. 
That he was unconscious of any 
bias upon this account we do not 
doubt, but the keenest introspec- 
tion is not proof against self-delu- 
sion in such matters. The event 
certainly justified his fears, for with 
the advent of the Republic was 
swept away the system by which 
he had benefited, and when the list 
of Government pensioners was pub- 
lished, he was held up to odium as 
aliterary hireling. We need not 
anticipate his defence against this 
charge. The sole and sufficient 
warrant for the step he had taken 
was the fact of his poverty, and he 
frankly rested his case on it. No 
conditions were made with him by 
the Government when the pension 
was granted, and whatever services 
he had rendered were gratuitous. 
His whole career entitles him to 
unreserved confidence in this as- 
surance, and without further com- 
ment we may pass from the sub- 
ject. 

The works which Heine rapidly 
put forth during his season of dis- 
tress admittedly do the least justice 

his powers. The powerful frag- 
ment of the Rabbi von Bacharach, 
though now first published, was the 
product of an earlier date. A series 
of criticisms on the eminent com- 
posers and executants who then 
divided the empire of the musical 
world of Paris—Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, and 
Thalberg—is marked by much bril- 
lianey, with a considerable alloy 
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of extravagance. A work which 
created more sensation was the 
narrative of his relations with 
Borne, who had died in 1837. Its 
harsh judgment of one whom a 
large circle of Republicans held in 
high reverence gave dire offence, 
and a passage wherein, misled by a 
false report, Heine retaliated upon 
Borne the charge of immorality by 
coupling his name with that of a 
married woman at Frankfort, pro- 
voked a challenge from her hus- 
band. In the duel which followed, 
Heine was wounded in the hip. 
On becoming aware of his error, he 
made the only amende in his power 
to the injured lady by publishing a 
recantation of the statement, and 
promising to erase it in future 
editions. The most satisfactory 
feature of the affair was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded him of doing 
justice to his faithful Mathilde, 
whom, a few days before the duel, 
he married, according to the rites 
of the Church, at St. Sulpice, in 
order to secure her position in case 
of his death. A rumour of his con- 
version to Catholicism was soon 
bruited abroad, and he incurred the 
reproach of his sceptical friends for 
weakly yielding to his wife’s super- 
stition. He had the good sense to 
treat the reproach with contempt, 
and avows in his Confessions that, 
had it been necessary to ensure her 
happiness, he would cheerfully have 
made the rumour a reality. 

His most important poem of this 
period, the satire of Atta Troll, 
written in 1841-2, is essentially a 
piece Moccasion. Though still pun- 
gent and racy, much of the point 
has been lost by time. It is aimed 
at so many literary enemies that 
we should despair of explaining its 
obscure allusions within reasonable 
limits, and we refer the reader who 
desires enlightenment to Mr. 
Stigand’s careful commentary. 
Heine’s only other long poem, 
entitled Germany: a Winter's Tale, 
is the narrative of a journey which 
he made to Hamburg in 1843 for 
UU2 
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the purpose of seeing his aged 
mother. It sparkles with the live- 
liest touches of humour and sar- 
casm, but is marred by passages of 
equivocal meaning. Proscription 
in Prussia, at whose King his 
bitterest gibes were always flung, 
followed its publication as a matter 
of course, but Campe managed to 
introduce it across the border not- 
withstanding. Warrants for Heine’s 
arrest at the frontier stations were 
issued as soon as his journey be- 
came known, but he contrived to 
repeat the visit for the last time in 
1844, and took advantage of the 
opportunity to make an arrange- 
ment with Campe which secured to 
him and his wife a small annuity 
for their lives. 

His uncle, who had intermitted 
his allowance for two years, became 
reconciled to him in 1838, and in- 
creased the amount to 4,800 francs, 
with a promise that half that sum 
should be continued to his widow. 
This improved condition of his affairs 
lasted until the death of Solomon 
Heine in December 1844. The 
old banker’s will had been prepared 
under influences the least favourable 
to his nephew’s interests; and al- 
though it made the amplest pro- 
vision for relatives no nearer of 
kin, and left vast bequests to 
charitable foundations, the most 
illustrious member of the family 
was cut off with a legacy of 6ool. 
The intimation of it to Heine was 
accompanied by the news that his 
pension would no longer be paid by 
the banker’s eldest son, Karl, with 
whom he had always been on 
friendly terms, and whom he had 
nursed during the outbreak of 
cholera in 1832. Indignation at 
this treatment acted so violently on 
Heine’s weak health as to induce 
a paralytic stroke, in spite of which 
he prepared for a contest that he 
was resolved to carry to litigation 
rather than yield. That the right 
was on his side cannot be doubted, 
since he had letters of his uncle’s 
in his possession containing evidence 
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of the promise to continue his 
pension, substantiated by the testi- 
mony of Meyerbeer, who had been 
mediator in the quarrel of 1836-8. 
The real motive which actuated 
Karl Heine’s resistance to the claim 
proved to be the dread that his 
own and his wife’s family enter- 
tained of the poet’s sarcastic pen. 
After embittered negotiations, pro- 
tracted over two years, which 
aggravated Heine’s malady to the 
uttermost, a settlement was effected, 
by the terms of which his former 
allowance was secured for his life, 
and half to Madame Heine after his 
death, on condition that no word of 
his should then or thereafter be 
published reflecting upon either 
family. This condition the poet 
faithfully observed, but he had no 
power to close the lips of others, 
and not many years can have 
elapsed since his death before the 
contemptible cowardice of his re 
latives was patent to the world. 
From youth Heine had been liable 
to acute headaches, which implied 
a weak nervous organisation ; and 
though his health in Paris had been 
ordinarily sound, indulgence in the 
most fatal of sensual excesses had 
made a large draught on his energy. 
The anxiety of mind occasioned by 
his pecuniary losses, and the er- 
citement he underwent during the 
family quarrel, were sufficient to ac- 
count for the physical prostration 
which followed. Paralysis attacked 
him in its most distressing form. 
‘His left eye was wholly closed, and 
of his right the vision was darkened 
and the lid only capable of being 
lifted up by the hand. His lips had 
become partly insensible and de- 
prived of motion, and his heart felt 
bound as by an iron frost.’ Unable 
to read more than ten lines together, 
he still contrived to write, though 
the scrawling letters ‘formed a sor- 
rowful contrast to the neat, finished 
hand for which he had hitherto 
been remarkable.’ From the outset, 
however, to the close of his suffer- 
ings, which were prolonged fo 
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eight years, his mind never lost 
possession of its powers; and when 
his physical weakness was greatest 
his creative energy, which during 
some years had been in abeyance, 
seemed to revive. From his ‘ mat- 
tress-grave’ he put forth a succes- 
sion of lyrics and romances, reli- 
gious, political, satirical, and erotic, 
ull more or less stamped with his 
peculiar qualities of genius. They 
were published under the titles of 
Romancero and Last Poems—the 
most remarkable being the Lazarus 
series, included in the former, which 
demands a special notice. 

Until 1849 he retained the power 
to walk, but the last time that he 
ventured out of doors was in May 
1848. A pathetic incident of that 
last walk is a significant crisis in 
the poet’s spiritual history. Paris 


was still agitated by the ferment of 
the Revolution, and the tumuit of 
the streets drove him to take refuge 


in the Louvre. ‘Suddenly,’ says 
Meissner, who narrates the episode, 
‘he stood before the ideal of Beauty, 
the smiling, entrancing goddess, the 
Venus of Milo, who in the course of 
centuries has lost her arms, but not 
her witchery. Overcome, agitated, 
stricken through, almost territied by 
her aspect, the sick man staggered 
back till he sank on a seat, and 
tears hot and bitter streamed down 
his cheeks, The beautiful lips of 
the goddess, which appeared to 
breathe, smiled with her wonted 
smile at her unhappy victim. This 
one moment comprisesa whole world 
ofsorrow.’ He had indeed taken his 
final farewell of the Pagan type of 
loveliness and pleasure, in whose 
service he had wasted his best ener- 
gies and earned such hard wages. 

The revelation which flashed 
upon him was at first intolerable, 
and it was by slow, reluctant stages 
that he brought himself to admit 
its truth; but the first step had 
been taken, and it is from 1848 that 
‘he dates what thus may be called 
his conversion,’ A conversion it 
may truly be called, though effected 
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after a heterodox fashion, and ex- 
pressed in abnormal signs. To 
those who have faith in a Divine 
government and have undergone 
any religious experience, it will not 
appear strange that convictions 
which had remained persistent 
during a lifetime of enjoyment 
should be changed by a year or 
two of suffering. The sense of 
utter helplessness under an over- 
whelming calamity, the collapse of 
all sensual delights, revulsion from 
the false prop of intellectual pride 
which broke down when most 
needed, and the remembrance that 
others in like straits of misery and 
despair had found consolation in 
a source of superhuman aid—to 
all of these motives Heine him- 
self ascribed his ‘ return to God ;’ 
and the efficacy of their operation 
under such conditions is sufficiently 
familiar as a fact in psychology to 
render any other explanation need- 
less. The strange but eminently 
characteristic manner in which this 
change of belief was manifested 
affords the best proof of its sincerity. 
‘ The style is the man himself ;’ and 
no published language that expressed 
Heine’s genuine feeling, however 
serious the subject, could fail to be 
tinged with his cynical or grotesque 
humour. The two collections of 
poems which he entitled Lazarus 
and its ‘Supplement’ are specially 
marked by one or other of these 
qualities. ‘Blasphemous-religious ’ 
he himself called some of them, 
and the epithet is not undeserved. 
Religious in their clear and con- 
stant recognition of the Divine 
supremacy; they are blasphemous 
in that they often arraign its 
decrees, and adopt a tone whether of 
plea or protest too daringly familiar 
to comport with reverence. But 
these are only phases in a process of 
development. Every agitation of his 
troubled spirit under the alternate 
influences of bodily anguish, re- 
morse, doubt, fear, despair, hope, 
and trust, is here honestly recorded. 
Whether the world has beén the 
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gainer by being admitted to witness 
this morbid self-anatomy is a ques- 
tion that admits of discussion,but we 
should have no hesitation, for 
our own part, to answer it in the 
affirmative. Every such frank con- 
fession is fruitful in guesses thrown 
out at the riddle of our being, one 
of which may advance us a step 
towards its solution. Modern 
literature has been rich in per- 
sonal confessions under artistic 
forms — Sartor Resartus and In 
Memoriam being memorable ex- 
amples—and the conflict in almest 
every instance has resulted in the 
ultimate triumph of religious trust. 
Heine’s record of his own struggle, 
widely different as it is in some re- 
spects, forms noexception to thisrule. 
At the close of a wayward life, and 
after repeated shiftings of convic- 
tion, his one resting-place is in the 
abiding principles of love and faith. 
His solicitude for the wife whose 
affection had been the charm of his 
brightest as it was now the solace of 
his darkest years, utters its tenderest 
accents in commending her to the 
Divine protection : 


My arm grows weak, and fast draws near 
Pale Death! My Shepherd's task so dear 
And pastoral care approach their end. 
Into Thy hands, God, I commend 

My staff once more. O, do Thou guard 
My lamb when I beneath the sward 

Am laid in peace, and suffer ne'er 

A thorn to prick her anywhere.’ 


The simple gravity of the tone in 
which, when not addressing the 
public ear, Heine treats the subject 
of his belief, sets at rest any doubt 
as to the deliberate and genuine 
character of the change it had 
undergone. In his last will, after 
expressing a wish to be buried with- 
out religious rites, he adds— 


This desire springs from no fit of a Free- 
thinker. For four years, now, I have 
renounced all philosophic pride, and am 
returned back to religious ideas and feel- 
ings. I die in the belief of one only God, 
the Eternal Creator of the World, whose 
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pity I implore for my immortal soul. I 
lament that I have at times spoken of 
sacred things without due reverence, but 
I was carried away more by the spirit of 
my time than my own inclination. If I 
unwittingly have violated good manners 
and morality,{which is the true essence of 
all true Monotheism, I pray God and man 
for pardon. 


Of the miscellaneous poems 
which compose the bulk of Heine’s 
latest volumes it is unnecessary to 
speak at length. The series of 
romances which gives its name to 
the first is a curious medley. The 
poet ransacks history for its comic 
and pathetic incidents at random, 
and revels in his power of awaken. 
ing our mirth, terror, or pity, with- 
out the least regard to order or 
congruity. Haunted in his latest 
years, as it would seem, by the 
dreams which had fascinated his 
earliest, and moved to embody 
them in lyrical form, he gave rein 
alternately to the tender sentiment 
which had been natural to the 
youth and the caustic mockery 
which had become habitual to the 
man. In one or two poems, espe- 
cially Forest Solitude, which re. 
counts his imaginary experiences 
among the fairies, both veins are 
blended with consummate skill. 
The series called Hebrew Melodies 
is scarcely less remarkable for the 
witness it bears to the persistent 
influence of his national traditions 
over the writer’s mind at the 
distance of more than thirty years 
since he breathed the atmosphere 
in which they floated. The revival 
of these long-faded impressions 
within his tortured consciousness 
reminds one of the recorded case of 
the fever patient who talked when 
delirious in a language which he 
had learnt as a boy, but had wholly 
forgotten as a man. The only 
other work that claims a passing 
reference is the fragment of Con- 


Jessions published with his latest 


poems, already mentioned in con- 
nection with his change of belief. 
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Some of its autobiographical pass- 
ages are singularly frank and 
instructive. They probably form 
a portion of his memoirs, upon 
which he was occupied at inter- 
vals during the last twenty years 
of his life, but which are still un- 
published, the MS., as it is reported, 
having been sold by his family to 
the Austrian Government. 

We have no space to follow Mr. 
Stigand in his painfully interest- 
ing narrative of Heine’s closing 
ears. The gloom is not whol- 
. without relief. After some 
months of intense torture, the 
severer symptoms of his malady, 
which proved to be a softening of 
the spinal marrow, were partially 
mitigated by a skilful physician. 
He was absolutely bedridden, and 
had to be carried about like achild; 
but such alleviations as occasional 
changes of residence and scene, 
frequent visits of old friends, and 
the constant attention of his wife 
could afford him were not wanting. 
The desire of securing an ample 
provision for Mathilde after his 
death impelled him to ceaseless 
intellectual occupation, which served 
to distract his thoughts; and the sense 
which the growing demand for his 
works brought, that he was still a 
power in the literary world of 
Germany, supplied a stimulus to 
fresh exertion. Notwithstanding his 
sufferings he clung to life, and 
fought resolutely against what he 
called ‘ the ugly bitterness’ of death. 
His outlook on the arena from 
which he was excluded was still 
full of interest, and he welcomed 
the advent of the French Republic 
in 1848 with the glow of his old 
enthusiasm, though this soon faded 
as he observed the readiness with 
which the nation fell into the 
baited snare of Imperialism. <A 
gaiety of wit, marvellous under such 
conditions of bodily pain, never 
deserted him to the last. ‘ Pouvez- 
vous siffler?’ enquired the doctor 
who was examining his chest. 
‘Hélas, non! pas méme les piéces 
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de M. Scribe!’ gasped the patient. 
Nor was it less noteworthy that 
under’ these circumstances he 
should also have displayed a 
thoughtful consideration for others. 
He insisted on sending his wife out 
to theatres and concerts, lest her 
health and spirits should suffer by 
too unremitting an attendance on 
him; and in his monthly letters to 
his aged mother assumed a strain of 
cheerful content that effectually 
concealed from her his real con- 
dition. A few months before his 
death he received a visit from a 
young lady of German extraction, 
educated in France, who had been 
for years an enthusiastic admirer of 
his poetry. Fascinated by the 
charm of her manner and the 
pleasure of conversing with a sym- 
pathetic mind in his own language, 
he pressed her tocome again, and 
thenceforth her visits were repeated 
almost daily. ‘She was for hirh 
his dear mouche, whom he loved 
to feel hovering always about him ;’ 
and it was under this name that he 
addressed her in numerous letters, 
and in the last poem which he is 
known to have written. An in- 
timacy which might have been 
deemed equivocal had the poet 
been in health could scarcely 
admit of misconstruction under 
such peculiar circumstances, and 
Mathilde seems to have acquiesced 
in it without hesitation. Soothed 
by the ministrations of two de- 
voted women, an retaining to the 
end complete consciousness and 
calm of spirit, Heine died on the 
morning of February 17, 1856. His 
grave is in the Cemetery of Mont- 
martre. 

Ofa character so chequered with 
intercrossing lines of good and evil 
no judgment seems possible without 
constantly adjusting the balance of 
praise and blame. Any estimate 
of his literary rank must be similar- 
ly qualified. He has been likened to 
Aristophanes and to Sterne, and has 
obvious features of resemblance 
to either; but there is a closer 
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parallelism between him and Byron. 
It was discernible by some,of their 
admirers when both were living; 
and though he disclaimed any 
special enthusiasm for Byron’s 
writings,* Heine was much affect- 
ed by the news of his death, and 
admitted that ‘he was the only 
man to whom he felt himself re- 
lated.’”® There is an initial similar- 
ity between the conditions under 
which their characters were de- 
veloped. Their social positions 
were unequal, but both laboured 
under a grave social disadvantage, 
the one of lameness, the other 
of race, which debarred them from 
even competition with their fellows, 
yet acted asa spur to their energies, 
and made their individualities more 
pronounced. Both had early to 
pass throngh the ordeal of rejected 
Jove, from which they emerged 
with hearts embittered and brains 
distempered, but possessed hence- 
forth of a skill in interpreting pas- 
sion which without that experience 
they would probably never have 
attained. Both were suddenly 
elevated into popularity only to 
fall as rapidly into odium—the 
excess of flattery and abuse being 
alike unsettling to their mental 
equilibrium. Besides their dis- 
tinctively poetic qualifications, a 
shaping, pictorial imagination, and 
a faculty pre-eminently lyrical, they 
had a similar assortment of more 
ordinary endowments ;a keen sus- 
ceptibility to external influences, 
especially the contagious enthusi- 
asm of kindred spirits ; an impulsive 
temper, prompting them not only 
to generons act, but to extravagant 
speech ; a pride which was redun- 
dant on the side of contempt for 
others, and deficient on the side of 
self-respect; and a _ penetrating 
wit, which they did not reserve for 
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its legitimate use as a weapon 
against abuses and follies, but em- 
ployed well-nigh indiscriminately 
against holy and profane things alike. 
A vigorous and coarse humour is 
also their common possession, but 
Heine’s includes an element of the 
grotesque!® which wedo not observe 
in Byron’s, and, if less genial than 
his, is more playful by reason of its 
larger infusion of sentiment. Be- 
yond this point the resemblance 
fails ; for to Byron’s higher dra- 
matic gift Heine has little preten- 
sion, while Byron has still less 
claim to Heine’s critical and cul- 
tivated acumen. Both were alike, 
however, in wasting their powers 
too recklessly upon questions of the 
hour, and in the lack of sustained 
energy which has left some of their 
best work fragmentary. There isa 
general similarity, too, between their 
aberrations in theology and politics. 
The antagonism between a sceptical 
intellect and devotional instincts, 
the combination of democratic con- 
victions with aristocratic tastes, 
were common to them both. 
The analogy may be _ extend. 
ed to their literary vicissitudes, 
though these were in opposite 
directions. Each deserted the 
party to which he originally at- 
tached himself, and enlisted under 
a banner which he had once reviled ; 
but never formally renounced his 
old allegiance, and gave manifest 
proof that its spell remained potent 
to the last. Byron, whose suc- 
cessful début was as a disciple of 
Pope and a satirist of the Lake 
School, composed his finest poems 
under the influence of the latter, but 
continued to champion the prin- 
ciples of his old master and put 
them into practice. Heine in like 
manner, who started as an adherent 
of the Romantic School, became 


® Stigand, vol. i. p. 195. 

*” A characteristic example of it occurs in his account of his sufferings from the 
nightmare of an hexameter, which came limping on his bed one night with five feet, 
to revenge itself for his hiving inadvertently docked it of one foot in a recent copy of 
verses, and only left him, with horrible threats, on his promising to write no more. 
Stigand, vol. i. p. 112. 
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its severest censor, and so far re- 
volted from it as to deserve the title 
which a French critic bestows on 
him of ‘un Romantique défroqué.’ 
With all his Pagan proclivities, how- 
ever, he never heartily allied him- 
self to the school which best re- 
presented them, and his Roman- 
cero is a half-serious, half-jesting 
admission that the memories and 
dreams of his youth continued to 
haunt him. ‘This wavering between 
sympathy and conviction is a cha- 
racteristic note of their literary 
stand-point. Heine represents in 
German literature what Byron re- 
presents in our own—the transition 
state bet ween romantic and realistic 
art, between the last efforts of 
theology, chivalry, and feudalism, 
which had so long retained undis- 
puted possession of poetry, and the 
first efforts of science, commerce, 
and democracy to assert an interest 
in that to which they have been 
hitherto held antagonistic. A 


painful uncertainty of vision and 
purpose, a self-mistrust which leads 
to conscious inconsistency, inevit- 
ably attach to those who halt 


between two opinions. From a 
nature constituted like Byron’s or 
Heine’s every cry of pain inducesa 
corresponding laugh or sneer to 
hide it. Hence the constant vibra- 
tion of discordant tones in their 
verse, the alternate utterances of 
Weltschmerz and cynicism. They 
were unable to discern, as Goethe 
in his generation, and Mr. Tenny- 
son in ours, have discerned, the 
points of reconciliation between 
the old régime and the new. 
This short-sightedness and want of 
faith constitute an important limi- 
tation of their poetic function. 
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Nor—to pursue the parallelism to 
its end—can Heine any more than 
Byron be acquitted from the charge 
of unfaithfulness to such light as 
he had. His reckless ribaldry in 
dealing with themes sacred to the 
belief of thousands among his 
readers, and his degradation of his 
muse in the service of impurity, 
render a considerable section of his 
writings offensive and unwhole- 
some. 

But it is pleasant to remember 
how much he has left that is 
worthy and beneficial ;—songs of 
true and tender love, delicate dreams 
of fancy, bright, and vivid sketches 
of character and pictures of land- 
scape, subtle criticisms, luminous 
expositions, and wise teachings. It 
was by his pure lyrics, which even 
during his life obtained that popu- 
lar currency which is a poet’s 
highest reward, that he himself at 
the close of his career desired to be 
remembered, not by those wild 
words which he was fain to father 
on ‘the spirit of his time.’ This 
dying repudiation of the Zeitgeist 
by one who had been most plastic 
to its impress suggests a caution 
that may not be out of place just 
now, when the wisdom of sub- 
mitting to the sway of prevailing 
intellectual forces is preached with 
so little reserve. Once be per- 
suaded that the current tendency 
of such forces will be persistent, and 
the wisdom is obvious; but the 
danger of mistake upon this point 
is only too easy and too common. 
It is with the Hwigkeitgeist rather 
than the Zeitgeist that the philo- 
sopher or the poet will desire his 
spirit and his work to be in har- 
mony. 

Henry G. Hewett. 
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ISLAM AND RACE DISTINCTIONS.! 


By a Nearo. 


- the divinity of a religion may 

be inferred from the variety of 
races among whom it has been dif- 
fused, and the strength of its hold 
upon them, then there is no religion 
that can prefer greater claims than 
Islam. Of the three missionary reli- 
gions—we adopt the classification 
of Max Miiller?—none has in so 
marked a degree overstepped the 
limits of race as the religion of 
Mohammed, 

Christianity is more widespread 
than either Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism, having made its way 
across oceans and over continents 
to distant islands of the sea; but 
it has followed chiefly the migra- 
tions and settlements of members 
of the Aryan race. In no case has 
it taken possession of whole nations 
or communities belonging to non- 
Aryan races, if we except the 
Sandwich Islands, the inhabitants 
of which, we now learn, are fast 
passing away under the influence of 
the new civilisation they have re- 
ceived. 

It is remarkable that the eight 
distinct religions of which history 
gives account all had their origin 
in Asia, and the three highest re- 
ligions—the Jewish, the Christian, 
the Mohammedan—took their rise 
among Semitic peoples. And it is 
equally remarkable that since 
Christianity left the place of its 
birth it has seemed to be the pro- 
perty exclusively of the European 
branch of the human family. And 


so far as it has become the posses. 
sion of the Western Aryans, it has 
shared the fate of that other great 
religion which arose among the 
Eastern branch of the Indo-Euro. 
pean family, viz. Buddhism, as 
being for the most part confined to 
one or two races. 

It would be interesting to inquire 
why the religions of the Indo- 
Europeans—whether we take those 
which arose among themselves, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Zoro- 
astrianism ; or the one, incomparable 
and Divine, which they derived from 
the Shemites—seem, under their 
administration, to transcend with 
difficulty the limits of race; why 
the grand Semitic idea of the 
conversion to Divine truth of all 
the races of mankind, and their 
incorporation into one spiritual 
family, seems, under European pro- 
pagandism, to make such slow pro- 
gress. If Judaism, as Professor 
Max Miiller holds, was in _ its 
practice non-missionary, yet it 
contained the germs of which 
Christianity is an outgrowth and 
development, and the missionary 
idea must be regarded as, after all, 
a Semitic conception. 

Can we refer the want of Aryan 
success among foreign races to the 
original idiosyncracy impressed 
upon the races in their cradles and 
fitting each for a specific work? 
It would seem that the tendency of 
West Aryan genius is ever to di- 
vorce God from His works, and to lay 
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great stress upon human capability 
and achievement. Man is an end, 
not a means. The highest man is 
the highest end to which all things 
else must bow. The aggregate 
must bend to the individual if he 
is superior to other individuals in 
intellectual or pecuniary might. 
The more favoured race must domi- 
nate and control the less favoured 
race. Religion is to be cherished 
as a means of subserving temporal 
and material purposes. Those of 
the Aryans, therefore, who have re- 
ceived the Semitic religion look 
upon it as complete, perfect, and 
final, given to mankind ages ago 
through chosen and exceptional 
instrumentalities, and once for all. 
There is now no more direct com- 
munion with or inspiration from 
God necessary or possible. Every- 
thing now depends upon man. 
Everything else is within his grasp. 
He may even by searching find out 
God. Material progress is the end 
of the human race. The specula- 
tions of those intellects who are in 
one direction pre-eminent in their 
generation—the Darwins, Tyndalls, 
and Huxleys—are typical of the 
spirit and tendencies of the Indo- 
Kuropean mind. What their an- 
cient relatives, the Greeks, strove 
to express in material forms, they 
strive now to indicate by scientific 
theories; we have ‘atoms’ and 
‘protoplasms,’ ‘ evolution ’ and ‘ na- 
tural selection,’ instead of exquisite 
statues and paintings. 

And as far back as we know 
anything of the great Indo-Euro- 
pean race we find the same under- 
lying principles, unlike as the 
surface may be. The Hindoo sees 
God in all material things, and is 
content with a dreamy pan- 
theism which centres in no clear 
conceptions of right and truth, and 
prompts to no effort to realise them 
objectively, while the growth of 
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society is arrested by the blighting 
spirit of caste—and what the 
Brahmans are to the other tribes 
of India that the Anglo-Saxons 
hold themselves with respect to 
other nations and races. The 
Greeks materialised their gods, 
clothing them in human bodies, and 
with human feelings and attri- 
butes. With them the divine and 
westhetic were identical; Kalos 
might be taken to mean _ the 
physically beautiful or morally good. 
The Romans, who, in certain re- 
spects, might be regarded as the 
ancient representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, directed their 
attention to government and law, 
politics and jurisprudence. Their 
constant effort was to secure power 
and supremacy. And the deities 
whom they invented were striking 
exemplifications of their material 
aims and tendencies. Their highest 
achievements, therefore, were indi- 
vidual and Roman. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento ; 
He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.* 
When a people possessing the 
peculiarities described above re- 
ceived the Semitic religion they 
gave it, in a great degree, the 
colouring of their own minds. The 
first and most striking departure 
from the original simplicity of 
Christianity in deference to national 
or race instincts may be seen in 
the mediwval Church, which bore 
a striking resemblance in its wor- 
ship and organisation to Buddhism. 
The religion became a great ob- 
jective mass of rites and dogmas, 
more stress being laid upon the 
material and visible than upon the 
unseen and spiritual. But even 
after the Reformation, brought 
about by men of cold Northern tem- 
peraments, who protested against 


8. Virgil's Aneid, vi. 851-53. 
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the peculiarities which Greeks and 
Itahans had imported into the 
Church, Aryan genius still asserted 
itself. Wherever these Protestants 
went, their aim was to realise a 
kingdom of God in the civil con- 
stitutions of men, and to confine 
it by a system of caste almost 
Brahminical to their own people. 
Presbyterians from Scotland, Epis- 
copalians from England, Puritans 
who supported Cromwell, all went 
to foreign shores with high and 
earnest purpose, but they were 
hampered in the attainment of any 
philanthropic result by their race 
intolerance and impracticable nar- 
rowness. They aimed at securing 
material aggrandisement at any 
cost. Indian and Negro must be 


made willing or unwilling tools in 
the prosecution of their design. 
The human sounl—the immaterial— 
was of secondary and subordinate 
importance. 

The Semitic mind, on the other 
hand, destitute, it has been alleged, 


of the scientific instinct,‘ looks 
upon man—every man—as standing 
in direct relation to God, who has 
not ceased His communications with 
His creatures, still speaking to 
them at times in dreams and 
visions, and at other times by the 
ordinary events of life. Nature is 
regarded as inanimate ; her powers 
proceed from and are moved by the 
will of God. ‘ Pantheism in the 
Greek sense is utterly unknown to 
the Shemites.’"® By its very nature 
the Semitic mind will ever throw 
itself confidently upon those primal 
intuitions which, if they do not 
admit of scientific or logical proof, 
are yet superior to scientific or 
logical disproof. Its inquiries, in 
spite of Tyndallism or Darwinism, 
will never go beyond the simple 
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truth, that ‘In the 


r beginning 
God created 


the heaven and 
the earth.’ The government of 
the world offers to the Shemite 
an infinite problem which man 
can never solve; and hence the 
greatest aim of man should be the 
cultivation of those qualitiesin which 
he may most resemble God. The 
Shemite lays most stress, in religion, 
upou prayer; the Aryan upon preach. 
ing. Amongthe Hebrews there were 
no ) adepts i in science or art; no archi- 
tects; no city builders; no sculp- 
tors; no painters. Development 
among them was not in material 
but in moral and intellectual forms. 
Hence while the Greek or Indo- 
European paid more attention to 
physical than to moral excellence, 
to the Shemite the spirit, the mind 
of man, was the great object of 
development and culture—the in- 
ward character rather than the 
outward form. And this devotion 
to external forms—this respect for 
appearances—is the great drawback 
to the Aryan in disseminating a 
religion which was meant for and 
is adapted to all mankind. 

The Mohammedan religion, on 
the other hand, an offshoot from the 
Semitic mind, disregarding all ad- 
ventitious circumstances, seeks for 
the real man, neglects the acci- 
dental for the essential, the adven- 
titious for the integral. Hence it 
extinguishes all distinctions founded 
upon rece, colour, or nationality. 
‘I admczish yon to fear God,’ 
said Mohammed to his followers, 
‘and yield obedience to my 
successor, although he may be a 
black slave.’® And, therefore, 
throughout the history of Islam, in 
all countries, race or ‘ previous 
condition’ has been no barrier to 
elevation. Frequent are the in- 


* «A part la supériorité de son eulte, le peuple juif n’ena aucune autre; c'est un des 
peuples les moins doués pour la science et la philosophie parmi les peuples do l'antiquité.’ 
—M. Renan, quoted by Max Miiller in Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 350. 


* Deutsch, Literary Remains. 
® Mischat-al-Masabih. 
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stances in which proud Arabs have 
submitted to the rule of aliens, even 
if those aliens were Negro slaves. 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his History 
of India, speaks in the highest terms 
of Kutb-ud-din, the first of the 
‘Slave Kings’ in the Mohammedan 
dynasty in that country, and classes 
him among the four Sultans whom 
he thinks the only ones deserving 
of remembrance in the course of 
three centuries. One of the most 
distinguished of the Mohammedan 
rulers of Egypt was Kafur, ‘a 
Negro of deep black colour, with a 
smooth, shining skin,’ who rose to 
be governor of Egypt from the 
position of a slave. He had shown 
himself equally great as a soldier 
and a statesman. His dominion 
extended not only over Egypt but 
Syria also, and public prayers were 
offered up for him as sovereign from 
the pulpits of Mekka, Hijaz, Egypt 
and the cities of Syria, Damascus, 
Aleppo, Antioch, Tarsus, &c.7 

An American missionary resi- 
dent in Egypt calls attention to the 
entire absence of all colour or race 
prejudice in that country, which 
seems to have struck him the more 
from his experience of the unreason- 
able and superstitious caste preju- 
dices in the land of his birth.® 
This liberality, so far as the Negro 
is concerned, may be chiefly the 
result of Muslim rule, but it is partly 
also the result of the traditional 
respect for the race which has never 
disappeared from that country since 
the days of its ancient glory, in 
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which it is now certain that the 
Negro took a leading part.® 

In noticing the absorbing infiu- 
ence which, in consequence of its 
democratic spirit, Islam has exer- 
cised over foreign races, Ibn 
Khaldun,a celebrated Mohammedan 
author, makes the following obser- 
vations : 

It isa curious circumstance that the ma- 
jority of the learned amongst the Muslims 
belonged to a foreign race; very few per- 
sons of Arabian descent having obtained 
distinction in the sciences connected with 
the law, or in those based upon human 
reason; and yet the promulgator of the 
law was an Arab, and the Koran, that 
source of so many sciences, an Arabic 


book. 

The above remarks have been 
suggested by the title and scope of 
Major Osborn’s Islam wnder the 
Arabs. This book is, as the author 
informs us, to be followed by two 
other volumes which will deal with 
Islam under the Persian and Indian 
races. Works might be written 
also on Islam under the Mongolians 
and Islam under the Negroes ; for 
the religion, originating at Mekka, 
has extended west across Africa to 
the Atlantic, and east to North- 
Western China, north to Constanti- 
nople, and south to Mozambique, 
embracing men of all the known 
races, and embracing them not as 
occasional and individual converts, 
but as entire communities—whole 
nations and tribes—weaving itself 
into the national life and giving 
colour to their political and social 
as well as ecclesiastical existence. 


’ Biographies of Ibn Khallikan, translated by Baron de Slane, vol. ii. p. 524. 
* Lansing’s Egypt's Princes. 
® Catafago, in his Arabic and English Dictionary, under the word Kusur (palaces), 


says: ‘The ruins of Thebes, that ancient and celebrated town, deserve to be visited, as: 
just these heaps of ruins, laved by the Nile, are all that remains of the opulent cities 


that gave lustre to Ethiopia. It was there that a people, since forgotten, discovered 
the elements of science and art, at a time when all other men were barbarous, and when 
a race, now regarded as the refuse of society, explored among the phenomena of nature 
those civil and religious systems which have since held mankind in awe.’ A more 
recent investigator, Dr. Hartmann, in an ‘Encyclopedic work on Nigritia’ (Saturday 
Review, June 17, 1876), contends for the strictly African extraction of the Egyptians, 
who, he seems to consider, may have dwelt upon the shores of the inner African sea, 
whose desiccation has formed the existing Sahara. See a remarkable passage bearing 
upon this subject in Volney’s Travels, vol. i. chap. iii. 
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The religion of Jesus, after 
eighteen hundred years, nowhere 
furnishes such practical evidence of 
cosmopolitan adaptation and power. 
‘Christianity is not to blame for 
this,’ to use the suggestive words of 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, ‘ but Chris- 
tian nations are.’!° 

One of the most signal and 
melancholy instances of the failure 
of Aryans, in possession of the 
highest religion, to convert or save 
a foreign race, is that presented by 
the history of the Europeans in 
America, who, for more than three 
hundred years, have been in contact 
with large portions of the Mongo- 
lian race with very meagre bene- 
ficial result. Within the last few 
months the military disaster suffered 
in an attack upon the Indians has 
sent a thrill of horror through the 
United States. Theodore Parker, 
in his Thoughts on America, un- 
veils the reasons of the difficulty in 
his characteristic and incisive style. 


He says: 


The Anglo-Saxon disdains to mingle his 
proud blood in wedlock with the ‘inferior 
races of men.’ He puts away the savage 
—black, yellow, red. In New England the 
Puritan converted the Indians to Christi- 
anity, as far as they could accept the theo- 
logy of John Calvin; but made a careful 
separation between white and red, ‘my 
people and thy people.’ They must dweil 
in separate villages, worship in separate 
houses ; they must not intermarry. The 
General Court of Massachusetts once for- 
bad all extra-matrimonial connection of 
white and red on pain of death! The 
Anglo-Saxon has carefully sought to exter- 
minate the savages from his territory.. The 
Briton does so in Africa, in Van Diemen’s 
Land, in New Zealand, in New Holland— 
wherever he meets them. The American 
does the same in the western world. In 
New England the Puritan found the wild 
woods, the wild beasts, and the wild men; 
he undertook to eradicate them all, and he 
has succeeded best with the wild men. 
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There are more bears than Indians in New 
England. The United States pursues the 
same destructive policy. In two hundred 
years more there will be few Indians left 
between the Lake of the Woods and the 
Gulf of Mexico, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans." 

Whatever may be the exaggera- 
tions in the above paragraph, no 
one can deny that, on the whole, 
there is too much truth in it; yet, 
in the face of this heartrending 
truth, some American writers on the 
Indian question talk flippantly and 
unfeelingly of a ‘law of decay,’ and 
console themselves with the super- 
ficial theory of the ‘inferior race 
vanishing before the superior.’ But 
a thoughtful writer in a recent 
number of one of the leading Ameri- 
can quarterlies takes a far more 
serious view of the subject : 

Those who give but little attention (he 
says) to Indian affairs, take it for granted 
that the race is doomed to utter extermina- 
tion, without thinking of the fact that until 
they came in contact with white civilisation 
they were rapidly increasing in numbers. 

The story of the Creeks, 


Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws has 
been often told, and enly one conclusion 
has ever been reached by any Christian 
giving it serious attention, and that is, that 
the United States Government committed a 
grievous wrong and crime in removing these 
tribes from their old home ‘by force,’ and 


placing them on a ‘reservation’ in the far 
south-west. - The great error we 
commit toward the Indian is failing to 
recognise in him that common humanity 
which should lead us to call all men bro- 
thers and citizens. They are men and 
women like ourselves; they have the same 
hearts to touch by kindness and warm by 
friendship, and the same love for home 
that is common to all mankind, ina greater 
or less degree.'* 


We venture to express the belief 
that no such appeal would have 
been necessary had that interest- 
ing race of men been in contact 
with thirty millions of Moham- 


10 It will be understood, of course, that we are not here instituting a comparison 
between the two systems of religion, but only between the methods and proceedings of 


their respective professors and propagators. 
" Additional Speeches, vol. ii. 


% Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, January 1876. 
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medans instead of thirty millions 
of Christians. The wars fought 
against them would have been wars 
not of extermination but of prose- 
lytising. They would have been 
repetitions probably in their man- 
ner, but certainly in their results, 
of the Syrian wars of Omar and 
Ali, the African wars of Amru and 
Akbah, and the Spanish wars of 
Musa and Tarik. The millions 
who were found on the continent 
would now be alive in their de- 
scendants, and absorbed in the na- 
tional life. The ‘bears in New 
England’ would have been extir- 
pated, and the Indians would have 
been saved.'® 

But let us turn more particularly 
to the works before us. 

Mr. Grant-Duff enumerates ten 
ways in which British influence is 
leavening India. Major Osborn 
proposes an eleventh way, namely, 
that the dominant race should 
familiarise themselves with the 
history and traditions of the various 
peoples whom they govern. And 
the object which he set before him- 
self in the important work he has 
undertaken is to put within the 
reach of his countrymen, and espe- 
cially of his fellow-officers, ‘ histori- 
cal sketches of the races from which 
the native army in India is chiefly 
recruited.’ 

Islam under the Arabs, the first 
instalment of Major Osborn’s work, 
is written in a remarkably clear 
and lively style. There is very 
little danger of misunderstanding 
the anthor’s meaning. He has 
brought together in a small com- 
pass some of the most important 
facts in the early history of Islam, 
not a few of which will no doubt 
be entirely new to a large majority 
of readers. It is evident that he 
has given considerable attention to 
the external history of Islam; and 
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had he confined himself to a narra- 
tive of events, for which his qualifi- 
cations seem eminently adapted, 
his book would have taken its place 
among those valuable works on 
Oriental subjects for which the 
world is largely indebted to the 
literary tastes and industry of 
British soldiers, and as a repertory 
of facts would have always been 
referred to with confidence; but 
his reflections and comments on 
the theological aspects of the sub- 
ject are so far behind the enlightened 
and tolerant spirit of the age, and, 
in many instances, so contrary to 
the view taken by Christian writers 
acquainted with Mohammedan his- 
tory and literature, and of course 
by enlightened Mohammedans, that 
his book will not only be read, even 
in its most accurate parts, with a 
constantly hesitating, if not dissent- 
ing spirit, by those who are even 
partially acquainted with the facts, 
but wiil mislead those wholly igno- 
rant of the subject, for whose benefit 
it is professedly written, by inciting 
them to a contemptuous intoler- 
ance; and thus the lofty and praise- 
worthy object of the writer will fail 
to be secured. 

As the contribution, however, of 
an industrious and skilful delineator 
of the course of Mohammedan his- 
tory in its earlier periods, the work 
will repay careful perusal; and, in 
spite of its laboured effort to place 
the theology of Islam in an un- 
favourable and often ridiculous 
light, it will add its quota to the 
general enlightenment on that irre- 
pressible faith which, after all that 
may be said, has attained a majestic 
stability and permanence in the 
history of India. When the series 
is finished, the general reader, anxious 
to get a clear and connected account 
of the leading facts of early Moham- 
medan history, without referring to 


A portion of another race—the Negro—carried to that land by force, has grown 
and multiplied in spite of repressive laws and regulations in Church and State. 
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original and not always accessible 
sources, will have at his disposal 
a convenient little library of the 
annals of Islam. But unless the 
two volumes to follow are written 
with a clearer insight into the 
system of which the author treats, 
unless by further research he be- 


comes imbued with a more thorough - 


appreciation of the facts which he 
collects and a more liberal spirit in 
dealing with them, we need expect 
no fresh views respecting the secret 
of the power of Islam, and no 
livelier prospect as to the concilia- 
tory and harmonising influence of 
the work. 

Dr. Badger, in the Contemporary 
Review for June 1875, gives us the 
following information : 


The first English translation of the 
Kurdn was made from the French of André 
du Ryer, by one Alexander Ross, and pub- 
lished in London in 1649. It is accom- 
panied by an introduction styled ‘A need- 
ful Caveat or Admonition,’ which runs 
thus: ‘Good reader, the great Arabian 
impostor, now at last, after a thousand 
years, is, by the way of France, arrived in 
England, and his Alcoran, or Gallimaufry 
of Errors (a Brat as deformed as the 
Parent, and as full of heresies as his scald 
head was of scurf), hath learned to speak 
English.’ 

The education of two centuries (adds Dr. 
Badger) has chastened the style of our 
national literature, and added much to our 
knowledge of Eastern subjects generally ; 
nevertheless, there is good ground for pre- 
suming that the foregoing description of 
the Kurdn and of its reputed author is in 
accordance substantially with the views still 
held by the great majority of English- 
men. 


Aye, and of Englishmen who have 
lived in Mohammedan countries, 
and who profess to have an ac- 
quaintance with the literature of 


Islam. Major Osborn does not 
seem to have come within the in- 
fluence of ‘the education of two 
centuries.’ He repeats, with the 
credulity and confidence of those 
who have gathered their information 
mainly from Gibbon and Prideaux, 
the opinions entertained of Islam in 
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the Middle Ages. So far ashe is con. 
cerned, the labours of Sprenger, 
Muir, Deutsch, and the host of re. 
cent investigators, seem to have been 
in vain. This, however, he warns 
us in his preface, is no fault of his, 
but a ‘ misfortune inseparable from 
writing history in a remote country 
like’India.’ The following summa: 
may be given of the system of Islam 
as it is described in Major Osborn’s 
pages: Its creed is a bald mono. 
theism, absolute and unchanging 
decrees, introduced by a prophet 
who felt it to be his Divine mission 
to exterminate all professors of a 
religion different from his, a hell of 
material fire depicted with Dantesque 
realism, a heaven of sensual indul- 
gences and delights. The ideal 
man of Islam—the saint of the re- 
ligion—is he who can say, ‘There is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is 
his Prophet,’ and who for this creed 
is ready to sacrifice relatives, friends, 
country, even life itself. He may 
be ignorant, treacherous, cruel, sen- 
sual, anything, so far as character 
is concerned, and yet look forward 
to the highest reward of the faithful. 
Any and every true and noble ele- 
ment of manhood may be left out, 
and yet, if faithful to his creed and 
system, the beautiful houris await 
him in his paradise above. 

Such will be the impressions of 
the system of Islam which will be 
gathered from Major Osborn’s pages 
by the majority of uninformed 
readers, and this is no doubt the 
view entertained of that religion by 
the generality of Christians. We 
cannot refrain from pronouncing 
Islam wnder the Arabs, so far as its 
theological aspects are concerned, & 
retrogression in Oriental literature. 
It does not come up to the standard 
which the critical and _ historical 
power of the age—the extension of 
thought and information on Oriental 
subjects—now require. Major Os- 
born surely cannot believe that the 
representations which he makes of 
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Islam will further the objects he 
has in view. The natives of India 
are no doubt gratified by seeing 
foreigners—especially the foreigners 
who rule over them—take a lively 
interest in their religion, literature, 
and antiquities, in ‘the memories 
which still thrill them with pleasure 
or pride.’ But to treat these sub- 
jects profitably, to make the know- 
ledge of them ‘a potent magnet for 
winning the- hearts of the native 
soldiers,’ a little more is needed 
than mere reading and superficial 
observation ; the writer must pos- 
sess, in no small degree, that quality 
which Mr. Gifford Palgrave, in the 
dedication of his Essays on Eastern 
Questions to the Earl of Derby, 
recognised as marking the foreign 
policy of that distinguished states- 
man, namely, ‘a statesmanlike in- 
sight into character and race,’ a 
quality which, both by experience 
and observation, Mr. Palgrave must 
have found to be very rare among 
his countrymen. 

We will now give a few speci- 
mens of theresults of Major Osborn’s 
reading and observation. He tells 
us on pp. 26 and 301: 


Fatalism is the central tenet of Islam. 
In the Koran the root conception is the 
idea of God as an immovable fatality. This 
is the tenet that has been burned indelibly 
into the heart and brain of the Moham- 
medan world. And under its withering 
shadow the idea of ‘order’ has been unable 
to strike root downwards or bear fruit up- 
wards, 


And yet Major Osborn, on p. 
70, mentions prayer as one of the 
‘five pillars’ on which the religion 
of Islam is sustained. What were 
the utility of prayer in a system 
which regarded the object of it as 
inflexible and inexorable—‘ an im- 
movable fatality’? But how do 
the following passages from the 
Koran agree with Major Osborn’s 
idea of the Mohammedan’s God ? 


Whoever shall turn him to God after his 
wickedness, und amend, God truly wil! be 
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turned to him; for God is ‘forgiving and 
merciful.’—Rodwell’s Translation, p. 638, 
Sura V., v. 43. 

Your Lord hath laid down for Himself 
a law of mercy; so that if any one of you 
commit a fault through ignorance, and 
afterwards turn and amend, He will surely 
be gracious, merciful.—Sura VI., v. 54. 
Rodwell, p. 406. 

Then was He turned to them, that they 
might be turned to Him, for God is He 
that turneth, the Merciful.— Rodwell, p. 629. 

Know they not that when His servants 
turn to Him with repentance, God accepteth 
it, and that He accepteth alms, and that 
God is He who turneth, the Merciful ?— 
Rodwell, p. 626. 

God turned to him, for He loveth to turn, 
the Merciful.— Rodwell, p. 433. 

But as for those who turn to Me, and 
amend and make known the truth, even 
unto them will I turn Me, for I am He 
who turneth, the Merciful.— Rodwell, p.451. 


We might adduce numerous other 
passages which prove the absolute 
fallacy of the notion that Fatalism 
is a doctrine of the Koran; it 
teaches the very contrary doctrine. 
‘Mohammed’s whole system,’ says 
Mr. Deutsch, ‘is one of faith built 
on hope and fear.’ 

The following is the estimate 
which Major Osborn has formed of 
the founder of Islam, p. 91: 


At Medina, the religious teacher is 
superseded by the ambitious politician, and 
the idols of the Kaaba fall before the 
mandate of the successful chieftain, not 
under the transforming influences of a 
spiritual regenerator. To achieve worldly 
dominion, he has recourse to assassination ; 
he perpetrates massacre; he makes a 
heathen superstition the keystone of his 
faith, and delivers to his followers, as a 
revelation from God, a mandate of universal 
war. With every advance in,worldly power 
he disencumbers himself of that spiritual 
humility which was a part of his earlier 
faith. He associates himself with God on a 
footing approaching to equality. 

The italics are ours. We have 
emphasised the passage because of 
the shocking impiety which such a 
notion would convey to the most 
undevout Muslim; and we cannot 
conceive it possible how Major Os- 
born could be ignorant of this. We 
would commend to the Major the 
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following philosophical and accurate 
view of M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire: 


On n’a point remarqué suffisamment cette 
circonstance dans la carriére de Mahomet. 
Oui, personnellement il s’est cru prophéte ; 
il a cru de toute l’impétuosité de son Ame & 
sa mission, et il a eu raison de se prendre 
parmi ces peuples barbares pour un in- 
strument de Dieu. Mais ce n’est pas sa 
volonté propre, ce n’est pas la convoitise de 
son ambition qui en a fait un général et un 
conquérant. Des événements extérieurs 
plus forts que lui, etqu’il ne pouvait prévoir, 
Yont précipité. Il s'est trouvé sans le 
savoir, sans le vouloir, le plus grand homme 
cle guerre de son pays, le politique le plus 
habile, et il a fondé un empire presque 
malgré lui. Le Coran, qui révéle 
toute la pensée morale de Mahomet, ne 
porte pas trace, pour ainsi dire, d’une 
pensée politique. . . . Etil faut] ima- 
ginution d’un poéte tel que Voltaire pour 
lui préter, 4 mille ans de distance, des des- 
seins qu'il n’a jamais concus."* 

But we can refer to Mohammed’s 
own utterances, as recorded in the 
authorised traditions. The Prophet 
said : 

I am no more than a man; when I order 
you anything respecting religion, receive 
it, and when I order you about the affairs 


of this world, then I am nothing more than 
a man," 


Again, Major Osborn gives us 
the following dissertation on the 
Jihad: 

The one common duty laid upon the 
faithful is to be the agents of God’s ven- 
geance on those who believe not. These 
are to be slaughtered till they pay tribute, 
when they are to be allowed to go to hell 
in their own way without further moles- 
tation. . . . When Muhammad inter- 
<licted the faithful to prey upon each other, 
he was compelled to find occupation for 
their swords elsewhere. Out of this neces- 
sity sprang the command to inherit heaven 
by fighting on the path of God. This is 
the doctrine which has rendered Islam so 
fascinating a faith to savage and barbarous 
races. It exacts from them no endeavours 
after a higher life. It tells them that they 
can win au immortality of sensual bliss by 
merely giving free scope to their most im- 
perious passions. The Muham- 
madan still conceives himself to be the 


1" Mahomet et le Coran. Preface. 
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elect of God. He regards not with com- 
passion—that word is too humane—but 
with contempt unspeakable, as ‘logs’ re- 
served for ‘hell fire,’ the votaries of all 
other creeds. Wherever he has the power, 
he holds it to be his mission to trample 
upon and persecute them. 

The ninth Sura is that which contains 
the Prophet’s proclamation of war against 
the votaries of all creeds other than that of 
Islam.—Pp. 27, 52, 290, 380. 

The ninth Sura of the Koran con- 
tains no such proclamation. Evgn 
Mr. Rodwell’s translation, upon 
which Major Osborn relies, does not 
justify such inference. Those against 
whom war is declared in that chap- 
ter are described in the original as 
Mushrikwn—a term in which the radi- 
cal idea is that of association—the 
associating one thing with another— 
and it cannot in strictness be ren- 
dered. by the comprehensive phrase 
of ‘ polytheists,’ employed by Rod- 
well, or of ‘ idolaters,’ as used by 
Sale. The Sura is addressed to 
Arabs who believed in and wor- 
shipped only the true God, and re- 
fers to the treatment to be accorded 
by them to those Arabs who joined 
the worship of idols with that of 
the true God, as Mr. Rodwell ex- 
plains in a parenthesis in the first 
verse. In the opening sentences of 
his book Major Osborn truly says: 

There is one remarkable assumption that 
runs through all the warnings, denuncia- 
tions, and appeals of the Koran. The 
God of whom the Prophet speaks is not an 
unknown God. The guilt of his fellow- 
tribesmen, the justification of their im- 
pending doom, are deduced from the fact 
that they did know this God, while they 
honoured dumb idols. 


It is strange that, with know- 
ledge so clear and accurate, Major 
Osborn should have failed to catch 
the real drift of the ninth Sura of 
the Koran. Nowhere in the Koran 
are Muslims enjoined to make in- 
discriminate war upon Christians 
or Jews. On the contrary, there 


8 Mishkat-al-Masabih, vol. i. p. 46. 
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are numerous passages that incul- 
cate an enlightened tolerance, which 
writers of the temper of Major Os- 
born would do well to emulate. 
The following are among the Ko- 
ranic utterances on this important 
subject : 

Dispute not, unless in kindly sort, with 
the people of the Book ; save with such of 
them as have dealt wrongfully with you: 
And say ye, ‘ We believe in what hath been 
sent down to us, and hath been sent down 
to you. Our God and your God is one.’— 
Rodwell, p. 328. 

God is your Lord and our Lord ; we have 
our works and you have your works; be- 
tween us and you let there be no strife; 
God will make usall one; and to Him shall 
we return.— Rodwell, p. 337. 

Among the people of the Book are those 
who believe in God, and in what He hath 
sent down to you, and in what He hath 
sent down to them, humbling themselves 
before God.— Rodwell, p. 521. 

Verily Muslims and they who follow the 
Jewish religion, and the Christians, and 
Sabeites'’—whoever of these believeth in 
God, and the Last Day, and doeth that 
which is right, shall have their reward 
with their Lord ; fear shall not come upon 
them, neither shall they be grieved.—J2. 
P- 437- 

There is nothing in the original 
teachings of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion that requires hostility to 
Christians. There are, no doubt, 
bigots and fanatics among Muslims, 
as there have been and are now 
bigots and fanatics among Chris- 
tians ; but the spirit of the religion, 
as taught in its original records, is 
tolerant. And here we cannot but 
protest against the unwarrantable 
emphasis with which Christians 
generally persist in calling them- 
selves ‘ infidels’ when professing to 
represent the light in which they 
are held by Muslims: No such 
term is ever applied to Christians 
either in the Koran or by intelligent 
Mohammedans. And for Christian 
controversialists to insist upon such 
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a use of it is only to foster pre- 
jadices which, in this enlightened 
age, ought to be entirely eliminated 
from the popular instincts of Chris- 
tian countries. 

Under the Moorish Governments 
of Spain, when Islam enjoyed poli- 
tical ascendency, the large masses 
of native Christians were protected 
by a wide toleration, not as a poli- 
tical expedient, but according to the 
laws of Islam. The Christians were 
permitted to have their bishops, 
churches, and monasteries, and to 
be judged by their own laws and 
tribunals, whenever the question at 
issue was one that related only to 
themselves.!7 

But we can refer +o modern in- 
stances of more immediateinterest to 
the British public, and bearing direct- 
ly upon the objects which Major Os- 
born has in view. During the 
startling crisis through which the 
British Indian Empire passed about 
twenty years ago, many and touch- 
ing were the illustrations of Mo- 
haramedan toleration and friendship 
towards Christians, which it is sin- 
gular that a man of Major Osborn’s 
profession should so soon have for- 
gotten. 

From the outbreak to the suppression of 
the mutiny, and from one end of India to the 
other, thousands upon thousands of Moham- 
medans, high and low, rich and poor, princes 
and servants, soldiers and civilians, not only 
refrained from lifting a finger against the 
British Government or any Christian indi- 
vidual, but rendered active and most useful 
service—at the hazard often of their lives 
and fortunes—to both it and them. Of 
native princes, the Nawab of Rampore, a 
Mohammedan of the Mohammedans, and 
the Begum of Bhopal, were not merely 
faithful but signally helpful. The Nawab 
of Tonk, son of the celebrated Ameer Khan, 
a formidable leader in the Pindaree war, 
who probably ruled over more Moham- 
medan fanatics than any prince in India, 
stood by the British Government with ex- 
emplary firmness.'® 


- The Sabeites are identical with the Mendaites, or so-called Christians of St. John, 
residing in the marshy district at the mouth of the Euphrates, but are not the same 
with the star-worshipping Sabians of Harran, in Mesopotamia.—Rodwell, Note. 

" Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. p. 460. 


* Edinburgh Review, October 1866, p. 306 
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‘In a word,’ says the Saturday 
Review, at the close of an interesting 
article on Sir Salar Jung (May 27, 
1876), ‘our new guest is the man 
who, when Delhi had fallen and our 
power was for the moment tottering 
in the balance, saved Southern 
India for England. Sir Salar Jung 
spared us the expenditure of count- 
less lives and countless millions ;’ 
and furnishes in himself, the Re- 
viewer might have added, the prac- 
tical evidence that a Mohammedan 
may become an effective reformer 
without abdicating his faith. 

In the face of these facts, and 
with his knowledge of the teachings 
and spirit of his religion, what must 
be the feelings of Sir Salar Jung 
when he reads a work of the temper 
of Islam under the Arabs, in which 
the author, a British officer of some 
experience in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, shows that he not only shares, 
but is willing to reproduce in ela- 
borate pages, the vulgar estimate 
held in Christian lands of the 


Mohammedan religion. 

We had marked several other 
passages in Major Osborn’s book for 
remark, but the want of space com- 
pels us to turn to the deeply-inte- 
resting and valuable work which we 


have placed second at the head of 
this paper, and which, we are happy 
to say, furnishes a full and complete 

reply to the principal charges, and 
gives ample correction to all the 
erroneous statements and inferences 
of Islam under the Arabs. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism 
is the second enlarged and revised 
edition of a course of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1874. The following remarks in 
the preface to the second edition 
reveal the lofty aim and eminently 
catholic spirit of the writer, but can 
give no adequate clue to the charm- 
ing style of the composition—the 
transparent clearness, the vigour, 
the glowing enthusiasm, with which 
the subject is handled : 
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To denounce fundamental conditions of 
Oriental society ; to ignore the law of dis- 
solution, to which Eastern no less than 
Western dynasties are subject; to confuse 
the decadence of a race with that of a 
creed ; to be blind to the distinction be- 
tween progressive and unprogressive, be- 
tween civilised and uncivilised peoples; to 


judge of a religion mainly or exclusively by 


the lives of its professors, often of its 
most unworthy professors; to forget what 
of good there has been in the past, and to 
refuse to hope for something better in the 
future, in despair or indignation for what 
is—all this may occasionally be excusable, 
or possibly even necessary ; but it cannot 
be done by me go long as I think it neither 
excusable nor necessary. 

It is a very easy task, and no 
doubt in entire keeping with the 
feelings of the dominant race, to 
show the faults committed at differ- 
ent times and in different countries 
by Mohammedan rulers, in entire 
obliviousness of the parallel which 
might, in almost every instance, be 
adduced from Christian history. 
But the careful and philosophical 
historian performs a far more agree- 
able task to himself, and possibly 
more profitable to his readers, when 
he dwells on the acts of philanthropy 
and heroism, the achievements in 
literature and science, which, for 
five hundred years, attended the 
progress of Islam ; and this pleasant 
task Mr. Bosworth Smith has not 
only taken upon himself, but has 
executed in the most admirable 
manner. If we had any control in 
the matter we should arrange that 
an earnest inquirer into the history 
and principles of Islam should first 
give to Major Osborn’s work, when 
the series is completed, a careful 
perusal, and then take up Mr. 
Smith’s book, both as the comple- 
ment and expounder of the facts 
collected by the Major. 

The influence of race in the mat- 
ter of religion does not seem to be 
taken into consideration by the 
generality of writers on such sub- 
jects. To this important element in 
the development of religious sys- 
tems Mr. Bosworth Smith fr equently 
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calls attention. While it is known 
that the Christian system has re- 
ceived large modifications as to 
outward form and expression, and 
even as to some of its dogmas, from 
the influence of country and race, itis 
too generally taken for granted that 
Islam is a rigidly uniform system, 
that Mohammedans are all alike, and 
that the Turk is the type and repre- 
sentative of the whole Muslim world. 
But nothing could be more errone- 
ous. Says Mr. Smith: 

The Persians are of a race and genius 

widely different from the Arabs; but the 
surroundings and general mode of life are 
the same in each, and the exception, so far 
as it is an exception, to the rule I have 
laid down, tends rather, in its results, to 
prove its general truth, for the hold of Mo- 
hammedanism on them has been much 
modified by the difference of race. : 
It cannot be said that the religion prov’ ed 
itself altogether suited to the people. In 
other countries the scymitar had no sooner 
been drawn from its scabbard than it was 
sheathed again. But in Persia the scymitar 
had not only to clear the way, but for some 
time afterwards to maintain the new reli- 
gion. The Persians corrupted its simplicity 
with fables and miracles; they actually 
imported into it something of saint-worship, 
and something of sacerdotalism ; and, con- 
sequently, in no nation inthe Mohammedan 
world has the religion less hold on the 
people as a restraining power. The most 
stringent principles of the Koran are set at 
nought. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, following 
Gobineau, has suggested that the 
division of the Muslim world into 
the two great sects of Shiahs and 
Sunis has its true cause in a division 
of races rather than in a difference of 
religious belief.'® Islam, among the 
Indo-European races, as in Turkey, 
Persia, and India, is quite different 
from what it is among the Semitic 
and semi-Semitic races in Arabia 
and Africa, 

Mr. Gladstone, in his recent 
pamphlet on the Turkish Question, 
puts forward the following thought- 
fal and —_— —— 
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It is not a question of Mahometanism 
simply, but of Mahometanism compounded 
with the peculiar character of arace. They 
are not the wild Mahometans of India, 
nor the chivalrous Saladins of Syria, nor 
the cultured Moors of Spain. They were, 
upon the whole, from the black day when 
they first entered Europe, the one great 
anti-human specimen of humanity. Wher- 
ever they went, a broad line of blood 
marked the track behind them; and, as 
far as their dominion reached, civilisation 
disappeared from view. They represented 
everywhere government by force, as op- 
posed to government by law. 


So far as India is concerned—the 
country which Major Osborn hopes 
will be favourably affected by the 
work he has written—there seems 
to be very little probability that 
Christianity, as disseminated by 
Europeans, will ever secure the as- 
cendency over tribal or national life 
which either Buddhism or Moham- 
medanism has attained. The 
achievements of the Christian reli- 
gion thus far have been chiefly 
among the lower classes, who, as in 
all other countries, having nothing 
to lose, readily accept revolutionary 
changes in their politics or religion. 

One of the most thoughtful and 
appreciative observers of the results 
of Christian missions in India, in a 
most elaborate article, which has 
attracted considerable attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic, refers to 
the present status of Christian con- 
verts in the following terms : 

We regard with special interest, but also 
with special anxiety, the progress which the 
native Church that has been planted in 
some districts in India is making towards 
maturity. It is already distinguished for 
docility and liberality, but we should wish 
to see it, on the one hand, freer from in- 
herited faults and failings, and, on the other, 
more self-reliant, more progressive, more 
comprehensive, extending with equal zeal 
and rapidity amongst the higher and the 
lower classes. At present too large a pro- 
portion of the native converts belong to the 
lower classes and the aboriginal tribes. . . 
When Hindus have become Christians, they 
have not at the same time become English 


” Essays on Criticism, p. 298. 
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people, and that means a great deal. It 
means they have not ceased to be timid, and 
they have not become relf-reliant, high- 
spirited, and manly.” 


The rationale of this state of 
things is given by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith as follows: 


In India Mohammedans make converts 
by hundreds from among the Hindus, while 
Christians with difficulty make ten, and this, 
partly at least, because they receive their 
converts on terms of entire social equality, 
while Europeans, in spite of all the efforts 
of missionaries to the contrary, seem either 
unwilling or unable to treat their converts 
as other than inferiors. The Hindu who 
becomes a Christian loses, therefore, his 
own cherished caste without being admit- 
ted into that of his rulers. The Hindu who 
turns Mohammedan loses his narrow caste, 
but he becomes a member of the wide 
brotherhood of Islam. 


If a pariah becomes a Muslim 
he may rise to the throne. The 
pariah who turns Christian is a 
pariah still. 

The able and liberal writer in 
the Quarterly endorses this sad 
He says: 


view of things. 


A considerable portion of the prejudice 
with which native Christians are often re- 
garded is owing, we believe, to pride of race. 
If caste pride prevails largely amongst 
natives, pride of race prevails quite as 
largely amongst Europeans. Many of the 
English in India regard all natives with 
indiscriminate aversion. 

The only Christian effort or 
quasi-Christian effort which seems 
to make any way among the higher 
classes is that inaugurated by 
Keshub Chunder Sen, but it would 
seem that his efforts do not find 
much favour in the eyes of the 
missionaries, who ‘ feel towards him 
as Athanasius might have felt to- 
wards Ulfilas, the Arian Bishop of 
the Goths.’?! 

Major Osborn no doubt gives a 
correct account of the results thus 
far achieved by British rule in India 
in the following vigorous passage : 


2° Quarterly Review, April 1875. 
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What we have done for India is to con- 
vert it into a gigantic model prison. The 
discipline we have established is admirable, 
but the people know they are prisoners, and 
they hate us their jailers. And until a 
prison is found to be an effective school for 
the inculcation of virtue, and a jailer a 
successful evangelist, it is folly to expect 
the regeneration of India. Reports on her 
material and moral progress will, of course, 
continue to be written, but if we estimate 
the effects of British rule, not by trade 
statistics, but by its results on the spirits of 
men, we shall find that the races of India 
have declined in courage and manliness, 
and all those qualities which produce a 
vigorous nation, in proportion to the period 
they have been subjected to the blighting 
influence of an alien despotism. There is 
no human power which can avail to arrest 
the progress of decay in a people bereft of 
political freedom, except the restitution of 
that freedom. This sentence of doom glares 
forth from the records of all past history, 
like the writing of fire on the wall of Bel- 
shazzar’s palace. It is an hallucination to 
suppose that British rule in India is a re- 
versal of the inexorable decree. 


Strange that one thus capable of 
appreciating the situation did not 
strive, by making more adequate 
preparation for the work he under- 
took, to do justice to the creed of 
so large a portion of his fellow- 
subjects, and thus, as far as in him 
lay, to diminish by literary tact and 
fairness the bitterness of grievances, 
which he admits to be real, but 
which he alleges can never be re- 
moved by the present social and 
political agencies ! 

We think we can understand, 
however, how difficult it must be 
for a member of the conquering 
race, especially one of Major Os- 
born’s calling, to entertain any 
practical sympathy with the feelings 
and aspirations of the subject race. 
It would seem that the very qua- 
lities which render Anglo-Saxons 
irresistible as conquerors—that un- 
relenting sternness and uncompro- 
mising hardness—disqualify them 
for the subtle and delicate task of 


#1 Miiller’s Chips, vol. iv. p. 274. 
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assimilating subject races and win- 
ning their confidence and affection. 

Such a work as Major Osborn 
has proposed to write is no doubt 
greatly needed; but until either he 
himself or some one else of simiiar 
literary aspirations and at his point 
of influence conceives the proper 
spirit and method which should be 
brought to the execution of so im- 
portant a task, we must recom- 
mend British officers and intelligent 
Mohammedans in India to study 
the valuable work of Mr. Bosworth 
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Smith as a natural and genuine pro- 
duct of the advancing civilisation 
of the age, supplying at once an in- 
teresting illustration of the liberal 
and tolerant spirit of Christianity, 
and a most effective agency in the 
noble work of bringing about that 
mutual understanding and good- 
will, which it would appear is more 
needed in India than in any other 
country in the world, between the 
comparatively small numbers who 
govern and the millions over whom 
it is their lot to bear rule. 


Epwarp W. Biypgn. 








KING HENRY’S HUNT. 


A BALLAD. 


Kine Henry stood in Waltham Wood, 
One morn in merry May-time ; 
Years fifteen hundred thirty-six, 
From Christ, had roll’d away time. 


King Henry stood in Waltham Wood, 
All young green, sunny-shady. 

He would not mount his pawing horse, 
Though men and dogs were ready. 


‘What ails his Highness? Up and down 
In moody sort he paceth; 

He is not wont to be so slack, 
Whatever game he chaseth.’ 


He paced and stopp’d; he paced and turn’d; 
At times he inly mutter’d ; 

He pull’d his girdle, twitch’d his beard ; 
But not one word he utter’d. 


The hounds in couples nosed about, 
Or on the sward lay idle; 

The huntsmen stole a fearful glance, 
While fingering girth or bridle. 


Among themselves, but not too loud, 

The young lords laugh’d and chatter’d, 
Or broke a branch of hawthorn-bloom, 

As though it nothing matter’d. 


King Henry sat on a fell’d oak, 
With gloomier eyes and stranger ; 

His brows were knit, his lip he bit; 
To look that way was danger. 


Mused he on Pope and Emperor? 
Denied them and defied them f 

Or traitors in his very realm 
Complotting ?—woe betide them ! 
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Suddenly on the south-west wind, 
Distinct though distant, sounded 

A cannon shot,—and to his feet 

The King of England bounded. 


‘My horse!’ he shouts,—‘ Uncouple now!’ 

And all were quickly mounted. 
A hind was found; man, horse, and hound 
Like furions demons hunted. 


Fast fled the deer by grove and glade, 
The chase did faster follow ; 
And every wild-wood alley rang 
With hunter’s‘horn and hollo. 


Away together stream’d the hounds; 
Forward press’d every rider. 

You’re free to slay a hind in May, 

if there’s no calf beside her. 






King Harry rode a mighty horse, 
His Grace being broad and heavy, 

And like a stormy wind he crash’d 

Through copse and thicket leavy. 


He rode so hard, and roar’d so loud, 
All men his course avoided ; 

The fiery steed, long held on fret, 

With many a snort enjoy’d it. 


The hind was kill’d, and down they sat 
To flagon and to pasty. 

‘Ha, by Saint George, a noble Prince! 

Tho’ hot, by times, and hasty.’ 






Lord Norfolk knew, and other few, 
Wherefore that chase began on 

The signal of a gun far off, 

One growl of distant cannon,— 


And why so jovial grew his Grace, 

That erst was sad and sullen: 
With that boom from the Tower, had fall’n 
The head of fair Anne Bullen. 
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Her neck, which Henry used to kiss, 
The bloody axe did sever ; 

Their little child, Elizabeth, 
She’ll see no more for ever. 


Gaily the King for Greenwich rides ; 
Each moment makes his glee more ; 

He thinks—‘ To-morrow I’m betrothed, 
At last, to young Jane Seymour!’ 


The sunshine falls, the wild-bird calls, 
Across the slopes of Epping; 

From grove to glade, through light and shade, 
The troops of deer are stepping. 


W. A. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND CONFEDERATION. 


IT\HE increased attention which is 

now being given to colonial 
affairs, not only by the Government 
and politicians, but by the people 
of England themselves, must neces- 
sarily lead to a careful considera- 
tion of the difficult problems which 
have to be solved before a thorough 
agreement can be arrived at between 
the various colonies, either for a 
more complete union with one 
another or for the establishment of 
a more intimate connection with 
the mother country than that 
which at present exists. It may 
prove, perhaps, no serious misfor- 
tune in the long-run that differences 
should have already arisen between 
those portions of British North 
America which have lately been 
so happily united in the Dominion 
of Canada ; nor that a hitch should 
have occurred even with respect to 
South African confederation. At- 
tractive as all schemes of consolida- 
tion appear at first sight, it is very 
easy to anticipate too much from 
them ; and the collapse for the time 
being of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad to British Columbia, as 
well as the failure of the more 
ambitious part of Lord Carnar- 
von’s South African programme, 
show that even the best plans will 
be thwarted by the course of events 
unless due regard is paid to the 
local conditions of success at the 
outset. It is something so new for 
English statesmen to appeal in any 
way to the national sentiment in 
their dealings with the colonies, 
that Englishmen who have always 
felt that the integrity of the Em- 
pire is worth preserving at the 
greatest sacrifices, and who know 
that the colonies both could and 
would render most valuable service 
in time of need, may be pardoned for 
taking a too sanguine view of what 


may be accomplished by a more 
enerous policy. Much, however, 
as been said and written con- 
cerning the approaching federation 
of the Empire which it would be 
quite impossible, under existing 
circumstances, to discuss from a 
practical point of view. In any 
event an arrangement so large, so 
complicated, and involving such 
numerous and almost conflicting 
interests, must be preceded by a 
far more harmonious action on the 
part of the colonies themselves than 
seems hitherto to have found favour 
with the more prominent among 
them. But the mere fact that the 
idea should have been put forward 
and received with so much enthu- 
siasm, aS an encouraging prospect 
to be realised in the near future, 
must strengthen the hands of men 
who are striving to bring about 
those partial fusions which, valuable 
as they are for their own sake, may 
possibly lead to a greater result. 
Until very recently the policy 
pursued has tended to produce and 
exaggerate the very divisions which 
it is now desired to break down. 
No sooner did a colony increase in 
wealth and population to such an 
extent that it was able to take up 
and develop some remote portion 
of its territory, than a new establish- 
ment was at once formed, a separa- 
tion was encouraged from the 
parent colony, and the two settle- 
ments became, in almost every in- 
stance, keen rivals. This was, 
perhaps, unavoidable at a time 
when long distances either by land 
or water were practically much 
longer than they are to-day; and 
ne doubt the emulation which arose 
was at first beneficial. But no 
attempt was made to preserve a 
central authority, and the Imperial 
Government itself has never con- 
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sidered it part of its business to 
allay the sharp jealousies which 
have sprung out of these separa- 
tions; nor, indeed, has it appeared 
to understand them. For this 
reason more would be gained just 
now by a general expression of 
sympathy with any efforts that 
may be made to overcome the ob- 
stacles to union thus arbitrarily 
created, than by direct interference 
or suggestion on the part of the 
home authorities, however well 
meant. The longer, nevertheless, 
the present supposed antagonism 
of interests continues, the more 
difficult will it be to arrive at an 
ultimate settlement on terms which 
shall content all parties. It is, 
therefore, very satisfactory to ob- 
serve that the Australian colonies, 
which in some respects are the 
most important of all, are beginning 
to consider very favourably the 
project of a more or less complete 
federation of their whole country. 
Many circumstances have tended 
to encourage this feeling among the 
people, and from the people it is 
now spreading to the politicians. 
The Intercolonial Exhibitions which 
have been held at Sydney and at 
Melbourne within the last five 
years; the frequent discussion of 
the subject as regards other British 
colonies; the marked progress of 
free trade contrary to general ex- 
pectation ; and, above all, the pro- 
bability that ere long the principal 
centres must be connected by rail- 
ways, have each had a considerable 
effect in this direction. Possibly, 
too, the vision of a great and power- 
ful Australian Dominion, of which 
the whole Empire might well be 
proud, will have, as such visions 
not unfrequently have, some share 
in bringing about its own realisa- 
tion. 

The opportunity is one which may 
well induce Australian statesmen to 
sink for the time their local disputes, 
and to co-operate with one another 
in carrying out a scheme of confede- 
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ration which, if satisfactorily accom. 
plished, must reflect the greatest 
credit upon everyone who may 
have taken part in it. And it so 
happens that in this particular 
instance even the local difficulties 
are more apparent than real. When 
the proposition is once fairly taken 
into consideration, from the point 
of view of general interest, more 
than half the work will have been 
done. For the Australians are 
really the most fortunate subjects 
of the British Empire. To begin 
with, they are thorough English- 
men, having come almost entirely 
from Great Britain itself; they 
have no sluggish French colony in 
their midst, no sulky Dutch boers 
to conciliate; the proportion of 
Irish to the whole population is 
by no means excessive ; and the few 
Germans and Italians who emigrate 
to Australia attend to their own 
business, and soon become merged 
in the bulk of the people. This 
homogeneity alone is, of course, a 
great advantage, and they are 
equally lucky in other respects. 
The miserable aborigines are now 
completely ousted from the southern 
portion of the country. There are 
still, it is true, large numbers of 
these, the lowest of all savage 
tribes, in the northern regions; 
but it would be absurd to compare 
their paltry attacks upon isolated 
settlers to the organised resistance 
which has been offered, and may 
possibly be offered again, by Maoris to 
the colonists of New Zealand and by 
Kaffirs to those of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Moreover, such as they are, 
the poor wretches are being disposed 
of even more rapidly than here- 
tofore, and at a very cheap rate. 
Australia, too, is removed from any 
close danger of meeting the foreign 
enemy in her gate—a danger which 
Canada is always obliged to take 
account of and, as far as possible, 
to provide against. There are, con- 
sequently, no burning questions to 
be damped down before a scheme 
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for confederation could obtain fair 
play. No questions, in fact, can 
arise, save those which have grown 
out of the previous action of our 
colonists themselves ; and it would 
indeed be a reflection upon the 
political capacity of so large a body 
of our countrymen to doubt that 
these will prove but trifling in the 
end. If forty millions of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race are able to main- 
tain unity of government and freedom 
of trade over such enormous terri- 
tories and under such trying con- 
ditions as those of the United 
States of America, it would be 
strange if Australians could not 
arrange a similar union on their 
continent. Australia, though pos- 
sibly not to so full an extent, will, in 
a few years, become, like America, 
almost self-supporting. From the 
tropical districts of Queensland and 
Northern Australia generally, to 
the exquisite climate of Southern 
Tasmania, there are soils and tem- 
peratures fitted for the growth of 
every conceivable commodity. Corn, 
wine, oil, sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
silk bid fair in the future not merely 
to supplement, but even to rival, 
the surprising product of wool; 
whilst all kinds of minerals are 
being profitably worked, in addition 
to the gold which had so great an 
effect in attracting population when 
first discovered. Already, in spite 
of the foolish restrictions which 
have been imposed up to the pre- 
sent time by the ignorant preju- 
dices of half-educated politicians, 
the intercolonial trade is of amazing 
extent and value. 

Colonists are apt to weary their 
fellow-countrymen at home by the 
constant assertion of the greatness 
of that particular fragment of the 
British Empire with which they 
chance to be specially connected, 
and forget that what they them- 
selves gain in detailed knowledge 
they frequently lose in regard toa 
general appreciation of the position. 
This sometimes becomes ludicrously 
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apparent when matters of Imperial 
policy are under discussion. In 
view, however, of what has been 
achieved by a mere handful of 
people in Australia, it must be 
admitted that there is some ground 
for exultation as well as for the 
contention that the importance of 
the work done is not, or at any rate 
has not been, sufficiently understood 
in England. Grouping together the 
six Australian colonies—New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania—the total population of 
the continent and the last-named 
island is found to be under 
2,000,000, or less than the popu- 
lation of Paris. Yet the account 
of the possessions, as well as of 
the exports and imports, of this 
trifling population, would not be 
unsatisfactory if given of an old- 
settled and far more crowded 
country. In 1874 Australia had 
3,500,000 acres under cultivation ; 
her exports and imports, reckoning 
the intercolonial trade, reached 
74,000,000l. ; and the gross revenue 
was considerably in excess of 
10,000,0001.; whilst 50,000,000 
sheep and 5,500,000 head of cattle 
represented the great and growing 
wealth of the pastoral interest. 
Against this must be set the 
general public debt, amounting to 
33,000,0001., on which the annual 
payment, owing to the good credit 
enjoyed by all the colonies, is com- 
paratively light. The entire cost of 
Australia to the mother country is 
less than 60,0001. a year; of which 
sum three-fourths, or 45,000/., must 
be debited to Western Australia, 
stilla Crown colony. The other 
five colonies more than return the 
expenditure upon them in the 
patronage which they give to the 
Home Government; and even the 
small sum now spent will shortly 
disappear from the balance-sheet. 
Such a showing as this could be 
made by no other country in the 
world. It is the more to be re- 
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gretted, therefore, that, in con- 
sequence of the narrow parochial 
system which obtains, the prosperity 
of the whole country should, to a 
considerable extent, be lost sight of. 
It seems absurd enough that all 
these small communities should be 
saddled with a complete parapher- 
nalia of constitutional appliances, 
leading only to the establishment 
and multiplication of that untrust- 
worthy class of small professional 
‘ politicians’ who are rapidly be- 
coming the bane of Australia, as 
they have long since been of America; 
but it is still more absurd that, so 
far, there is no common ground on 
which the various colonies can meet 
to order matters for the general 
benefit. The mere extent of country 
or amount of population affected by 
the deliberations of an Assembly, by 
no means necessarily ensures that 
the members of it should rise in 
character in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the interests which they 
have to consider. The well-to-do 
classes in new countries are only too 
ready to neglect those duties which 
really concern their well-being most 
nearly. But it is at least probable 
that men who decline to interfere 
in the petty squabbles of a local 
chamber might be ready to qualify 
themselves for participation in 
debates which would cover a wider 
field ; and that thus the whole tone of 
public life might beraised. Even sup- 
posing that no such effect were pro- 
duced, and that the general average 
of public men in the colonies re- 
mained whatit is to-day, the practical 
development of the continent could 
scarcely fail to be hastened and im- 
proved by bringing before the 
people a clearer view of the objects 
at which, as a body, they have to 
aim. At present each colony in 
turn, with ludicrous similarity of 
diction, taunts its neighbour with 
incapacity to look beyond the purely 
local interests of the hour ; and fails 
to appreciate the amusing aspect 
under which these circular con- 
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troversies exhibit themselves to out. 
siders. One of the most promising 
measures which has yet been passed 
was adopted far more because it 
was thought that its results would 
be harmful to a rival, than because 
it was believed to be beneficial in 
itself. If, however, the subject of 
federation were seriously considered 
with a desire to find a sound basis 
for agreement, it would be seen at 
once that the details would havea 
tendency to settle themselves, and 
colonists would be the first to 
wonder at their own small animo. 
sities. The patriotism of an 
Australian would swallow up the 
prejudices born of the minor 
divisions, 

There are many questions at this 
moment which obviously require to 
be dealt with by the colonies as a 
whole, as well as by each separately. 
One of the most important of these 
is the construction of the main 
railways of the continent. Australia 
is particularly dependent upon 
railways for internal communica- 
tion, owing to the absence of great 
navigable rivers; and there is no 
country which will be more benefited 
by a complete system of railways 
cheaply constructed. Up to a 
recent period, unfortunately, Aus- 
tralia, like all the other colonies and 
dependencies of England, had 
adopted a class of railways which 
are only suited to an old and 
densely-peopled country, in which 
the iron roads supplemented a vast 
mileage of ordinary highways, and 
gave increased facilities to an 
internal traffic which had become 
congested for want of such an 
auxiliary. Under these circum- 
stances it was reasonable that the 
railroads should have been built 
solidly and expensively in the first 
instance. The traffic was already 
to hand ; high speeds were at once 
called for by passengers as soon as 
it was seen that they could be em- 
ployed safely; and the cost of 
English railways, even apart from 
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the price of land and the legal ex- 
penses, was therefore great in order 
to ensure that high finish of con- 
struction which was deemed advis- 
able. But in new countries all this 
was different. Nine times out of 
ten the traffic, like the population, 
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was created by and followed the 
1 railroad, the distances were far 
; greater, high rates of speed were 
t not needed, and, above all, there 
. were scarcely any agricultural roads 
1 to feed the railroad even in the 
. oldest-settled districts. A very 
"| high capitalisation was certain to 
. make the construction of railroads a 
° commercial failure, and thus to put 
> a powerful argument in the mouths 
of those who protested against the 
5 employment of State funds for their 
s extension, whilst it would still more 
a surely deter private adventure from 
y. | unpromising a field of investment. 
. No account, however, was taken of 
‘n | these facts; American experience 
in || Was deliberately rejected—though 
mn | thepoints wherein the two countries 
a. | ‘differed were all against Australia— 
at | and instead of adopting a system of 
no § Tough, cheap railways, which could 
ed easily improved as the country 
ys progressed and population and 
a | trade increased, the earlier railroads 
is. } Were built in a fashion which would 
nd § have been considered extravagant 
ad | even for a main line between 
‘ch | London and Birmingham at the 
nd § Presentday. It thus came about 
ich | that for an expenditure of little less 
ast || than 20,000,000/. Victoria and New 
nq § South Wales, the two principal 
an § “lonies, had only about 1,000 
me Miles of railroad actually open at 
an | the end of 1875, and a late 
am- § ‘turn gives only 1,800 miles as 
the § P¢ing open in all Australia. Had 
milt these funds been economically used, 
Grst jd the railroads been built at the 
ady Beverage cost of those now being 
nce fy °Onstructed—about 6,500/. a mile— 
nas § ese two colonies alone would 
em. & Dave already possessed 3,000 miles 
t of ° Tailroad, and an interest might 
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which would have materially assisted 
the revenue. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that, had the whole subject 
been discussed at the outset from 
the wider point of view of the 
general interest of all the colonies, 
so extravagant a blunder would 
have been made. 

As matters stand, Melbourne and 
Sydney, as well as Melbourne and 
Adelaide, are still unconnected by 
railroad. The intense jealousy which 
appears to exist between the two 
former cities may, to a great extent, 
account for the delay. To such an 
extent has this been carried that Mr, 
Robertson, the Premier of New South 
Wales, is nowaccused of deliberately 
stopping the extension of the inter- 
colonial line at Wagga-Wagga, in- 
stead of continuing it to the con- 
nection at Albury, out of sheer spite 
to Victoria. Butif the expenditure 
on other lines had not been so 
heavy, there could not have been 
even a shadow of an excuse for 
depriving the inhabitants of the 
Riverina district—that bone of con- 
tention for so many years between 
the rival colonies—of the advantages 
which they ought to derive from 
rapid communication with both 
sides. There is not the same 
feeling between Victoria and South 
Australia; but here, also, there seems 
to be an unaccountable disinclina- 
tion to push forward the lines of 
communication on both sides of 
the border so as to bring the main 
centres of trade into direct connec- 
tion with one another. That the 
whole country would gain by such 
an extension of the railroad system 
can scarcely be doubted; though 
possibly, as has occurred in similar 
cases elsewhere, one city or the other 
might suffer for a short time. 
What, however, is contended for is 
that these and similar matters 
would have a far better chance of 
being arranged satisfactorily when 
all felt that what was being done 
was for the good of the common 
country— Australia. Happily, at 
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the present time every colony has 
committed itself to the policy of 
cheap railways. South Australia 
in particular seems inclined to show 
as much healthy energy in this 
direction as she did when, with 
almost unequalled vigour, she 
pushed the telegraph wire across 
the unknown interior of the con- 
tinent. Victoria, by the enterprise 
which she showed in being the first 
to extend the railroads up-country, 
was enabled to take the lead both 
in trade and population; but the 
scheme which finds favour in South 
Australia, of taking a railroad 
through from Adelaide to Port 
Darwin on the northern shores of 
the continent, exceeds in boldness, 
and may possibly exceed in results, 
anything which has yet been 
achieved in Australia. A trunk 
railroad of this importance, and 
involving such an expense, ought 
not to be left to the unaided 
resources of a colony with little 
more than 200,000 inhabitants. 
The main lines of communica- 
tion, whetker from south to north 
or from east to west, are matters 
which are of such great moment 
to the whole continent in the future, 
that other colonies could scarcely 
look upon them as unconcerned 
spectators, however willing one of 
them might be to take the sole re- 
sponsibility of their construction. 
Apart also from other matters, 
there is the break of gauge to be 
considered; and this which has 
occasioned so much discussion in 
India from a military point of view, 
threatens to become a_ serious 
question in Australia, where, 
fortunately for the inhabitants, no 
military discussions have as yet 
arisen. All the older lines are built 
upon the 4ft. 8tin. gange, and the 
principal incomplete intercolonial 
line is of that gauge; but the new 
and cheaper roads are most of them 
of either the 3ft. 6in. or metre 
gauge. The new lines in Victoria, 
in South Australia, and it is 
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believed in New South Wales, are 
all narrow gauge ; whilst in Queens. 
land there is no 4ft. 8}in. gauge at 
all, though the railways there are 
being rapidly extended. So long 
as the colonies maintain their 
present unintelligible policy of 
isolation, this is perhaps of no grave 
importance ; but when the con. 
struction of main lines across the 
continent is being mooted it would 
be as well to determine what the 
general gauge of the various lines 
ought to be. If the present plan 
of isolated action is continued, it 
will probably be found that in a few 
years a great part of the work 
will have to be done twice over. 
It will then scarcely prove a matter 
of congratulation to Australia as a 
whole that one of the colonies 
should have wasted more money 
than another by its independent 
exertions, however the expenditure 
may have been divided. Railways 
being in the widest sense the high 
roads of new countries, and having 
invariably increased prosperity 
where there has been undeveloped 
territory to open, with people to 
come in and settle upon it, there is 
little excuse needed for giving them 
the first place in any considerations 
of Australian federation. They 
are, indeed, more entitled to pre- 
eminence in Australia than else- 
where, seeing that, as has been re- 
marked, there is no great system 
of lakes and rivers extending far 
into the interior of the country, and 
affording a natural means of transit. 
Yet the United States, with all their 
vast water-borne trade, have found 
it profitable to construct 70,000 
miles of railroad, at a cost of not 
less than 700,000,000l., to supple- 
ment their water communications 
within the last thirty years. As 
Australian railroads are now being 
built entirely out of State funds, to 
the exclusion of private capital, the 
necessity of a general conference 
on the subject would appear obvious. 

Competition between private 
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companies may have sometimes 
proved advantageous to the people, 
though, perhaps, more rarely than 
has been thought; but, where 
public money is being employed, 
careful consideration of general 
interests is required from the first. 
This can scarcely be reckoned as a 
political question at all, though its 
proper arrangement would certainly 
have political results. 

The difficulties of dealing with 
waste land and the encouragement 
of emigration from Europe—inex- 
tricably as these two are bound up 
together—are far greater than any 
which are likely to arise from the 
question of the employment of 
colonial funds to the best advantage. 
No more serious mistake was per- 
haps ever made than that by which 
the Imperial Government gave up 
the larger part of the waste lands 
(Crown lands though they are still 
called) to the entire use and control 
of the handful of people who 
chanced at the time to be settled 
here and there on that vast conti- 
nent. It would have been almost 
as reasonable to deliver over the 
unoccupied territory of New South 
Wales for the sole benefit and 
enjoyment of the relations and 
descendants of its discoverer, Cap- 
tain Cook. Such a surrender was 
a deliberate sacrifice of the rights 
of Englishmen as a nation in favour 
of a pitiful minority who might at 
once proceed—as, indeed, the Vic- 
torians actually did proceed—to 
shut up the country and dispose of 
it entirely for their own advantage. 
Most of the Australian colonies 
have, in fact, treated their waste 
lands chiefly as a means of in- 
creasing their yearly revenue; and 
when, as lately in New Sonth 
Wales, some more enlightened 
people propose that a definite pro- 
portion of the money obtained from 
Crown lands should be applied to 
public works, to the encourage. 
ment of immigration, the erection 
of school-buildings, and so forth, 
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they are at once outvoted by the 
mass who regard any such disposal 
of the funds thus obtainedas a dis- 
tinct inroad upon their own pockets. 
But this mode of procedure is sin- 
gularly shortsighted in the interest 
of the colony, however beneficial it 
may prove to particular individuals. 
It tends to throw large tracts of 
country into the hands of private 
landowners, who hold them in the 
hope that the value of their property 
may increase with the natural pro- 
gress of the colony, but who have 
hitherto contributed little or nothing 
towards furthering that progress. 
Such policy is bearing its fruits in 
the older colonies. A tendency has 
already been manifested to shift 
more than the fair share of taxation 
on to the shoulders of those who 
have acquired the lands; and the 
inclination of the democratic ma- 
jority in this direction will certainly 
increase as the amount of land still 
to be disposed of becomes smaller. 
The very agitators and popular 
leaders who have been to blame for 
the wasteful disposal of the money 
derived from the sale of the State 
property, are the first to endeavour 
to remedy the consequences of their 
own folly by irrational imposts 
which will .only make matters 
worse. Now, however, is the time 
to look the question in the face. 
Without going the full length of 
Mr. Vogel, who contended that the 
influx of population into New Zea- 
land would increase the value of real 
estate to such an extent that each 
year’s sales might fairly be credited 
to revenue on account of the en- 
hanced value which railways and 
immigrants gave to the remainder 
—an argument which, good as it 
may be as far as it goes, omits the 
important point that at last there 
will be no land to be improved, and 
that the approach to the vanishing 
limit may be nearer than he thinks 
—it is none the less true that immi- 
gration properly conducted does 
greatly enrich a new country, and 
YY 
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that by applying a considerable 
proportion of the funds derived 
from the land to the encouragement 
of such immigration, a constantly 
accelerated rate of progress might 
be maintained. This is specially 
the case in Australia, where mere 
inhabitation produces a wonder- 
ful effect in improving the character 
of the soil—a fact which has been 
established even on those compara- 
tively barren ‘runs’ which would 
scarcely appear to afford a blade of 
grass for the support of sheep. It 
often been has pointed out that 
Australia, heavily handicapped as 
she is incomparison with America in 
respect to European emigration, can 
only enter the competition on fair 
terms by some temporary apparent 
sacrifice. It cannot be pretended that 
at present the Australian colonies, 
as a whole, appreciate this posi- 
tion. The total emigration from the 
United Kingdom to Australasia in 
1874amounted to 53,958—a number 
far in excess of that for any of the 
previous ten years; but the greater 
part of these went to New Zealand. 
Yet Australia is even more under- 
peopled than New Zealand. Even 
in Victoria the most densely popu- 
lated colony, there are but 808,439 
people to an area of 88,000 square 
miles, orabout nine to the square mile 
—a proportion which seems ridicu- 
lous when the large amount of agri- 
cultural acreage is taken into con- 
sideration. New South Wales has 
584,378 inhabitants scattered over 
an area of 323,437 square miles. In 
Victoria and New South Wales, 
moreover, large citiesaccountfor full 
a quarter of the population. South 
Australia has 206,000 souls to anarea 
of 914,730 square miles, and Queens- 
land 163,517 to an area of 678,600 
square miles. In these two colonies 
there are vast tracts of unexplored 
country, and the northern districts 
are probably unsuited to permanent 
European colonisation; but both 
are now making some efforts to 
attract population by means of 
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‘assisted’ emigration and minute 
land grants—the latter being too 
often of little or no value to the 
incoming settlers. The strange 
part of the story is that Victoria 
and New Sonth Wales, which 
in reality need population as 
much as their neighbours in order 
to maintain their rate of pro- 
gress, treat the whole matter with 
indifference ; or, indeed, in the in- 
stance of the former colony, show 
a positive hostility to the arrival 
of more of their own countrymen. 
Here, again, is a subject which, 
viewed from the standpoint of an 
Australian rather than from that of 
a particular colonist, would at once 
show clearer. No one can suppose 
that the natural increase of the 
2,000,000 people already settled on 
the shores of the continent can 
suffice within any reasonable period 
to fully develop and colonise such a 
country. The very money which 
is being spent on public works will 
be half thrown away unless popu- 
lation be encouraged to come and 
make use of them. It is therefore 
for the advantage of the whole popn- 
lation that all Australia should be 
open to intending settlers on the same 
terms. And for a change of policy 
on the part of the older colonies 
there could be no more favourable 
time than the present. For the 
first time since 1858 the emigra- 
tion from Europe to the United 
States shows a tendency to decrease, 
whilst the increasing dulness of 
trade in the United Kingdom must 
predispose many of the working class 
in England to seck a new field of 
employment before the pinch comes. 
The fact has now been established 
beyond all question, that such 
emigration to English colonies 


immensely benefits not only those 
who leave but those who stay. 
The trade which an Australian 
colonist at once develops with the 
mother country far more than com- 
pensates for the cost of the pas- 
sage to the colony which pays it, 
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and at the same time adds largely 
to the employment afforded to his 
brethren at home. And this makes 
it the more a subject for regret 
that the legitimate influence which 
ought to have belonged to the 
mother country in the disposal of 
the waste lands should have been 
surrendered. There is reason to 
hope, however, that eventually the 
good sense of the combined colonies 
will remedy the mistake which has 
been made, and that the general 
welfare of the Empire will be served 
by an enlightened and, at the same 
time, generous policy in the future. 

In speaking of the waste lands of 
Australia reference must be made 
to the extraordinary results which 
will probably be produced hereafter 
by irrigation carried out on an 
adequate scale. One of the great 
drawbacks to the continent as com- 
pared with America is that it has no 
rich central plains. The greater part 
of the interior is apparently dry and 
barren. Yet no one who has passed 
through Australia can have failed 
to notice that wherever water has 
been stored, even on an insignificant 
scale, there the soil in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the reservoir or 
dam has given evidence of an amount 
of fertility ultogether unsuspected 
before. In the one or two places 
where irrigation has been practised 
in a systematic way the change 
wrought has been quite miraculous. 
It cannot be urged that there is an 
absolute deficiency of water. The 
average rainfall in Australia is even 
in excess of what it isat home. But 
the country, owing to the deficient 
storage and utter neglect of the 
most elementary rules of dealing 
with water as a fertilising agent, 
suffers from an alternation of 
droughts and floods. Parts of 
India which are now among the 
richest and most productive in the 
peninsula, would soon be as worth- 
less as the driest parts of Australia 
ifthe tanks were allowed to fall into 
decay; and in some districts, where 
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this decay has taken place owing 
to parsimony or misgovernment, 
the land has at once been thrown 
out of cultivation. But even more 
suggestive than India is what has 
been done by the Mormons in 
Utah. There, chiefly by the skilful 
use of irrigation, a desert has been 
turned into a garden, and a climate 
and soil not widely different from 
that of a great part of Australia 
have been taken advantage of to a 
degree which could never have been 
imagined before that industrious 
people commenced their operations. 
Irrigation, however, it may be said, 
may fairly be left to the exertions 
of the local authorities; and 
at present it would be too early 
to attempt to treat the mat- 
ter as a great national work to 
be undertaken at once. Never- 
theless it will probably be found 
that in this as in other cases it is 
of the utmost importance to begin 
in the right way. Canals and aque- 
ducts are as much public works as 
railways; and, although private 
individuals will no doubt lead the 
way, as they have done already, by 
storing water for special purposes, 
the main plans of irrigation, if ever 
the system is introduced, will have 
to be laid by the various colonial 
governments. Not the least of the 
advantages to be gained from a 
proper and careful storage of water 
is that the excessive heat and dry- 
ness of the climate during the sum- 
mer months might, by degrees, be 
at least partially modified. 

When speaking of the probabilities 
of confederation in Australia, how- 
ever, itisnot the general combination 
for the development of the country 
of which people chiefly think, nor 
of the improvement of communica- 
tions, but of the almost insuperable 
difficulty of overcoming the differ. 
ences between the various colonies 
on the subject of Customs. And 


if Australia follows the example of 

the last and greatest confederation, 

that of the Empire of Germany, it 
YY2 
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is probable that it will be by a 
Customs Union that a more inti- 
mate connection will be inaugurated. 
At present it is useless to go 
through the irreconcilable tariffs 
of the different colonies. In that 
which calls itself the most advanced 
and enlightened colony of all, 
those very articles are most severely 
taxed the import of which at a 
cheap rate would be of the 
greatest service to the two leading 
industries of the country. Nor 
can it be thought other than mon- 
strous that in two contiguous colo- 
nies, with almost identical soils, 
climate, &c., both under the English 
Crown, there should be a difference 
of 15 or even 30 per cent. in 
the duty which may have to be paid 
on the importation of some necessary 
article, or that similar duties should 
be exacted as between the colonies 
themselves. All such miserable 
restrictions act as hindrances to 
trade, besides being a heavy tax 
upon the whole community for the 
benefit of a small minority. A 
traveller going with his baggage 
from one colonial capital to another 
has to undergo almost as much 
annoyance as an American citizen 
unknown to the custom house 
officials meets with on his return 
to New York from Europe. Aus- 
tralians are never tired of declaim- 
ing themselves against these foolish 
old-world tariffs; but the craze of 
Protection is too deeply rooted in 
the minds of the half-educated to 
be pulled up all at once. That 
a bigoted protectionist like Mr. 
Parkes should, in his old age, 
recant in a fit of pique, and carry 
the colony of New South Wales with 
him, is indeed a subject for con- 
gratulation—though scarcely for the 
enthusiasm displayed by the Cobden 
Club. It is gratifying also to find 
that Mr. Boucaut of South Australia 
can talk of ‘annexing’ Victoria to 
the more liberal system ; but the fact 
remains that, so far, every confer- 
ence has led to nothing. That the 
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tendency at the present time is 
favourable to a more liberal tariff 
must be admitted ; and all who wish 
well to Australia must hope that, 
ere long, Sir James M‘Culloch will 
follow in the steps of Mr. Parkes 
and give up his economical errors, 
even in the face of the factious 
opposition which he has already 
encountered and may have to en- 
counter again. So long as one 
important colony stands out fora 
protective tariff the whole country 
is injured, however much its neigh- 
bours may profit as compared with 
itself for the time. Melbourne 
became the great depdt for goods 
imported into Australia under a 
very different commercial policy 
from that which has since been 
adopted, and of late her prosperity 
has distinctly declined in compari- 
son with the progress of other cities 
of less size. Thus, even from the 
most narrow view of local interest, 
some change would clearly be bene- 
ficial. And, a customs union once 
established, the arrangement of all 
taxation, both colonial and federal, 
would be far more easy. It would 
then appear that, though there may 
be reasons for raising a higher re- 
venue in proportion to the popula. 
tion in one colony than in another, 
this could very well be done by 
the local machinery, and without 
the introduction of a false principle 
which would threaten to put the 
whole out of gear. , 
To speak of federal taxation 1, 

perhaps, premature; and yet it 
is plain, from what has already 
been said, that there are certaim 
charges which would most pro- 
perly fall upon a general fund, 
to which all the members of 
the confederation, if formed, would 
contribute their share. This 8 
specially applicable to the question 
of National Defence. As has lately 
been pointed out by a writer in this 
Magazine the Australian colonies 
are most tempting subjects for 4 
raid; and such a‘ scare’ as that re 
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ferred to as occurring during the 
Crimean War might have good 
reason to reproduce itself in the 
event of a war between Great 
Britain and another great power. 
The mother country is undoubtedly 
bound to protect her colonies by 
sea to the fullest extent, and she 
could scarcely avoid doing so evenin 
her own interest ; but wealthy com- 
munities can scarcely afford to run 
much risk, and it cannot be main- 
tained that at present our Australian 
colonists have sufficiently insured 
themselves against a sudden attack 
by an organised force. There is no 
necessity that an elaborate system 
of militia should be set on foot as 
in Canada; but a total volunteer 
force of under 10,000 men, many 
of whom are anything rather than 
efficient, is not a reasonable protec- 
tion for such cities as Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide. An enemy 
who desired to strike at our Aus- 
tralian colonies would not, we may 
be sure, select for attack the pro- 
tected points when there are so many 
smaller harbours at which a hostile 
army could be securely debarked. 
There is little hope, however, that 
this danger will receive adequate 
attention until some serious alarm 
is raised. The course which has 
been pursued with respect to the 
mails shows how difficult it is to 
bring about harmonious action even 
in regard to matters on which, as 
a general rule, the people are all 
agreed. Thus Victoria pays 90,0001. 
a year as subsidy to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company for a monthly 
service averaging about forty-three 
days from London to Melbourne, 
whilst New South Wales pays a 
subsidy of 45,0001. a year for 
another monthly service, most ir- 
regularly conducted hitherto, by 
way of Fiji and San Francisco. 
In this New South Wales secures 
the co-operation of New Zealand— 
which colony has made several 
endeavours in this direction—to a 
like amount. There seems little 
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doubt, however, that, if the two 
chief Australian colonies were to 
combine, they could obtain for a 
subsidy of 135,000l. a more rapid 
and certain fortnightly service by 
way of the Suez Canal than by any 
other route. ‘The present contract 
with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company does not expire until 
1879, and itis possible that by that 
time there will be more disposition 
shown in this case also to act to- 
gether in order to obtain a more 
satisfactory result. 

It is singular that the only two 
subjects on which all the Australian 
colonies have, so far, been of one 
mind, have been what may fairly 
be considered of a ‘sentimental’ 
character. Marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister has now been 
legalised throughout Australia, and 
the Australians will probably suc- 
ceed in forcing a similar reform of 
the law upon the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In dealing with the question 
for themselves, they showed more 
practical good sense than has been 
displayed in the lengthy discussions 
which have gone on at home. The 
other point on which all the colonies 
seem to be agreed is in attempting 
to apply a sort of ‘Manifest Destiny’ 
or ‘ Monroe Doctrine’ to the whole 
of the South Pacific Ocean at the 
expense of the mother country. 
New Caledonia in French hands is 
not looked upon with much favour ; 
and not content with having secured 
the annexation of Fiji, which it was 
impossible to avoid, they now with 
one accord clamour loudly for the 
immediate annexation of Papua 
tothe British Empire. Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide vie with each 
other in prophesying the ills which 
will befall Australia in the future, 
unless that vast island be at once 
subjected to the Imperial control. 
But it is pleasant to notice, with- 
out entering upon this debatable 
ground, that the whole discussion 
has been carried on, as well in the 
press as elsewhere, from an Austra- 
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lian point of view as distinguished 
from that which might be taken 
for the advantage of any separate 
colony. Queensland, which is near- 
est to the country wanted, has, per- 
haps, had less to say in the matter 
than any. This, so far, bears out 
what has been maintained; namely, 
that the first steps towards con- 
federation have already been taken 
when once the idea of an undivided 
future for the whole continent lays 
hold upon the mind of the people. 
If half the energy which has been 
shown in the attempt to force New 
Guinea upon the mother country 
were applied to matters more im- 
mediately concerning the general 
welfare of the colonies, no long 
time would elapse before we should 
see a Dominion of Australia. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the 
influence which such a power as 
Australia will become may even- 
tually exercise. We need not 
take Von Hellwald’s somewhat 
over-coloured view of the political 
drama that will be enacted on the 
Pacific Ocean, to appreciate the fact 
that we are at the commencement 
of an entirely new era in the his- 
tory of this portion of the world. 

The promising trade which is 
springing up with India and 
China may bring Australia almost 
within the range of Asiatic politics ; 
whilst the increasing inclination 
of the Chinamen to emigrate to 
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countries where they can obtain 
good wages, together with security 
of life and property, gives rise to 
the question whether they may not 
be better adapted than Europeans 
to colonise the northern districts, 
and further whether it would be safe 
to admit such an immigration on 
an even more extended scale than 
that which is now going on in 
Northern Queensland. The sub- 
ject at any rate bids fair to com- 
plicate still further our already 
varied relations with Oriental races, 

That restless activity which, in 
combination with other and sterner 
qualities, has given us our colonies 
and our commercial supremacy, is 
strongly developed in our fellow- 
countrymen at the Antipodes, and, 
perhaps, in no portion of the British 
Empire are its honour and glor 
more earnestly cherished. The 
continent is entirely at the disposal 
of the English colonists. Their 
prosperity is already unrivalled by 
that of any equal number of people 
on the face of the globe. It 
remains for them to take ad. 
vantage of the great opportunities 
which lie before them by drawing 
yet closer the bands of their com- 
mon interests, assured that, by so 
doing, they will advance the welfare, 
not only of their own country, but 
also of the great empire of which 
they form a part. 

H. M. Hynpmay. 
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AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. 


T is easy to pass along a country 
| road without observing half of 
the farmhouses, so many being situ- 
ated at a distance from the high- 
way, and others hidden by the 
thick hedges and the foliage of the 
trees. This is especially the case in 
districts chiefly occupied in pasture 
farming, meadow land being usually 
found along the banks of rivers, 
on broad level plains, or in slightly 
undulating prairie-like country. A 
splendid belt of meadows often runs 
at the base of the chalk hills, where 
the springs break out ; and it is here 
that some of the most beautiful 
pastoral scenery is to be found. 

By the side of the highway there 
are gates at intervals in the close- 
cropped hedge—kept close-cropped 
by the strict orders of the road sur- 
veyors—giving access to the green 


fields, through which runs a wag- 
gon-track, apparently losing itself 


in the grass. This track will take 
the explorer to a farmhouse. It is 
not altogether pleasant to drive 
over in a spring trap, as the wheels 
jolt in the hard ruts, and the 
springs are shaken in the deep 
furrows, the vehicle going up and 
down like a boat upon the waves. 
Why there should be such furrows in 
a meadow is a question that natu- 
rally arises in the mind. Whether 
it be mown with the scythe or the 
mowing-machine, it is of advan- 
tage to have the surface of the 
field as nearly as possible level ; 
and it is therefore most probable 
that these deep furrows had their 
origin at a period when a different 
state of things prevailed, when the 
farmer strove to grow as much 
wheat as possible, and devoted 
every acre that he dared break up 
tothe plough. Many of these fields 
were ill adapted for the growth of 
corn, the soil unsuitable and liable 


to be partially flooded; conse- 
quently as soon as the market was 
opened, and the price of wheat 
declined, so that rapid fortunes 
could no longer be made by it, the 
fields were allowed to return to 
their natural condition. No trouble 
was taken to relevel the land, and 
the furrows remain silent witnesses 
to the past. They are useful as 
drains it is true; but, being so broad, 
the water only passes off slowly 
and encourages the rough grass and 
‘bull-polls’ to spring up, which 
are as uneatable by cattle as the 
Australian spinifex. 

The waggon-track is not alto- 
gether creditable to the farmer, 
who would, one would have thought, 
have had a good road up to his 
house at all events. It is very 
wide, and in damp weather every- 
one who drives along it goes fur- 
ther and further out into the grass 
to find a firm spot, till as much 
space is rendered barren as by one 
of the great hedges, now so abomi- 
nated. The expense of laying 
down stone is considerable in some 
localities where the geological 
formation does not afford quarries ; 
yet even then there is a plan, sim- 
ple in itself, but rarely resorted to, by 
which a great saving in outlay may 
be effected. Anyone who will look 
at a cart-track will see that there are 
three parallel marks left by the pas- 
sage of the cart upon the ground. 
The two outside ruts are caused by 
the wheels, and between these is a 
third beaten in by the hoofs of the 
horse. The plan consists in placing 
stone, broken up small, not across 
the whole width of the track, but 
in these three ruts only; for it is 
in these ruts alone that the wear 
takes place, and, if the ground were 
firm there, no necessity would exist 
to go farther into the field. To be 
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thoroughly successful, a trench, say 
six or eight inches wide, and about 
as deep, should be cut in the place 
of each rut, and these trenches 
macadamised. Grass grows freely 
in the narrow green strips between 
the ruts, and the track has some- 
thing of the appearance of a rail- 
road. It is astonishing how long 
these metals, as it were, will last, 
when once well put down; and the 
track has a neat, effective look. The 
fvot-passenger is as much benefited 
as the tenant of the field. In wet 
weather he walks upon the mac- 
adamised strip dryshod, and in 
summer upon either of the grass 
strips, easily and comfortably, with- 
out going out into the mowing- 
grass to have the pleasure of turf 
under his feet. 

These deep furrows are also awk- 
ward to cross with heavy loads of 
hay or straw, and it requires much 
skill to build a load able to 
withstand the severe jolting and 
lurching. Some of the worst are 
often filled up with a couple of 
large faggots in the harvest season. 
These tracks run by the side of 
the hedge, and the ditches are 
crossed by bridges or ‘drocks.’ 
The last gate opens into a small 
field surrounded with a high thick 
hawthorn hedge, itself a thing of 
beauty in May and June, first with 
the May blossom, and afterwards 
with the delicate-tinted dog or wild 
roses. A spreading ash-tree stands 
on either side of the gateway, from 
which on King Charles’s day the 
ploughboys carefully select small 
branches, those with the leaves 
evenly arranged, instead of odd 
numbers, to place in their hats. Tall 
elm-trees grow close together in the 
hedge and upon the ‘ shore’ of the 
ditch, enclosing the place in a higrh 
wall of foliage. In the branches 
are the rooks’ nests, built of small 
twigs apparently thrown together, 
and yet so firmly intertwined as to 
stand the swaying of the tree-tops 
in the rough blasts of winter. In 
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the spring the rook builds a second 
nest on the floor of the old one, and 
this continues till five or six suc- 
cessive layers may be traced; and 
when at last some ruder tempest 
strews the grass with its ruin, there 
is enough wood to fill a bushel 
basket. 

The dovecot is fixed in the fork 
of one of the larger elms, where the 
trunk divides into huge bonghs, 
each the size of a tree; and in the 
long rank grass near the hedge the 
backs of a black Berkshire pig or 
two may be seen like porpoises 
rolling in the green sea. Here and 
there an ancient apple-tree, bent 
down and bowed to the very ground 
with age, offers a mossy, shady seat 
upon one of its branches which has 
returned to the earth from which it 
sprung. Some wooden posts grown 
green and lichen-covered, standing 
at regular intervals, show where 
the housewife dries her linen. Right 
before the very door a great horse- 
chestnut-tree rears itself in all the 
beauty of its thousands of blossoms, 
hiding half the house. A small 
patch of ground in front is railed in 
with wooden palings to keep out 
the pigs, and poultry, and dogs— 
for almost every visitor brings with 
him one or more dogs—and in this 
narrow garden grow velvety wall- 
flowers, cloves, pinks, shrubs of 
lavender, and a few herbs which 
are useful forseasoning. ‘I'he house 
is built of brick; but the colour is 
toned down by age, and against 
the wall a pear-tree is trained upon 
oneside, and upon the other a cherry- 
tree, so that at certain seasons one 
may rise in the morning and gather 
the fresh fruit from the window. 
The lower windows were once lat- 
ticed ; but the old frames have been 
replaced with the sash which, if not 
so picturesque, affords more light, 
and most old farmhouses are de- 
ficient in the supply of light. The 
upper windows remain latticed still. 
The red tiles of the roof are dull 
with lichen and the beating of the 
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weather ; and the chimney, if looked 
at closely, is full of tiny holes—it is 
where the leaden pellets from guns 
fired at the mischievous starlings 
have struck the bricks. A pair of 
doves perched upon the roof-tree 
coo amorously to each other, and a 
thin streak of blue smoke rises into 
the still air. 

The door is ajar, or wide open. 
There is no fear here of thieves, or 
street-boys throwing stones into the 
hall. Excepting in rain or rough 
wind and at night that front door 
will be open almost all the summer 
long. When shut at night it is 
fastened with a wooden bar passing 
across the whole width of the door, 
and fitting into iron staples on each 
post—a simple contrivance, but 
very strong and not easily tampered 
with. Many of the interior doors 
still open with the old thumb-latch ; 
but the piece of shoe-string to pull 
and lift it is now relegated to the 
cottages, and fast disappearing even 
there before brass-handled locks. 
This house is not old enough to 
possess the nail-studded door of 
solid oak and broad stone-built 
porch of some farmhouses still oc- 
casionally to be found, and which 
date from the sixteenth century. 
The porch here simply projects 
about two feet, and is supported by 
trellis-work, up which the honey- 
suckle has been trained. A path 
of stone slabs leads from the palings 
up to the threshold, and the hall 
within is paved with similar flags. 
The staircase is opposite the door- 
way, narrow, and guiltless of oil- 
cloth or carpeting ; and with reason, 
for the tips and nails of the heavy 
boots which tramp up and down it 
would speedily wear carpets into 
rags. There is a door at the bot- 
tom of the staircase closed at night. 
By the side of the staircase is a 
doorway which leads into the dairy 
—two steps lower than the front of 
the house. 

The sitting-room is on the left 
of the hall, and the floor is of 
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the same cold stone flags, which 
in damp weather become wet and 
slimy. These flags, in fact, act as 
a barometer, and foretell rain with 
great accuracy, as it were perspir- 
ing with latent moisture at its 
approach. The chimney was origin- 
ally constructed for a wood fire 
upon the hearth, and of enormous 
size, so that several sides of bacon 
could be hung up inside to be 
smoke-dried. The fireplace was 
very broad, so that huge logs could 
be thrown at once upon the fire with 
very little trouble of sawing them 
short. Since coal has come into 
general use, and wood grown 
scarce, the fireplace has been partly 
built up and an iron grate inserted, 
which looks out of place in so large 
a cavity. The curious fire-dogs, 
upon which the wood was thrown, 
may still, perhaps, be found upstairs 
in some corner of the lumber-room. 
On the mantelpiece are still pre- 
served, well polished and bright, 
the several pieces of the ‘jack’ or 
cooking apparatus; and a pair of 
great brazen candlesticks ornament 
it at each end. A leaden or latten 
tobacco-bowl, a brazen pestle and 
mortar, and half a dozen odd figures 
in china, are also scattered upon it, 
surmounted by a narrow looking- 
glass. In one corner stands an 
old eight-day clock with a single 
hour hand—minute hands being a 
modern improvement ; but it is si- 
lent, and its duties are performed by 
an American timepiece supported 
upon a bracket against the wall. 
Upstairs, however, upon the land- 
ing a similar ancient piece of 
clock - making still ticks  so- 
lemn and slow with a ponderous 
melancholy. The centre of the 
room is occupied with an oaken 
table, solid and enduring, but in- 
convenient to sit at; and upon each 
side of the fireplace is a stiff-backed 
arm-chair. A ledge under the 
windoy, forms a pleasant seat 
insummer. Before the fireplace is 
a rug, the favourite resort of the 
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spaniels and cats. The rest of the 
floor used to be bare; but of late 
years a square of cocoa-nut matting 
has been laid down. A cumbrous 
piece of furniture takes up almost 
half of one side—not known in 
modern manufaciories. It is of 
oak, rudely polished, and inlaid 
with brass. At the bottom are 
great deep drawers, pulled open 
with brass rings ornamented with 
dogs’ heads. In these drawers are 
kept cow-drenches ; bottles of oils 
for the wounds which cattle some- 
times get from nails or kicks ; dog- 
whips and pruning-knives ; a shot- 
belt and powder-fiask ; an old horse- 
pistol ; a dozen o2d stones or fossils 
picked up upon the farm and kept 
as curiosities; twenty or thirty old 
almanacks, and a file of the county 
paper for forty years; and a hun- 
dred similar odds and ends. Above 
the drawers comes a desk with a 
few pigeon-holes; a desk little used, 
for the farmer isless ofaliterary turn 
than almost any other class. The 
pigeon-holes are stuffed full of old 
papers, recipes for cattle medicines, 
and, perhaps, a book of divinity or 
sermons printed in the days of 
Charles II., leather-covered and 
worm-eaten. Still higher are a 
pair of cupboards where china, 
the tea-set, and the sugar and gro- 
ceries in immediate use are kept. 
On the top, which is three or four 
inches under the ceiling, are two or 
three small brown-paper parcels of 
grass seeds, and a variety of non- 
descript articles. Opposite, on the 
other wall, and close above the 
chimney-piece, so as to be kept dry, 
is the gun-rack with two double- 
barrels, a long single-barrel duck 
gun, and a cavalry sabre, worn 
once a year by a son: of the house 
who goes out to training in the 
yeomanry. 

There are a few pictures, not of a 
high class—three or four prints 
depicting Dick Turpin’s ride to 
York, and a coloured sketch of 
some steeplechase winner, or a copy 
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of a well-known engraving repre- 
senting a feat accomplished many 
years ago at a farm. A flock of 
sheep were shorn, the wool carded 
and spun, and a coat made of it, 
and worn by the flockowner, and 
all in one day. From this room a 
door opens into the cellar and 
pantry, partly underground, and 
reached by three or four steps. 

On the other side of the hall is 
the parlour, which was originally 
floored, like the sitting-room, with 
stone flags, since taken up and re- 
placed by boards. This is carpeted, 
and contains a comfortable old- 
fashioned sofa, horse-hair chairs; 
and upon the side tables may, per- 
haps, be found a few specimens of 
valuable old china, made to do duty 
as flower-vases, and filled with 
roses. The room has a fresh, sweet 
smell from the open window and 
the flowers. It tempts almost irre- 
sistibly to repose in the noon-tide 
heat of a summer’s day. 

Upstairs there are two fair-sized 
bedrooms, furnished with four-post 
wooden bedsteads. The second 
flight of stairs, going up to the 
attic, has also a door at the foot. 
This house is built upon a simple 
but effective design, well calculated 
for the purposes to be served. It 
resembles two houses placed not 
end to end, as in a block, but side 
by side, and each part has a sepa- 
rate roof. Under the front roof, 
which is somewhat higher than the 
other, are the living-rooms of the 
family: sitting-room, parlour, bed- 
room, and attics, or servants’ bed- 
rooms. Under the lower roof are 
the offices, the cheese-loft, dairy, 
kitchen, cellar, and wood-house. 
Numerous doors give easy commu- 
nication on each floor, so that the 
house consists of two distinct por- 
tions, and the business is kept quite 
apart from the living-rooms, and 
yet close to them. This is, per- 
haps, the most convenient manner 
in which a dairy farmhouse can be 
built ; and the plan was undoubtedly 
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the result of experience. Of course, 
in dairy-farming upon a very ex- 
tended scale, or as a gentlemanly 
amusement, it would be preferable 
to have the offices entirely apart, 
and at some distance from the 
dwelling-house. These remarks 
apply to an ordinary farm of mode- 
rate s1ze. 

Leaving the hall by the door at 
the side of the staircase, two steps 
descend into the dairy, which is 
almost invariably floored with stone 
flags, even in localities where brick 
is used for the flooring of the sitting- 
rom. ‘The great object aimed at 
in the construction of the dairy 
was coolness, and freedom from 
dust as’ much as possible. The 
stone flags ensure a cool floor ; and 
the windows always open to the 
north, so that neither the summer 
sunshine nor the warm southern 
winds can injuriously affect the pro- 
duce. Itis along open room, white- 
washed, in the centre of which 
stands the cheese-tub, until lately 
invariably made of wood, but now 
frequently of tin, this material tak- 
ing much less trouble to keep clean. 
The cheese-tub is large enough for a 
Roman lady’s bath of milk. Against 
one wall are the whey-leads—shal- 
low, long, and broad vessels of wood, 
lined with lead, supported two or 
three feet above the floor, so that 
buckets can be placed underneath. 
In these ‘leads’ the whey is kept, 
and drawn off by pulling up a 
wooden plug. Under the ‘leads ’— 
as out of the way—are some of the 
great milk-pans into which the milk 
is poured. Pussy sometimes dips 
her nose into these, and whitens her 
whiskers with cream. At one end 
of the room is the cheese - press. 
The ancient press, with its compli- 
cated arrangement of long iron 
levers weighted at the end some- 
thing like a steelyard and drawn 
up by cords and pulleys, has been 
taken down, and lies discarded in 
the lumber-room. The pressure 
in the more modern machine is 
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obtained from a screw. The ren- 
net-vat is perhaps hidden behind 
the press, and there are piles of 
the cheese-moulds or vats beside it, 
into which the curd is placed when 
fit to be compressed into the pro- 
per shape and consistency. All 
the utensils here are polished, and 
clean to the last degree : without 
extreme cleanliness success in cheese 
or butter making cannot beachieved. 
The windows are devoid of glass; 
they are really wind doors, closed 
when necessary, with a shutter on 
hinges like a cupboard door. Cats 
and birds are prevented from enter- 
ing by means of wire screens—like 
a coarse netting of wire—and an 
upright iron bar keeps out more 
dangerous thieves. There is a 
copper for scalding milk. When 
in good order there is scarcely any 
odour in a dairy, notwithstanding 
the decidedly strong smell of some 
of the materials employed: free 
egress of air and perfect cleanliness 
takes off all but the faintest astrin- 
gent flavour. In summer it is often 
the custom of dairy-maids to leave 
buckets full of water standing 
under the ‘leads,’ or elsewhere out 
of the way, or a milk-pan is left 
with water in it, to purify the 
atmosphere. Water, it is well 
known, has a remarkable power of 
preventing the air from going 
‘dead’ as it were. A model dairy 
should have a small fountain in 
some convenient position, with a 
jet constantly playing. The state 
of the atmosphere has the most 
powerful effect upon the contents of 
the dairy, especially during times of 
electrical tension. 

To the right of the dairy is the 
brewhouse, now rarely used for the 
purpose implied in its name, though 
the tubs, and coolers, and other 
‘plant’ necessary for the process 
are still preserved. Here there is 
a large copper also; and the oven 
often opens on to the brewhouse. 
In this place the men have their 
meals. Next to itis the wood-house 
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used for the storage of the wood 
required for immediate use, and 
which must be dry; and beyond 
that the kitchen where the fire is 
still upon the hearth, though coal is 
mixed. with the logs and faggots. 
Along the whole length of this 
side of the house there is a paved 
or pitched courtyard enclosed 
by a low brick wall, with one or two 
gates opening upon the paths which 
lead to the rickyards and the stalls. 
The buttermilk and refuse from 
the dairy runs by a channel cut in 
the stone across the court into a 
vault or well sunk inthe ground, 
from whence it is dipped for the 
pigs. The vault is closed at the 
mouth by a heavy wooden lid. 
There is a well and pump for water 
here; sometimes with a windlass 
when the well is deep. If the water 
be low or ont of condition it is 
fetched in yokes from the nearest 
running stream. The acid or ‘ eat- 
ing’ power of the buttermilk, &c., 
may be noted in the stones, which 
in many places are scooped or 
hollowed out. A portion of the 
court is roofed in and is called the 
‘skilling.’ It is merely covered in 
without walls, the roof supported 
upon oaken posts. Under this the 
buckets are placed to dry after 
being cleaned, and here the churn 
may often be seen. A separate 
staircase, rising from the dairy, 
gives access to the cheese-loft. It 
is an immense apartment, reaching 
from one end of the house to the 
other, and as lofty as the roof will 
permit, for it is not ceiled. The 
windows are like those of the dairy. 
Down the centre are long double 
shelves sustained upon strong up- 
right beams, tier upon tier from the 
floor as high as the arms can con- 
veniently reach. Upon these shelves 
the cheese is stored, each lying 
upon its side; and, as no two cheeses 
are placed one upon the other until 
quite ready for eating, a ton or two 
occupies a considerable space while 
in process of drying. They are 
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also placed in rows upon the floor, 
which is made exceptionally strong, 
and supported upon great beams to 
bear the weight. The scales used 
to be hung from a beam overhead, 
and consisted of an iron bar, at each 
end of which a square board was 
slung with ropes—one board to pile 
up the cheese on, and the other for 
the counterpoise of weights. These 
rude and primitive scales are now 
generally superseded by modern 
and more accurate instruments, 
weighing to a much smaller frac. 
tion. Stone half-hundredweights 
and stone quarters were in common 
use not long since. A cheese-loft, when 
full, is a noble sight of its kind, and 
represents no little labour and skill. 
When sold, the cheese is carefully 
packed in the cart with straw to 
prevent its being injured. The oil 
or grease from the cheese gradually 
works its way into the shelves and 
floor, and even into the staircase, 
till the woodwork seems saturated 
with it. Rats and mice are the 
pests of the loft; and so great is 
their passion for cheese that neither 
cats, traps, nor poison can wholly 
repress these invaders, against whom 
unceasing war is waged. The star- 
lings—who, if the roof be of thatch, 
as it is in many farmhouses, make 
their nests in it—occasionally carry 
their holes right through, and are un- 
mercifully exterminated when they 
venture within reach, or they would 
quickly let the rain and the daylight 
in. 

As the dairy and offices face 
the north, so the front of the house 
—the portion used for domestic pur- 
poses—has a southern aspect which 
experience has proved to be healthy. 
But at the same time, despite its com- 
pactness and general convenience, 
there are many defects in the build- 
ing—defects chiefly of a sanitary 
character. It is very doubtful if 
there are any drains at all. Even 
though the soil be naturally dry, 
the ground floor is almost always 
cold and damp. The stone flags 
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are themselves cold enough, and are 
often placed upon the bare earth. 
The threshold is on a level with the 
ground outside, and sometimes a 
step lower, and in wet weather the 
water penetrates to the hall. There 
isanother disadvantage. If the door 
beleft open, which it usually is, frogs, 
toads, and creeping things gene- 
rally, sometimes make their way in 
though ruthlessly swept out again ; 
and an occasional snake from the 
long grass at the very door is an 
unpleasant, though perfectly harm- 
less, visitor. The floor should be 
raised a foot or so above the level of 
the earth, and some provision made 
against the damp by a layer of 
concrete or something of the 
kind. If not, even if boards 
be substituted for the flags, 
they will soon decay. It often 
happens that farmhouses upon 
meadow land are situated on low 
ground, which in winter is saturated 
with water which stands in the 
furrows, and makes the footpaths 
leading to the house impassable 
except to water-tight boots. This 
must, and undoubtedly does, affect 
the health of the inmates, and hence 
probably the prevalence of rheu- 
matism. The.site upon which the 
house stands should be so drained 
as to carry off the water. Some 
soils contract to an appreciable ex- 
tent in a continuance of drought, 
and expand in an equal degree with 
wet—a fact apparent to anyone who 
walks across a field where the soil 
is clayin a drytime, when the deep, 
wide cracks cannot be overlooked. 
Alternate swelling and contraction 
of the earth under the foundations 
of a house produce a partial dis- 
location of the brickwork, and 
hence it is common enongh to see 
cracks running up the walls. Had 
the site been properly drained, and 
the earth consequently always dry, 
this would not have happened; and 
it is a matter of consideration for 
the landlord, who in time may find 
it necessary to shore up a wall with 
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a buttress. The great difference 
in the temperature of a drained soil 
and an undrained one has often 
been observed, amounting some- 
times toas muchas twenty degrees— 
a serious matter where health is 
concerned. A foolish custom was 
observed in the building of many 
old farmhouses, i.e. of carrying 
beams of wood across the chimney— 
a practice that has led to disastrous 
fires. The soot accumulates. These 
huge cavernous chimneys are rarely 
swept, and at last catch alight and 
smoulder for many days: presently 
fire breaks out in the middle of a 
room under which the beam passes. 

Houses erected in blocks or in 
towns do not encounter the full 
force of the storms of winter to the 
same degree as a solitary farm- 
house, standing a quarter or half a 
mile from any other dwelling. 
This is the reason why the old 
farmers planted elm-trees and en- 
couraged the growth of thick haw- 
thorn hedges close to the home- 
stead. The north-east and the 
south-west are the quarters from 
whence most is to be dreaded: the 
north-east for the bitter wind 
which sweeps along and grows 
colder from the damp, wet meadows 
it passes over; and the south-west 
for the driving rain, lasting some- 
times for days and weeks together. 
Trees and hedges break the force of 
the gales, and in summer shelter 
from the glaring sun. 

The architectural arrangement 
of the farmhouse just described 
gives almost perfect privacy. Ex- 
cept visitors no one comes to the 
front door or passes unpleasantly 
close to the windows. Labourers 
and others all go to the courtyard 
at the back. The other plans upon 
which farmsteads are built are far 
from affording similar privacy. 
There are some which, in fact, are 
nothing but an enlarged and some- 
what elongated cottage, with the 
dwelling-rooms at one end and the 
dairy and offices at the other, and 
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the bedrooms over both. Every- 
body and everything brought to or 
taken from the place has to pass 
before the dwelling-room windows 
—a most unpleasant arrangement. 
Another style is square, with low 
stone walls whitewashed, and 
thatched roof of immense height. 
Against it is a lean-to, the eaves of 
the roof of which are hardly three 
feet from the ground. So high- 
pitched a roof necessitates the em- 
ployment of a great amount of 
woodwork, and the upper rooms 
have sloping ceilings. They may 
look picturesque from a distance, 
but are inconvenient and uncouth 
within, and admirably calculated 
for burning. A somewhat superior 
description is built in the shape of 
a carpenter’s ‘ square.’ The dwell- 
ing-rooms form, as it were, one 
house, and the offices, dairy, and 
cheese-loft are added on at one end 
at right angles. The courtyard is 
in the triangular space between. 
For some things this is a convenient 
arrangement; but there still re- 
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mains the disagreeableness of the 
noise, and, at times, strong odours 
from the courtyard under the 
windows of the dwelling-house. 
Nearly all farmsteads have awk- 
wardly low ceilings, which in a 
town would cause a close atmo- 
sphere, but are not so injurious in 
the open country with doors con- 
stantly ajar. In erecting a modern 
house this defect would, of course, 
be avoided. The great thickness of 
the walls is sometimes a deception ; 
for in pulling down old buildings 
it is occasionally found that the 
interior of the wall is nothing but 
loose broken stones and _ bricks 
enclosed or rammed in between two 
walls, The staircases are generally 
one of the worst features of the 
old houses, being between a wall 
and a partition—narrow, dark, 
steep, and awkwardly placed, and 
without windows or handrails. 


These houses were obviously built 
for a people living much out of 
doors. 


RicHaRD JEFFERIES. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE AGAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER'S MAGAZINE. 


IR,—Inm one sense I feel flattered 
by the notice which my paper 

on Stockbroking has apparently 
elicited. Not only does it seem to 
have been read by at least certain 
members of aclass of men not given 
to read much beyond the Share-list 
and sensational telegrams in the 
newspapers, butit has actually stirred 
up a champion of broking ways, and 
has put that champion in a rage. 
This last is indeed a triumph. In 
discussion I always hold it a prime 
mark of success to be able to 
put an adversary beside himself 
with passion. Not only wi!l he 
then reveal himself according to his 
true nature, but in his heat he will 
usually betray on all sides the weak 
parts of his case for your more easy 
victory. Mr. Branch has, in my 
humble estimation, done both to 
perfection. His rage possesses him 
so that he boils over continually 
into all sorts of personalities and 
spleens against the writer whom 
he belabours. No sooner has he 
fairly settled to any point worth 
discussing than his passion masters 
him. He is up and off with a 
monotonous buzz of fury. I could 
not wish a better foe. In order 
to find vent for his ill humour over 
the audacity of the unknown person 
who dared toattack thesacred haunts 
of Mammon and the modes by which 
modern stockbrokers busily turn the 
honest. pennies of their neighbours 
into their own pockets, Mr. 
Branch supposes all sorts of things 
about me, and then knocks over the 
fancies of his own creation with 
immense gusto. I cannot con- 
sent, however, to be drawn into 
recrimination by any such means 
—it would be ungrateful in me. 
I confess, too, being reasonably 





selfish, that on that tack I should 
only in all probability court defeat. 
I yield the palm at once. Only 
on one little matter would I wish 
to assert myself. Mr. Branch em- 
phatically denies that my descrip- 
tion of the purlieus and habitués of 
the Stock Exchange is correct ; says 
there are no broken betting-men 
in it, and comparatively few Jews. 
He knows better than I do, of 
course; yet I have the testimony of 
men likely to know, whom, with- 
out offence, I should consider as 
trustworthy as himself, that broken 
racing-men were on its roll. Whe- 
ther the smash-up in foreign loan 
swindles cleared them off or not I 
cannot now say. And as to theap. 
pearance of those who loaf round 
the doors of the Stock Exchange, 
I have had the evidence of my own 
eyes. In this sense I have stood 
at its entrances, and I must say 
that a stranger crowd than is to be 
seen buzzing about them of an 
afternoon could not be found 
anywhere. All are not loafing 
rascals; the majority may not be; 
but here, as in many other matters, it 
is the lowest that gives the standard, 
and the lowest of those that con- 
gregate round the pandemonium in 
Capel Court cannot be outfaced 
anywhere. I wish Mr. Branch all 
joy of them, Jews, Levantines, 
Greeks, Spaniards, Dutch, Yankees, 
and the rest, and sincerely trust that 
they will not too much curtail his 
profits by their eager gambling. 
Sure enough, whatever they do, 
there they are. 

With this by way of preface, I 
will now proceed to treat those 
points of Mr. Branch’s letter where 
he sets himself to justify the ways 
of stockbrokers to the fleecy lambs 
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of humanity outside, and I must 
do him the credit of having the 
skill, wrath notwithstanding, to 
conduct his defence with vigour and 
adroitness. At the very first on- 
slaught, for example, he deftly slips 
by what is in reality the backbone 
of the argument in my paper. He 
has quoted a paragraph from that 
paper which he is pleased to say, 
though that is not strictly true, con- 
tains the ‘ substance of the writer’s 
indictment of the Stock Exchange,’ 
and where I expressly charge Stock 
Exchange business usages with 
being at the root of the mischief. 
‘Never mind these usages,’ says 
Mr. Branch in effect, * let us talk of 
something else ’—or take the pas- 
sage in his letter verbatim : 


We will, if you please, leave the modus 
operandi alone, as being difficult of explana- 
tion to your general readers, and impossi- 
ble to discuss with anyone so evidently 
ignorant of business as the writer in Fraser, 
There is the less need to go into any par- 
ticulars of our method of buying and sell- 
ing stocks and shares, because I am ready 
to admit that the writer’s charge against 
us, as I have put it, is substantially true. 
Undoubtedly our rules, regulations, and 
methods of transacting business, do facili- 
tate the introduction and the sale of bad 
securities. So far from feeling this a re- 
proach against the Stock Exchange as an 
institution, it seems to me nothing more 
than the proof that it answers its purpose. 
The Stock Exchange was instituted and is 
kept up for the exchange of stocks against 
money. Swept of all needless particulars 
it will be found that the principle of its ex- 
istence is precisely the same as that of any 
other market. A. has money and wants 
stock; B. has stock and wants money. 
The stockbroker steps in, and, for a con- 
sideration, exchanges B.’s stock for A.’s 
money. All the parties to this transaction 
have done what they wished to do, and, by 
the machinery of the Stock Exchange, have 
done it readily. A. has got rid of his 
money and owns B.’s stock. B. has got 
rid of his stock and possesses A.’s money. 
The broker has his commission. But now, 
when the purchase, let us suppose, proves 
to be not so a one as the buyer ex- 


pected, he turns round and asks the public 
to join him in a chorus of indignant reproach 
against the Stock Exchange, its committee, 
rales, and members. And why? 


‘ Be- 
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cause,’ he says, ‘you have sold me a rotten 
security.’ 

Here there are two exceedingly 
neat doublings. First, Mr. Branch 
waives, as I said, all discussion of 
the modus operandi on the plea that 
the ordinary reader could not un- 
derstand it. ‘That fool of a 
writer did not, neither would you, 


.my good friend, so let us say no. 


thing about it.’ I admire that 
double very much, because Mr, 
Brauch thus neatly slips past the 
point of my ‘indictment.’ If I 
strove to make anything plain, it 
was this: that the modes of doin 

business pursued on the Stock Ex. 
change tended to make it, in the 
words of a highly reputable and, 
alas ! old-fashioned broker, ‘a gam. 
bling hell from the top to the bot- 
tom.’ Nothing could be plainer than 
that. I produced fac-similes of bro. 
kers’ accounts, showing that the busi- 
ness of the House is based on the 
practice of fortnightly time bargains, 
which are nearly always a pure gam- 
ble, and on a diseased system of cre. 
dits attached thereto, and that these 
lay at the root of the whole mischief, 
rendering all rules and all safeguards 
entirely nugatory. Mr. Branch did 
well to slip past that, for it was 
something he could not get over. 
Specious generalities are much 
more easy to handle than facts here. 
I do not know anything about the 
business, of course, so there is no 
use discussing it. It is a fact none 
the less that at present time-bar- 
gains of the sort I described in my 
paper are the bulk of the business 
of the Stock Exchange, and that 
out of them the brokers and jobbers 
make the larger part of their profits, 
either in the shape of ‘ commissions,’ 
turns of the market, or by lending 
money at usury to the people who 
are fools enough to embark on such 
gambles. On this system loans are 
easily floated, dupes caught, and 
all kinds of cheating managed, and 
through it bad business is not 
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merely easily done, as Mr. Branch 
says it should be, but enjoys the 
pas of business which may be good. 

‘The modus operandi is difficult of 
explanation,’ says Mr. Branch, ‘so 
we won’t answer that evidently ig- 
norant fellow,’ yet he straightway 
goes on to give his own version of 
how the business is done, and it is 
so exceedingly simple that one in- 
voluntarily wonders how it should 
be difficult of explanation. I read 
it with admiration; it is the sim- 
plest thing I ever saw, and gave me 
quite a turn to think that my brains 
would not hold so small a matter. 
You, Sir, will find it in the para- 
graph already given. ‘A. hasmoney,’ 
says Mr. Branch, ‘and wants stock ; 
B. has stock and wants money,’ &c. 
That is all. Oh, what an idiot 
I must have been not to see it. 
Yet—and bad luck to them—the 
brokers’ accounts which I published 
traverse all this fine theory. I may 
be very ignorant of business, but 
these accounts, although not the 
record of any transactions of mine, 
were none the less the fac-similes. 
of accounts in universal use amongst 
brokers, and they tell a very dif- 
ferent story. According to them 
the theory of stockbroking business 
should run something like this: A. 
has no money, but wants to make 
some out of nothing. B. tells A. 
that this is the easiest thing in the 
world if he will only take his advice, 
and ‘bull’ such a stock or ‘bear’ 
such another. A. can, in short, buy 
or sell without money at a price. 
He does so. B.’s predictions come 
out wrong. A. is in difficulties, B. 
kindly lends him money at as high 
arate of interestas possible, and bids 
him ‘wait for the turn.’ Perhaps 
theturn comes after A. hasexhausted 
all his resources, pawned his last 
spare coat, or stolen his employer’s 
means, and he comes out of it 
ruined, the broker pocketing the 
advantage of the transaction, if 
any. Or, A. is lucky, gets his 
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profit out of some fellow-fool 
speculating on the other side with 
some money made by labour, or 
such part of it as interest, commis- 
sions, fees, ‘contangos’ and ‘ back. 
wardations,’ and so forth, leave 
him. That is an outline of a 
much more complicated piece 
of business than Mr. Branch 
sketches, but it is also much nearer 
the truth, and the beauty of it is 
that you can vary the details almost 
without limit. Get together a 
clique for ‘ rigging’ the market, and 
then encourage A. to cheat B. and B. 
to cheat C., and so down the alpha- 
bet, and you have a most accurate 
notion of events happening daily— 
events to which the Stock Ex- 
change system and its brokers 
are humbly subservient. But Mr. 
Branch gives us a fancy Arcadian- 
barter sort of picture, which does 
not correspond to reality once in a 
hundred times now-a-days, nor is 
the course of business on the Stock 
Exchange based in any sensible de- 
gree actually upon it. How, if he 
were right, should such things as 
‘fortnightly account,’ differences,’ 
*contangos,’ and all the other ad- 
juncts of pure speculation, be the 
predominating features.of Stock Ex- 
change business? He should have 
given me more light on the mystery. 

I do not wish to be personal at all, 
but I can’t help thinking that Mr. 
Branch, in spite of his rage, must 
be a good sort of fellow; a primi- 
tive, old-fashioned broker, who 
does a quiet business amongst 
old ladies and small investors that 
always pay cash and want stock. 
Happy man! As such he deserves 
support; and when I happen to 
have any money to risk in the toys 
of his dear pandemonium—dear 
from the memory of better days— 
I hope to hunt him out, and get 
him, for a just consideration, to 
transfer some stock out of some 
A.’s pocket to mine, and some 
money out of my pocket to A’s. I 
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feel that I should be safe, and un- 
able to blame the ‘system’ were I 
to find the stock only showy paper. 
The simplicity is charming, Sir; it 
only wants to be true. 

Through the letter there are 
many fine phrases that excite my 
envy and admiration ; and by way 
of introducing another main asser- 
tion in Mr. Branch’s ‘defence,’ I 
will quote one or two: 


To attack the character of the market 
because it does not retard the negotiation 
of worthless stocks, is as reasonable as it 
would be to attack the character of a rail- 
road because it carries the fugitive thief 
with the same speed as the anxious doctor. 
The Stock Exchange is a channel, not a 
filter. It argues nofault in the construction 
of an aqueduct that the water it conveys 
is often dirty. The people who made the 
aqueduct did not supply the water, and 
never undertook to cleanse it. 


I wish I could call up pictures in 
that way: if you did not think it 
impertinent in me, Sir, I should 
be inclined to say, in the words of 
a stump orator, ‘If you want the 


thing put plainer than that, do 


it yourself.” I give up all idea of 
rivalry in eloquence on the in- 
stant, but still I would venture to 
put some questions. The Stock 
Exchange is a channel, and can 
make no objection if even sewage 
is conveyed through it. Are the 
members of the Stock Exchange 
the stones of the aqueduct, I 
wonder, or are they the de- 
signers? If the one, then I sup- 
pose, though the one side of them 
may be fouled by dirty water, 
though they may be parts of a mere 
cloaca in fact, the sides that are out- 
most can and do shine like burnished 
brass. If the other, did they de- 
sign the channel for a sewer or 
for an aqueduct? Engineers gene- 
rally know which they are after. 
Iam puzzled by the cloud of images, 
and yet this is again ‘all so 
seeming simple.’ But I find that 
my doughty opponent tacitly ad- 
mits that he does not quite mean 
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what he says, for he proceeds to 
‘freely present’ admissions to me 
along with some fresh pictures of 
the manner in which some people 
treat thrown mud when it comes 
their way. I must quote these too. 


I feel as certain as I can be of any- 
thing which has not happened in my 
experience, that the committee which 
presumed to sit in judgment on the in- 
trinsic merits of each new security as it 
appeared, pronouncing sentence on the 
prospects of a new company or the stability 
of a new loan, would speedily be driven out 
of office by a series of ridiculous blunders, 
or would harden into an oligarchy of in- 
terested speculators, powerful and corrupt. 
In either event the freedom of the market 
would be destroyed. I am aware that 
some evidence was given before the Select 
Committee in a contrary sense. Admissions 
were made, on the part of those who ought 
to have known better, of a kind of collective 
responsibility on the Stock Exchange to 

rotect the public from bad investments, 

here are men of that flabby order of mind 
that if you will throw mud enough at them 
they will accept a portion of it, not exactly 
to eat, but to smeara neighbour's coat with, 
This curious compromise of Christian meek- 
ness often passes for judgment and modera- 
tion. I freely present those admissions, 
however, whatever they may be worth, to 
my opponent, knowing that those who will 
study thé Report will find my view of the 
question amply supported by the evidence 
of other witnesses of wider experience, 
more vigorous capacity, an] a moral consti- 
tution sounder and more robust. 


Conceive this sore battered scribe 
accepting a shower of mud in order 
to go down Throgmorton Street, 
and have the pleasure of, say, 
rubbing it off against the spotless 
coat of Mr. Branch. That is 
diverting enough, but is neither 
here nor there in the argument. 
Permit me, however, thankfully to 
take Mr. Branch’s admissions. 
What are they? Just this; that 
evidence was laid before the 
Foreign Loans Committee which 
went distinctly to prove that 
the Stock Exchange is, or ought 
to be, to reverse Mr. Branch’s 
image, a filter, not a channel. It 
is true he does not grant that 
this evidence was based on fact, 
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but he goes on to make other ad- 
missions that amount—as I shall 
show—to the same thing. On his 
journey I ought perhaps to say, 
he displays his own righteousness 
against the wretched persons, law- 
yers, bankers, and others, who had to 
do with the unsuccessful swindles of 
Honduras, Paraguay,andthelike. In 
these, he takes care to let us know, 
his hands had no part. I believe 
him most thoroughly ; and yet his 
attitude towards these, only a few 
of the many City swindles of recent 
years, reminds me forcibly of a 
scene I once witnessed. Let me 
tell you the story. 

A prominent City man, not a 
dealer in the ‘A. has money and 
wants stock’ line, but for all that a 
prominent man, was inveighing bit- 
terly against the principals in a 
certain set of loan operations not 
yet proved bad. These men were, he 
said, scoundrels, thieves, everything 
that was vile. This righteous zeal 
struck some inquiring spirit as 
peculiar, and he imprudently asked 
the denouncer why he held these 
rascals in such special and fervid 
disesteem. ‘Why?’ said he, ‘ why, 
d——n them, they got all out of me 


they could, picked my brains in. 


fact, and, after all, gave me but a 
bare commission for my work ; they 
would not allow me to stand in,” A 
Dissenting divine says somewhere, 
‘Men are creatures of mixed mo- 
tives at the best,’ and I feel disposed 
partly to agree with him, But the 
admissions! Ibeg your pardon for 
gossiping. 

Mr. Branch then denies that the 
Stock Exchange has any moral 
power of judgment on new ventures 
dealt in amongst its members, but 
he admits that the committee has a 
duty to perform in seeing that be- 
fore any loan or stock is quoted, it 
is something in which the public 
has a real interest. Here are his 


words: ‘The investigation which 
the committee of the Stock Ex- 
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change would undertake, supposing 
such a loan were brought up for 
settlement and quotation, would be 
circumscribed by these two objects: 
first, to establish that the public 
had a bond fide interest in the loan, 
so as to afford prospect and oppor- 
tunity of fair dealing ; and second, 
to prove its legitimate birth, so to 
speak, involying the exhibition of 
formal powers, authorities and con- 
tracts.’ Just so, and that is all I 
contend for, I say that had the 
Stock Exchange exercised this, its 
confessed and legitimate function, in 
the case of the loans which Mr. 
Branch delights to hold up to ob- 
loquy, they never could have been 
quoted on the Exchange List at all, 
and the public would not have been 
swindled to the extent that Stock 
Exchange disregard of fair dealing 
and Stock Exchange usages per- 
mitted. I instanced the scandal- 
ous way in which share allotment 
lists are concocted, and maintain 
now that a committee—not ofli- 
ciously vigilant, but merely honest 
in its endeavorr to deal fairly— 
could have discovered the sham cha- 
racter of such lists with no difficulty 
atall. Outside the House, in the City 
itself, these lists were and are no- 
torious. But on this, Mr. Branch’s 
own limited field, the committee 
cannot do honestly. The free-and- 
easy gambling of the members of 
the ‘ House’ in all kinds of loans 
before allotment, which the fort- 
nightly account and false credit 
systems foster, makes all investiga- 
tiona sham. The committee dare 
not judge. Before anything can 
be known, almost, of the nature of 
a loan, individual members of the 
committee may be up to the eyes in 
transactions which have no solid 
foundations, which are pure gam- 
bling, and how are they then to 
decide honestly whether the public 
have a genuine interest in the affair 
or not? It is impossible. Un- 
questionably many and many a 
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time the Stock Exchange com- 
mittee has been blinded, and indi- 
rectly bribed to shut its eyes to plain 
facts quite within its ken, through 
these dealings. It allows loans to 
get into the market which every 
City person outside the committee 
knows very well to be unsubscribed 
for bythe public at all, and in so 
doing creates infinite mischief. Put- 
ting all moral considerations aside, 
I say let the Stock Exchange com- 
mittee stick to the line of investiga- 
tion and the grounds of judgment 
laid down by Mr. Branch, and it will 
purge its list of half the monuments 
of roguery that flaunt there. But 
to do that it must adopt his theory 
of business, ‘A. has money,’ &. 
The present time-bargain, book- 
making style, with its inevitable 
weakness for shams yielding a 
heavy profit, cannot walk alongside 
of honesty. Here also, then, Mr. 
Branch’s admissions suffice to 
nullify his argument, or rather his 
assertions. Next time he takes 
up the defence of the Stock Ex- 
change, he should, if he will take my 
advice, concede nothing. It is a bad 
policy altogether, and stultifies a 
man. 

Well, now, these are, when we 
get all the rough coating of abuse 
stripped off, the main points of Mr. 
Branch’s defence. He has started 
by denying that the Stock Exchange 
is primarily speculative, and im- 
pugns my statements on that point 
just for the sake of emphasising his 
after admission of their truth. I 
have given proof that I am right 
and he wrong over and over, hap- 
pily ignorant of the business though 
Ibe. He has denied that the Stock 
Exchange can do anything but 
provide a channel for dirty water or 
clean, and yet admits all I ask for 
—that the committee which practi- 
cally settles its character ought to 
look that the securities brought on 
their market are genuinely sought 
by the public. He fires off his guns 
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with a huge noise and whooping, 
and terrifies everybody till we find 
he had only powder afterall. That 
being the case I am disposed to stop 
here. The minor admissions that 
he makes might be taken as a set-off 
against the minor accusations and 
reckless charges, or placed further to 
the credit of the candour which so 
evidently animates Mr. Branch all 
through his boiling-over rage. But 
I will notice a point or two more 
by way of not showing a want of pro- 
perrespect formy adversary, and first 
as to admissions into the ‘ House.’ 
In this, as I believe I stated, 
there have been reforms lately ; but 
in illustration of the manner of keep- 
ing the rules which prevailed till that 
lately came about, I may mention 
that I have been credibly informed 
that cases have been known of 
young men getting into the ‘ House’ 
who were possessed of no capital at 
all. One case in particular was men- 
tioned to me some time ago, where 
aman got into the ‘House’ with- 
out paying the fees, and wrote after 
admission to the committee begging 
for a month’s time todoitin. The 
story may not be true any more 
than that other which represents 
an unsophisticated country female, 
who, alarmed by the yells and din is- 
suing from the doors of the ‘ House’ 
one summer’s day, when specula- 
tion, or shall I say eager excite- 
ment, was high, rushed up to a po- 
liceman in Throgmorton Street, and 
seizing him by the arm, cried out in 
a passion, ‘ Why do you stand there 
letting the folks in that public-house 
killeach other?’ It is said that the 
amazed ‘ Bobby’ failed for a time to 
realize what the woman was driving 
at; but when he did, a look, half- 
disgusted, half-amused, stole over 
his face, and he answered, ‘ Pooh! 
woman! it’s only the Stock Ex- 
change!’ The one story may be as 
apocryphal as the other, I say ; but 
this I will swear to, that as the 
horrid noises giveabundantcolour for 
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theone,so the lax practices which un- 
doubtedly prevailed till very lately 
amply justified the other. Rules 
are one thing, practice of those rules 
another; and the history of those 
who have failed within the ‘ House’ 
during the last twelvemonth or so 
would, I am told, curiously reveal 
what the care exercised in admis- 
sions means. 

And these failures, for another 
thing, deserve a word to themselves. 
Mr. Branch does not say anything 
about the manner in which the 
‘House’ keeps them all secret; of 
the help which that secrecy is to a 
man who may after expulsion for 
bankruptcy goon dealing for country 
clients through another broker just 
as before, without their knowing 
anything about it. This and the 
various other questions which gather 
round the subject of the exclusive 
right of the members of the ‘ House’ 
to be the executioners of each other, 
as round the broader one of their 
pretentious claims to be the sole pur- 
veyors or croupiers of this ‘gam- 
bling hell,’ he has not touched, and 
neither shall I recur to them fur- 
ther. But Mr. Branch takes much 
comfort from the reflection that, be 
the character of Stock Exchange 
business what.it may; let its solid busi- 
ness ramify into speculation, and its 
speculative into gambling, in what 
proportions they please, few Stock 
Exchange members fail. That is a 
remarkable fact, truly ; but did Mr. 
Branch, in his haste, forget that— 
supposing it quite true—it could be 
made to tell two ways; that from 
my vulgar, catch-penny, popular 
point of view of the subject it might 
appear a remarkable instance of the 
way the dice is loaded? Gambling 
may predominate, he admits, all 
admit; but the mediums of the 
gambling, the keepers of the table, 
seldom lose. That is, I take it, a 
fair statement of the case, and that 
was the effect of what I said in my 
paper. 
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I am proud, in a modest way, to 
find that, after all, then, Mr. Branch 
andI are here atone. He may not 
be conscious of it, but we really do 
agree. Shall we part while in this 
happy position? I think so. With 
your permission, Sir, I should 
like to say further merely this. 
That I bear Mr. Branch no malice 
on account of the vigour in his on- 
slaught. Quite the reverse. He has 
been abusive, no doubt, of a man 
he knows nothing about; but in a 
weak cause that is always forgive- 
able, and I freely forgive him. He, 
too, proved himself amazingly 
adroit, but he has not argued so 
well as he might have done, and his 
‘defence ’ is more vigorous in words 
than in substance. Yet neither is 
that his fault. Except in certain 
ways, stockbroking does not 
sharpen the intellect much, how- 
ever it may quicken the fancy. 
But his judgment is decidedly 
affected by the position of mind 
which the necessity of letting all 
things, clean and unclean, pass 
unquestioned engenders. 

Without prejudice, but sadly 
enough, I say finally that I con- 
sider the present Stock Exchange 
system productive of incalculable 
evil, and I hold that nothing has 
been advanced in its behalf that 
can lead an unprejudiced outsider to 
doubt that this opinion in the main is 
a just one. It may be an instrument 
only, but it is an instrument so 
framed and adapted that whole 
classes of society arc drawn into 
the meshes of a gambling which is 
threatening to become a greater 
curse to the country than all the 
gaming-tables against which our 
police used to make raids. I do 
not speak lightly, but of what I 
have seen. I can perceive no 
difference either between the worst 
features of that gambling and this 
for which the Stock Exchange and 
its members are the machines, 
except that the one is discredited 
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and the other is not so yet. No- 
thing, moreover, in their attempts 
to prevent that discredit, can well 
add to it more than the way of turn- 
ing off all complaints by saying, 
‘ It’s not us—we are innocent. The 
press, the public, they alone are 
sinners.’ The excuse—if it be an 
excuse—is as good for the lowest 
kind of ‘bookmaker’ that haunts 
Newmarket as forthe sleek and com- 
fortable latter-day saints and sinners 
of the City. I speak of a system, 
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however, and not of any individual. 
In this case the men are, I know, 
in many instances better than the 
system ; and the best of them—as 
Mr. Branch shows by his defence— 
have been blinded by habit to the 
worst side of their trade. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE 
IN ‘ FRASER’ ON THE Stock 
EXCHANGE. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER'S MAGAZINE. 


E.1.U.S. Crus, 14 St. James’s Squarz, Lonpon: 
October 2, 1876. 


Str,—As you have so courteously permitted me to send you a brief letter on Babu 
Chunder Dutt’s article on ‘Taxation in India,’ I venture to submit a few notes on points 
affecting chiefly the interests of the poorest classes of natives of India, of whom, as a 
Madras civilian of some years’ standing, I claim that kind of knowledge which evena 
‘covenanted imbecile’ cannot help attaining in the course of a few years spent wp-country 
in cutcherry and camp. For the Hindu ryots, especially the Telugus of Southern 
India, I have a regard and respect which, if not unqualified, are real and practical, 
founded on personal acquaintance. The representatives of the people are not found in 
Calcutta, Madras, or London. : , 

First, then, as to export duties—on rice particularly. The Babu argues in favour of 
the maintenance and the enhancement of such duties on grain, seeds, &c., and their 
extension, so as to increase the customs revenue. His arguments to prove that such 
taxation is unobjectionable are: (1) ‘The country is being drained of its resources’ 
(roup apparently is meant), ‘solely for the benefit of the foreign speculator.’ He lays 
special stress on the increasing export of rice under the small export duty of fourpence for 
eighty pounds weight. His argument is throughout evidently based on the assumption 
(an assumption so disastrously false in the matter of the Bengal famine) that rice is 
the staple food of the poorest working classes, as bread to the Dorsetshire hind. This 
assumption is as natural to the Calcutta J.P. (native or European) as to the London 
philanthropist ; but it is entirely at variance with facts. In the whole of the Deccan 
and Southern India, even in the rich rice-producing districts of Tanjore in the south and 
Godavari in the north, the labouring classes subsist almost entirely on pulses, which, at 
one-fourth to half the price of good rice, afford more, and more suitable nutriment—more 
muscle, less flesh. These grains are not exported thence to any large extent. Ragi is the 
local name of the principal food of the whole of the Deccan. Cholum, or maize, and also 
millet, are excellent foods, at less than half the price of good rice. Now as to the export 
of rice or ‘paddy.’ First, it benefits the ryots, who along the long range of the Coro- 
mandel coast, and over the wide plains of the Carnatic, are the backbone of the country— 
the yeomanry, holding their small farms of one to one hundred acres, wherein they are 
at once proprietors and teaant-oceupiers, and often also labourers. Secondly, it benefits 
the revenue, more largely indirectly than directly—vide the immense extent of paddy- 
fields under the dams of the mighty Godavari and Kistna rivers, whence the surplus is 
exported not only to Bengal, where fat lackeys and penmen appreciate starchy nutriment, 
but also to the labourers of Ceylon, Mauritius, and the West Indies, most of whom are 
temporary immigrants bora in British India, and looking to return home when they 
have laid by a ‘nest-egg.’ Thirdly, therefore any great rise in the export duty, so as to 
retain the surplus stocks in India, as the Babu suggests, would injure the natives of 
India (either in India or out of it) in that very way in which the Babu desires to benefit 
them. It would also injure the Ceylonese. The export of rice in the whole of the 
Deccan and Southern India enables the ryot to lay by a surplus for himself and family 
which suffices, in such districts as the deltaic tracts of the Northern Circars and Tanjore 
and Tinnevelly, to provide him and his family with a reserve not only of grain, but 
also of jewels and coin. The coolies do not eat rice, but over all India prefer various 
pulses and Indiana corn, known under various names, as dall, varagu, ragi, and cholum. 

Similarly with wheat, and if wheat is selling in Northern India, as it is now, at one 
hundred pounds, or more than a bushel and a half, for the rupee (1s. 8d.) in districts not 
well situated for export, surely it will be for th2 advantage of India, as well as of 
England, that in every way the remittance of wheat instead of money to England should 
be encouraged. A fortiori with oil seeds. 

Next as to the salt duty. It is only in Bengal, if there, that the bulk of the salt 
consumed is imported. In the Madras presidency most of it is manufactured under the 
closest supervisioa of Government, who pay to the manufacturers the cost price only, 
but sell to the wholesale dealers at the cost price plus the Government duty, which is 
equivalent to at least one halfpenny per pound weight of the rough dirty salt, and has 
only not been enhanced because even at its present rate it is found that its consumption 
where most desirable, e.g. for cattle, is very seriously checked by its excessive cost: 
Now, remember, the labourers are all yegetable-ea‘ers, having large families to support 
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on a wage that may be put at about fourpence to sixpence a day at the highest for the 
family in the prosperous districts of Southern India. Suppose each family for personal 
use alone consumes the small allowance (too small) of two ounces of. salt per diem, 
i.e. less than half an ounce each, for table and cooking, this, with a very small margin 
for waste, will be, say, four pounds in a month, on which, on unpurified salt in the lump, 
the duty imposed by Government will be at least twopence, or one half day’s wage of 
that whole family. I fail, therefore, even after putting the wages as high and the 
cost of salt as low or lower than the actual truth, to see who there is no doubt the 
tax on such a necessary ‘affects the poorer classes’ only—‘ almost equally with the rich.’ 
No doubt, in Calcutta the ‘sum total of the expenses’ of a fat clerk or table-waiter 
would not be perceptibly increased by a slight enhancement even of the higher duty 
there in force. But with the cooly on fourpence a day, or the five-acre ryot with two or 
three diseased ploughing bullocks, I think that any increase in the rates to which he 
has grown accustomed would be ‘ felt as a grievance ;’ and I do think that the fact that 
it is now found that even where the lower rates prevail salt is too valuable to be given 
to worm-eaten sheep and cattle belonging to the poor tenants of Government, is some 
justification of the apprehensions of the ‘ old-wife members of the Board of Revenue’— 
that is, of men who have acted as middlemen or agents (stewards) between Govern- 
ment and the individual peasant proprietors for some twenty or thirty years. On this 
matter Lord Napier, late Governor of Madras, must be classed as one of the ‘ European 
grievance-mongers’ who alone, according to your native contributor, have ‘taken excep- 
tion to the tax’ on salt, or rather to the proposed levelling-up. A graduated duty, or 
locally adjusted sliding scale, has, I believe, already considerably lessened the difficul- 
ties of preventing smuggling between Bengal and Madras and on other frontier lines. 

But, Sir, I fear I am exceeding the brief limits you are willing to assign, and I will 
therefore only remark, on the BAbu’s criticisms on expenditure, that on the question 
whether Bombay or Madras could as well be administered by a civilian lieutenant- 
governor as by a home-appointed statesman backed by a council of local administrators, 
it is noteworthy, on this question of the price of salt, that it was owing to the very 
strong opposition of Lord Napier that Earl Mayo refrained from raising the Madras 
duty, in a time of financial panic, to the level of Bengal—z.e. more than half as much again 
as at Madras. Had it been onty Sir Alexander Arbuthnot (then second in Council) 
who had expressed apprehensions if the rate should be raised to ‘a maximum,’ such 
objections might have been treated in Calcutta by the Supreme Government as the 
‘crotchet’ of a civilian lieutenant-governor. 

Sir, I have done. But I hope you will insert what I have written, as it is only by 
free discussion that any approach to truth and justice to India can be attained on such 
subjects as taxation and expenditure, even on that highly technical question so airily 
disposed of by the J.P.—the disputed point as to the financial success of the twice- 
blessed irrigation works, which have turned the swamps and arid plains of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of acres in Godavari and Kistna into smiling rice-fields and 
crowded waterways. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


F, E. Grsson, Madras Civil Service. 


The Writer of Our Sea Birds in last month’s number put a very natural, yet still 
erroneous, interpretation on two lines which he quoted thus from Locksley Hall : 


‘ "Tis the place, and round the gables as of old the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying over Locksley Hall.’ 


As others have made the same mistake, even without the misleading comma after 
‘ moorland,’ it may be well to settle the true meaning of the passage once for all, since we 
are able to do so authoritatively. The line is a sentence absolute. ‘ Dreary gleams’ 
are not curlews, but gleams of dreary light. The comma after‘ moorland,’ which appears 
in a recent edition, is merely a misprint ; not so bad a one, however, as that which made 
the last line of a famous sonnet of Milton— 


‘Early May-fly, the Babylonian woe,’—Ep. 
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